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very en Character, to carterncy — 
him ſome Right in this Reſpect, rather 
1 ſuffer the Memory of ſo every Way 
iſhed a Perſon, and fo ſingularly 
learfe an Author to grow into Decay, and 
by Degrees lie buried in Obſcurity, except 
among thoſe who have had the Advantage 
and Pleaſure of peruſing his incomparable 
1 * 185 
4 * of Stoti/Þ Extraction, tho from 
what Branch 070 the Family of Burnet 
he deſcended, we are not able to de- 
termine; but of all the Writers of that 
Name, we will venture to pronounce 
Him he moſt learned, judicious and 
polite : : And that we may not be 2 
artial in our Opinion of his Worth, 
mall duce the Teſtimony of a Writer, 
Who differed greatly from him, we will not 
ſay how juſtly, in many Particulars. . 
« Our Author, Dr. Burnet, ſays Mr. 
* Earbery, * flouriſhed in the Golden Age of 
King Sea II. when Learning and 
_ & Politeneſs were in their full Perfection 
and Glory; when none were diſeontent- 
« ed, except Politicians, who, in the bright- 
* elt Reigns, always find dark and gloomy 
« Paths to tread in. He had his Educa- 


= tion in more | OE and troubleſome 
ene 


» See: is Tales \f the Sa 7h Del Vol 2 


p. 119. hs 
U 25 
» $ 24% +» & 7 * * in % 4G * 
weD . gy * 
* 8 


Dr. Thomas BUnxn Er. 
% Times; for Ffind he was adminted Pen- 4 
* ſioner under Sir Trllotſan, in Clare-Hall, - 

Cambridge, in June, Anno 165 1. The 

* Pupil and his Maſter went Han in Hand 

te together, and when that great Man, Dr. 

© Cud worth, (who, wrote the incompara- 

© ble Book of the Intellectual Syſtem) was 

< removed from the Maſterſhip of C lare- 

* Hall, to that of Chriſt's-College, in the 

TY Year” 1654, be carried with him this 

. Dh 4s ng Plant, who began to thrive upon 

15 * his Tranſplantation, and had the Ho- 

« Nour to be made Fellow of that: College, 
* in the Year 1657: The very next Year 
* he was. admitted Maſter of Arts, and in 
„“ 1661, made Senior Profor.” © .. 5 
But here it muſt be obſerved, chat he was 
E Student upon the Pbyſſic Dise; ʒ; became 
very eminent in that Prefeſſion; and was at 
Jeogth made Ph yſician to King Charles II. f 
We are — by Ant. 4 Wood, * that 
about the Begining of 1685, our Author | 
©. ſucceeded. H/; 72 Erskyne, +. Eſq; in 
* the: Maſterſhip. of Sutton s Hoſpital near 
London, at which Time he took upon 
him the Sacred FuniZion,” 9 
The noble Stand which he ade io his 
Pot, againſt the Incroachments of King 


| Fea II. will "II he. gente: 0 hi 


onouc. | © za 
'B a” F "The | 


; eb Oxon, - zd Vol. . 8668. Bit ale. 
＋ This is an Error in Wood. He ſucceeded Mr. Cree. 
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The Caſe was this. That Prince would 
have impoſed one Andrew Popham, Gent. 
as a Penfioner upon the Foundation of the 
Chartreuſe: or, Charter-houſe, he being a 
Papiſt. Bur, as Dr. Burnet juſtly obſerves, 
I Ufurpation upon the Laws of Eng- 
and, by diſpenſing Power, was ſo remark- 
able and ſingular, that every Inſtance of 
it ought to be recorded to Poſterity.“ 
WMe ſhall now proceed to his Writings. 
In the Year 1680, he publiſhed in Sri 
TELLURIS THEORTA SARA The 
ſacred Theory of the Earth. This Work, 
-fays he, may 00 called Sacred, becauſe it is 
not the common Phyſiology of the Earth, or 
of the Bodies that compoſe it, but reſpects 
only the great Turns of Fate, and the Re- 
volutions of our natural World; ſuch as 
are taken Notice of in the Sacred Writings, 
and are truly the Hinges upon which the 
Providence of this Earth moves; 6r where- 
by it opens and ſhuts the ſeveral ſyccefſive 
Scenes whereof it is made up. 
This Work was univerſally Ac ire for 
hk Purity of its Latin Style, and gained 
our Author ſo great a Reputation both 
Abroad and at home, that his Majeſty Eure 
Cbarles II. was pleaſed” to give Encoura 
ment to a 3 of it. The 700 ft 


Boots of which, A the DEgLuGE 
wn and 


; i an of he Pc hens d 


8 
e tes a. * 
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and Pa NA 1 s E, he Dedicated to that illu- 


ſtrious Monarch, © willingly ſubmitting | 


„ them to his Majeſty's' Judgment and 


“ Cenſure; being very well ſatisfied, that 


if he had ſought a Patron in all the Liſt 
« of Kings, his Contemporaries, or in the 
«© Roll of his Nobles, of either Order, he 


© could not have found a more competent 


« Judge: in a Speculation of this Nature. 
For he declared, chat his Majeſty's Saga 
city, and happy Genius for natural Hi- 
ce ſtory, for Obſervations and Remarks upon 
the Earth, the Heavens, and the Sea, 


bs were better Preparations for Inquiries: of 


* this Kind, than all the dead HOY of 


E, «che Schools... 
This Engliſo Edition, * 1 us, 


«, is the ſame in Subſtance with the Latin, 
e but he confeſſes, it is not ſo properly a 


©, Tranſlation, as a new Compoſition upon 


e the ſame Ground; there being ſeveral 


« additional Chaprers i in it. an ſeveral nem. 
«4 moulded. . 


The #4w00-laſt Books, concerning 5 Burn: 
ing of the World, and the new Heapens and 
* he . to r man _ 


335 wh - ales e 


75 
* 


* Ser Dr PRA Peet of kis Thar. vol! Ki 
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* of * the two firmer B Es to 
ce her Royal Uncle. | 
When this noble Work, for * b 
truly call it, was compleated by our Author, 
the Men af Wit and Parts, but of ſhort 
Thoughts and little Meditation, as he well 
4 ce were apt to diſtruſt every Thing 
* for a Fancy or Fiction that was not the 
<. Dictate of Senſe, or made out immedi- 
40 ately to their Senſes. Men of this Hu- 
e mour and Character, call ſuch Theories 
as theſe, ſays be, Philoſophic Romances, 
„ and think themſelves witty in the Ex- 
preſſion; they allow them to be pretty 
„ Amuſements of the Mind, but without 
« Truth or Reality.“ It 4s. beſt to leave 
ſuch ſuperficial Cenſors to the Enjoy- 
ment = their own narrow Conceits; 
every Thing being alike ſurprizi 
them, whether it 13 from —5— 
or from Providence; whence all Things 
muſt reſult, if they be well repreſented. 
To take off, as he juſtly imagined, all 
| ions which might be made againſt 1T, 
Dr. Bu RN Er ſubjoined to his 2 — 
A Review thereof, and of it Pros: 
cially in Reference to Scripture. Vet, 
withſtanding this prudent Caution, he was 
moſt violently, and indeed very rudely 
attacked by ſeveral Excepters, Remarkers, 
Lt Auimadverters, Sc. of whom we 


ſhall 


* 


* 


cc 


Dr. THONAs' BURNET. 3 
ſhall give a faithful and particular Acconnt 
in the Order their Performa * 
- His firſt Opponent, was Dr. HERBERT 
nor rs, Biſhop of Hergford, who: pub- 
liſhed,” 1685, ſome Anzmadver/ions on the 
y; but his Lordſhip was pleaſed, for 
the moſt Part, to keep 1 
« Province of Divinity, by e 
te ſome Scripture Paſſages 4 . to K. + 
Tho' it is, indeed, difficult to determine 
what Plan of Divinity was his Province; 
for, as Ant. a Mood informs us, * he turned 
Papiſt, and returned again .to the Church of 
Elm, in which he was bred. There- 
fore, upon fuch Waverers in Religion, not 
any, or but very little Reliance is to be 
had. Beſides, he was ſo rude a Writer; 
that Dr. Burnet thought Silence the beſt 
W againſt Abuſe and Scandal. 
The next Antagoniſt he met with, was 
Jobn Beaumont, jun. M. D. who publiſhed 
1693, a Quarto Pamphlet, intitled, on- 
fiderations'on the Theory" of the Earth.) In- 
ſcribed to his honoured F ried, Dr. ads 
Hooke,- F. anner T 
. 6/op bv): dnacderien 
* much Learning, Ingenuity, and the Com- 
* mand of a Style, more than common in his 


4 B 4. W TOY 
| Fee Dr. N on ae ing. . 905 
* See Atben. Oxon. . P- 868. A 


1 Conkiſting of 187 Pages 
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Work. J conceive, to be the ander 
cc. moſt Perſons ho have peruſed it. And 
I muſt own; that the Worthineſs of the 
« Matters there treated, and the learned 
* handling of them, were not a little 
charming with me: Vet many Objections 
occurred to me as I read it, Sc. 2 How 
numerous ſoever theſe Ohijections might ap- 
pear to our young Phyſician, they appeared 
ſo few, and ſo trifling to the Author of the 
Theory, that he never vouchſafed them the 
leaſt Notice, by Way of Replication 
Another Aſſailant comes from Oxford. 
John Keill, of Ballidl College, A. M. who 
e 1698, An Examination of Dr. 
rnet's. Theory of the Earth, Dedicated to 
Dr. Mander, Maſter of the ſaid College. 
This Writer Freely owns to his Patron, 
that the Dreſs of his ſmall Treatiſe + is 
mean; yet ſets himſelf up as a re 
matical Antagoniſt againſt Dr. Burnett. 
He opens his Iztrodutiton. with: tel 1 
us, that, What: Plutarch particularly 
< proves of the 8 10108, that they ſpoke 
& more Improbabilities than the Poets, may 
„ be extended to a great Part of Pbilgſo- 
e phers, Who have maintained Opinions 
« more abſurd than can n 


of 
wy # 1 + CL « 0 
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® See his Pref. and Lett. 2 B. e , . 
Ee 176 ere 


F * . * * 90 ** ©: 4.4% $4 * 1 - EF: 
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ce of the "moſt tabu ous' ny or lasen | 
4 tic Writers.“ Tho we do not much 
Queſtion but i it will be found, that Mr. 
'Keill himſelf is one of the Philyjaphers thus 
eee eee Fart 762: 

Dr. Bu R NET, in a Letthy ws Friend? 
publiſhed RET EE cT10Ns upon the Theory f 
of- the Earth, occaſioned by Mr. K's11/1.'s 
Examination of it. And as — Refletizoris 
are now; ſubjoĩned to the Theory; ve 
ſhall reſer our Readers thereto, as believing ; 

the learned Author to be the beſt Advocate 
in his own Cauſe: For, as he moſt-Juti- | 
ciouſly obſerves,” had Mr. KEII cons 
e fured the Proofs: that are brought in Con- 
« firmation of the Theory, he needed havg 

„ done no more; ber ae Foundation being 
©, deſtroyed, the Saper fracture would Gall 
„ of its own accord. But if, inſtead of 
e this, (ſays che Doctor) you only pick our | 
a looſe Stone here or there, or ſtrike off a 
Pinacle, this will not weaken the Fan, 

dation, nor have any conſiderable Effect 
« upon the whole Building. This being 
the Caſe, ſufficiently. ſhews the anner 
of the Examiners Wolke... 
Beſides, it will be found, that: Mr. Keill's 
— as ſcurrilous, as his Arguments 
are weak. But, as out learned Author ces | 
Notice, his hard Words and coarſe Lan- 
e guage, as, that's Falſe, that's Abſurd, 
* PT 


N 
; WM 
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* that's Ridiculous. This, you will ſay, 
is not the uſual Language amongſt 
«<. Gentlemen; but we find it too uſual 
« with fome Writers, according to their 
8. particular Temper and Experience in 
* the World. For my Part, I think 
Rudeneſs or Difingenuity in exami 
% the Writings of another Perſon, 
„ more heavy (in the Conſtruction 'S 
fair Readers) upon him that u/es 
them, chan upon him chat Suffers 
Salm 7): 
The ok 8 2 . Ca- 
viller our Author had, was Mr. Eraſmus 
Warren ; yet in how genteel a — was 
he treated. 
83 hens Civility to return a ; 
t Anſwer to a Demand or Meſſage, (ſays 
* Dr. Burnet) I will not fail to pay thar 
KRNeſpect to the Author of the Exception 
« the Theory of the Earth. I know 
«/ ſhort Follies, and ſhort Quarrels, are the 
* beſt; and to _—_— Satisfaction at the firſt 
Opportunity, is the faireſt Way to put an 
4 Bay to — Beſides, fi ah Per- 
« ſonal Altercations as theſe, are but Res pe- 
< rituræ, which do not deſerve much Time 
< or Study, but like Repartees, are beſt 
e made off Aae and never 3 on 


66 more. Fe | 
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The Tkroriſt regularly followed the Ex- 
| cepter from Chapter to Chapter; and having 
fairly and fully anſwered him, thus con- 
cludes; vi. Some inconfiderate Minds 
make every De from the Letter, 
„jet the Matter or Cauſe be what it Will, | 
* to be an Affront to Seri 2 And there 
cc where we have the — Liberty; I 
mean in Things char relate to the natural 
« World, they have no more Indulgence or 
% Moderation than if it was an Intreneh- 
* ment upon the Articles of Faith. In 
& this Particular, I cannot exeuſe the pre- 
«ſent Animadverter ;/ yer, "'F-muſt needs 
« fay, he is a very Saint in iſon of 
« another Animadverter, * who hath wrote 
te upon the ſame Subject, but neither like a 
« Gentleman; nor like a Chriſtian, - nor 
like a Scholar: — ſuch Writings an 
be ſwer themſelves.” a7 
_ © Norwithſtanding chis candid Behaviour, 
Mr. Warren again put himſelf to work, and 
publiſhed a Defence of bis, Exceptions; to 
which Piece, Dr. Burner rejoined, in 1 fort 


this Defence (ſays be) muſt pardon me, 
« if I have leſs Apprehenſions, both of His 
„Judgment and Temper, than T had be- 
“fore; he is too verboſe and long-winded, 
* ever to 1 a e Reaſoner, and 


| 5 « might 
nee mee beſore · mentioned. 
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Confideration "thereof. ' The Author of Is ; | 
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« 3 TRE his Work 8 ſhorter, 
without any Loſs to the Senſe. If he 
<« had left out his populat Enlargements, 
« juvenile Excutſions, Stories, and Strains 
« of Country-Rhetoric, his Book would 
have been reduced to half che Compaſs: 
% And if, from that reduced half, you take 
. < away again trifling Altercations, and pe- 
« dantic Repartees, the Remainder : would 
« fall into che — of a few Pages. 
; « For, my Part, I am always apt to ſuſpect 
"I. «a Man that makes me a long: Anſwer; 
| « for the preciſe Point to be ſpoken to, in 
< a Multitude of Words, is eaſily loſt, 
« and Words are often ld for char 
« « very, Purpoſe.” - Vary 
Here therefore, wich our judicious . 
chor, let us leave this moſt egregious Ex- 
cepter ; But, as the Doctor concludes, © Self- 
«* Defenſe, and to repel an Aſſailant, is al- 
5 ways allowed; and he that begins the 
garrel, -muſt denen for che n 
| 5 quences.” 1 g 
| 2. 1 Theſe two Nene to Mr, Warren, are 
| * Pj; Aikewiſe ſubjoined to the henry. 
Ken In, the Year 1692, Dr. Burnet- publiſhed 
D in;Quarto;  Archaologie Pbilgſophicæ : Sive 
| 3 * Doctrina Antiqua de rerum originibus. Per 
2570 4 - ko Commentarii ad Telluris Theoriam Sa- 
ccm, ab eadem . Authore cunſcriptam. i. e. 
The ancient Doctrine, e * Ori- 
£ T gina 


„— — ul ou 
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ginal of By Way of Coifinen 
On the T e e e Sch 101 nary . 


This moſt learned Work he Dedicated to 3 
King WIILIAM III. being then One of his | 
Majeſty's Chaplains, and, by the Recom- Fs 
mendation of Archbiſhop Tlotfon,” he was 
made Clerk of the Cloſer in à ſhort Time 
afterwards ; for theſe Royal Favours con- 
ferred on him, he declares,” that * both 
Duty and Gratitude bad obliged him 
« to pay ſuch an*Acknowledgment,”” © 2 
Our learned Author acquaitits' us, bon | i 
in this Work, his Deſign is chiefly 
enquire into che Opinions of the Ancients, ; 1 
2 «+ conporning the Nature of Things.” This 
© (ſays be) will contribute to the Praiſe 
and [ Viadiarion of Anti tiquity: And we 
< ſhall make it appear, that as our An- 
4 ceſtors were not Blockheads, ſo neither 
« was Wiſdom born with US.“? 
His Preface contains the whole Plan of 
this Undertaking, which he thus modeflly — _ 
cloſes, viz." Ir is pleaſing to leave behind * 4 
„one, a ſlender Monument of a Life not „ 
ſpent in Idleneſs: And having finiſhed, 9 
% as it were, a ſhort Warfire then to 4 
-«<ceaſe from Labour. - 
The ARcCu 20LOGY, as well as the _— 
1 H EO Rx, has fallen under much Eccle 
1 Conſure: - | — as TE has — 
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* to a F riend ee he has 

done for the other; and we ſhall therefare 
let him ſpeak for bimſelf, um. 
If, in any of my Weitings, I have 
« expreſſed myſelf either in ſo crude or 
« ſharp a Manner, as to offend the wiſe 
ec and pious, I am willing that all ſuch 
« Paſſages. ſhould be looked upon as re- 
< — 22 and I can, without any Pain, 
te ſuffer the Dzalogue between Eve and the 
Serpent, which I hear has been diſ- 
leaſing to ſome, or any Thing elſe of a 
« Tine Nature, to be cut off from the 
« Work. As to che Holy Scripture i in ge- 
„ neral, whether /iteral or myſtical, we 
ꝓrofeſs and believe that it was given us 


« from Heaven as a Rule of Faith, the 


Guide of our Liſe, and the. Means of our 

Salvation, and yield it all Honour. * 
« yerence and Veneration.” +. 

The learned Author of the bcherbey, 
ſays Sir William Temple, . has therein 
% ſhewn both his great Knowledge and 

« FEfteem of the — T-/LEARNING; 
« and proved thereby, that-whoever knows 
« 1T, . muſt eſteem Ir: And leſt ſuch 
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See his ff Letter, concerning Arch. Phil. 
Idee a Review of the Eſſay on antient and modern Learn- 


ig. Mic. Part 3. 8vo. Page 215 and 230. 
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Dr. Tnomas' BunxET. 15. 


« dence. of, the. contrary, that whoever 
6 diſputes 1 r, in Compariſon. of the & E w; 


« does not know it. For the wonderful 


« Hffecis and Operations of the, ANCIENT 
& SCIEN CE 8, have been the Occaſion 
* of Enquiry and are, I am ſure, Enter. 
« tainment to ſuch as are not. acquainted 
40 with them. 

Thus has Mr. PRI OR confirmed the 
Weight and Worth of the, 4 ME: n Ko. 
5 3 W N 


bone, where M ATT * mov n wall my 
Or PLA E receives its Forms, 
Ti Woi R K great Burner proves, 8 . . 


3 4 


Secure from Hunan Storms. nig 


This great Man died. Schr. 27, ig. 
and was interred in a Vauk of the Charter- 
Houſe Chapel, Oct. 3, to Which —— 
he left by his Will, a Legacy of 100 1. 
Hle bequeathed, alſo to his Brocher Gare 
Burner, 500 J. gave all his Servants' one 
Vear's Wages each, and his wearing or 
rel to be diſtributed among them. 

And as to all other his > Eſtate, Real ot 
Perſonal, of what Kind or Quality ſever; 
he deviſed, directed and appointed the 
{ame to be equally divided among the 
Children of his Brother John — 5 
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his Siſter, deceaſed ; = ting his 
Brother, George Burnet, is e Executor: 7 
| op Francis 'Wilkinſon, of: Lincoln s- 
Ely: to be Overſeer of this his Will, 3 
we; to ſee the fame performed. POLY a 
Though Dr. Burnet does not in his Will 8 
make ay mention either of his Libtary of 
Books, or the Manuſcripts he left behind 
him, yet it is certain that the latter fell 
into the Hands of the above-mentioned 
Francis Wilkinſon, Eſq; for not long after 
his Deceaſe, appeared De Statu Mortuorum 
& Reſurgentium Tractatus. And the Pub- 
lic wg been informed, that the cele- 
brated Author in his Life- time, cauſed wy 
tuo or three Copies of this Book to 
— — they. 
might paſs the judgment of his Friends; 
and his Thoughts, by ſucceeding Reviſals, 
be amended, and by repeated Tryals come 
forch improved, and kept to himſelf, as he 
was adviſed by ſeveral grave Divines. 3 
After his Death, a Copy being found in 
his Study, with Alterations, ©-Jome were 
inted for the Uſe of a very few Perſons, 
it being though by learned Men a great 
Pity, that a Work elaborated 1 great a 


Maſter, ſhould be intirely loſt greateſt 

Care was taken to ſtop er Circulation in _ 
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by a few Huckſters in Literature, had not 


a ſurreptitious Edition arrived from Halland; 
the Quarto Impreſſion, privately'prifited 
here. being ſold at a moſt exorbitant Rate, 
at Twenty Guineas a Copy, as we Have 
been informed. A Wanne va rds x ; 


Mr. Wilkinſon d publiſhed: new 


and correct Wir of all our:'Author's 


Wel wes” ain hes x Hage 


boll ro oe 1 4} 26 Fes 
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_ The dane eh f the- 


2. Archeologie Philoſophice. bor KW, [29568 


3. De Statu Mortuorum & eee. 
Fudæor ae 


a Pobuma. $vo.'\ Giite 


140 1 De PFiae er neee. N 
Opera: e er 4 thor 


Rx 61 


20 All Irhick ate now faicbfully; — 
to Englyb, with Remarks — by the 

arbery, Mr. Foxton, Miri Mead, | 

Mr. enn, wlio was employed 


by Mr. VV. iHeinſon, though he gives it us as 


his own nn that Dr. Burnet never in- 
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te World _ whoever had the Liberty 
of having this Book: put into His Hande, 
was obliged upon Honour, not to havelit 
tranſcribed, or dellvered to the Preſs. 109% 
Thus had' this valuable Work, in all 
likelihood,” been ſecrered / from the: Pöblic b 


Barz. oy 
two Volumes, Octave 
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tended theſe Poſthumous Pieces ſhould he 

made public, viz. Equidem perfuaſum habeo 
Aurori neutiquam in animo ful & rs evo 
vie e ee eee D eee 


#1447. 


Hlere followeth Dr. 83 Relais | 
of tbe Proceedings ar the Charter-Houſe, 


— — ther Lap, * 


Virtie of hit Letters Dine 
The late Uſurpa — Laws of 


England, IX dipenfoe — was ſo re- 
markable and , that every Inſtance 
— to Poſterity. They 
an very early with Mr. Sutton s Hoſpi 
tal, of the Chartreuſe, commonly called 
the Charter-bouſe ; and the King ſent a 
Papiſt to be admitted Penſioner or | 
Brother there. contrary to all Rules of that 
Foundation. But he came accordingly arm- 
ed with a Royal Diſpenſation, both as to 
his 8 to the Church of England. 
and as to the Oaths of Allegiance and Supre- 
macy, which they are bound to take at 
their Admiſſion into that Place. 
The Governors of the Hoſpital; Perſons 
of the greateſt Quality, ſhewed themſelves 
faithful Truſtees to Mr. Suite upon that 
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. Dr.:\;TyoMas BURNET. 19 
dent. at that Time, to follow. made a 
vigorous Reſiſtance. to this en 
— hereby they did good Service 
to the Publick, in that low Station of 
a private Hoſpital. As ſometimes a little 

Frontier Gariſon, well defended, gives a 
n a. great 222 and a good | 
33 Dn 
NCE. The King's 
Ty „e floods, vu. 


| Janes * 
Rege, uh IN? Right Wellkeloved 
and Counſellors, and Right Truft 72 
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: and Well d Counſellors and Trufees, ky 
; well; Humble Suit having been made = 
unto Us, in the Behalf of Andrew Popham, 
Gent. har in Regard o tis Loy y and Suf- 
-ferings, and ' the neo Condition be is 

 therely reduced | wato, We would beſtow upon 


him the Place of one of our P tin the 
Hoſpital of the 2 ; which Requeſt 


Oo 7 . Th throng, har jos 


Andrew 
bam in the for enfuner's Place in 1 


tal, that ſhall become void and int 
= 


_ our Diſpoſal, next after ſuch as have al- 
ready obtained our Letters for the hike Places, 
F any ſuch be. Without tendring any Oath 
or Oaths, unto the ſaid Andrew N ; 
G2 Or 
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20 - Bs 
Or Or requiring of of him any Saher pi, nag. 
of. 


AT or As in Conformity: to 
the Dottrine and Diſcipline of the' Church 'of 


England, at the ſame is now eſtabliſb d. 


And notwithſtanding any Statute, Order, or 
- Conſtitution of or in the ſaid Hoſpital i - With 
which we are graciouſly diſpoſed to diſpenſe 
in this Behalf. To bold and enjoy the ſaid 
Place, with all Profits, Perquiites, and Ad- 
vantages thereunto belmging. And fo We 
bid you heartily farewel. Groen at our Court 
at Whitehall the 17th Day of December, 
Wu in the Second” mr of our Reign. 1 
| Thi is 31 was not del end to the Ma- 
ſter of the Hoſpital, but to the Regiſter at 
his Houſe in the City. Who thereupon did 
not come to acquaint the Maſter with the 
Contents of it, but ſent this Andrei Pop- 
bam to him to be admitted, with a Certifi- 
cate under his Hand, in the uſual. Form, 


as for an Admiſſion of Courſe; giving the 


Maſter no Notice that he was a Papiſt, or 
that the King had diſpenſed with his taking 
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the Oaths, Rd with his WM >\ IT 11 
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SLUG EE * J: Dit” e 20, 1686. 
Theſe are 10 Certi ifie, That Andrew Pophativ 
I to'be admitted a Penfioner into this Hy- 
ſpital, upon the Nomination of the King's 
e "And _ 15 Place rs now fallen. 


ä 3 W. L. Regiſt.” 


 Pophany . to the © Maſter wich this 
Certificate; and deſired to be admitted. The 
Maſter: asked him, where his Letter of 
Nomination was, and to whom it was di- 
rected? He ſaid it was directed to the Go- 
vernors of the Hoſpital, and he had left it 
in che Regiſter's Hands. If it was directed 
to the Governors, the Maſter told him, it 
muſt be delivered to them, before he could 
act upon it. And ſo telling him When 
there would be a Meeting of the Goyer- 
nors, diſmiſſed him without Admiſſion. 


rem ee dase 


The Day appointed for the Meeting of 


. Gore wert. was the Monday after 
Twelvye-tide ; but there did not come a full 
Number at that Time, fo they could not 
act. But on the 17th following, there was 
a full Aſſembly, and Popham was preſent, 
and his Buſineſs heard. The King's Letter 
being read” to the Governors, m Lord 


Chancellor Jens preſently. moved, that 


they ſhould immediately, without any De- 
bateß PREY to vote, Whether "Andrew 


ä * 
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Popham ſhould be admitted or no, accord- 

ing to the King's Letter. And it was put 
upon the Maſter, as Junior, to vote firſt. 
But the Maſter told them, he thought it 
was his Duty to acquaint their Lordſhips 

with the State and Conſtitution of that Ho— 
ſpital, before they proceeded to a Vote. This 

was oppoſed by ſome, but, after a little 
Debate, the Maſter was heard; who there- 
upon acquainted their Lordſhips, that to 
admit a Penſioner into the Hoſpital, with- | 
out taking the Oaths of Allegiance and Su- 
premacy, was not only contrary to the Con- 
ſtitutions of the Houſe, but alſo to an Act 
of Parliament provided in that Caſe ;'name- 
ly, to the Charter-Houſe Af, 3 Car. In 
which ir is declared and ordered in expreſs 
Terms, that no Perſon, Governor, 
nor Penſioner, ſhall be admitted into this 
Hoſpital, till they have taken the Oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy. When the Ma- 
ſter had ſaid this, one Governor anſwer d, 
bat is this to the Purpoſe ? To whom — + 


or, 
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Dr. \TROMAS BURNET. 23 | 
late Duke of Ormond replied ; he chought 
it was very much to che P : For an | 
Act of t was not ſo icht a Thing. 
en RR os Here- 
upon, after ſome Diſcourſe, the Queſtion 
was put again, Whether Andrew Pophan 
' ſhould be admitted fray And it was car- 


ried in the N Ne 

This, I chi was che Gi guns tha 
was made againſt the Diſben ag Power, by 
any Soctery in E land. After which fol- 
lowed: the Oppoſition it met with at the 
College 5 Ox ridge, and at Magdalecr 


+ Governing, ob abs 


Power, in an Inſtance where botk the Ho- 
nour of the Church, and many Acts of 
Parliament, were concerned: But that had 
no other Effect upon them, than to make 
them think it che more to ſtand in 
the Breach that was already made, and to 
ſttop che Progreſs of that Torrent, which 
Was in a fair Way, at chat Time, to over- 
run the Nation. 

They intended to have returned an 1 
ſxer in writing forthwith to the King's Let- 
ter; but as ſoon as that Vote was paſſed, 
nn ERS and ſome 
0 e that wn 
4 | 4 | : 
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a Number left to act as an Aſſembly. o 

do any more Buſineſs at that Time. My 
Lord of Canterbury attempted ſeveral Times 
afterwards to have. another Aſſemibly, that 
this Letter might be wrote to the King, but 


could not get a full Number grey ill 


Midſummer following 
While the 8 hanging 8 
there happened an Accident, which we 
thought would have put an End to the Con- 
troverſy. Another Perſon appeared with a 
Letter of Nomination from the King, of a 
Date antecedent to that of Ponbams 3 and 
etwas 4 Perſon qualified for the Place, one 
Cardumel, a French Proteſtant Naturaliz d. 
This we thought; had been a ſoft es 
invented by the Court, to ſuperſede Popbam s 
Letter, and ſo let the Controverſy; fall with- 


out Noiſe. But it proved otherwiſe; for 


when this Man's Pretenſions came to be 
known at Court, the King ſent another 


Letter to exclude him, and to reinforce his 


former Order for Popham. . : The' 1 s ſe- 
cond Letter was this, %. / lt 3 nt 47 


; * * 
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JAMES R. | 33G 
RAe Trufly "and Right null debe 


Coufins and Counſollars, — Right 7. ruſty 


and Well beloved Counſellors and-'Triftees, 
| _ ** well : Me did by our Letter of the 
+ 4 17. 


as * 


Dr. N aonag BURNET. 


17th of December «fie unto'you; 
11 vas our - Royal. wall and Pleaſure, that 
Andrew Popham, Gent. ſhould be choſen anil 
admitted into.\the firſt. Penſoners Place ia 
that our Hoſpitah, which. ſhould become vaid 
and in our Diſpoſal, next after fuch as had 
already obtained our Letters for the ike Plates, 
any Ab. there, were. Without tendring 
any Qaths, unto tbe ſaid Andrew Popham, 
or. requiring of him. any Subſcription, - -Recog- 
nitian, or ri det or Acts in Conformity fo 
the Dedtrine and Diſcipline of the-Church of 
Ezgland, as tbe ſame is now; gab 
Notwith/tanding: any Order or Conſtitution of 
2 in our ſaid 3 1 Which, yr and 
raciouſly Pleaſed to diſpenſe; in this Behalf 
To told and yen) the, Jad, Blaee, e 
Profits, Perquifites. and Advantages. theres 
unto belonging. And we do accordingly epect 
and hereby. require, that you forthwith ad. 
mit bim, the ſaid Andrew Popham, 4 Pen- 
aner gf that our Hoſpital, in Purſuance of 
tbis and our ſaid | former, Letters. .. Aud 
whereas we, are informed, that. Ph ilip de 
Cardonel had our Letter, dated the , Day 


of, Au that he omitted. to 
3 dah paſs god. 23d . February 
laft, after Andrew Popham's Letter had been 
preſented: We do herefire hereby declare our 
ita and Pleaſure to be, That the ſaid An- 
ow Po pham have the Preference, and be 
immediately. 


25 
- that 


26 The LIFE of \ 
2 e e 4 Penſioners Place 
in t And fo we bid 
bag e Oboe, at our — | 
Which! the azf if Day of March, 1686-9. 
In the third tor of our Rhe. 


| Here were two Letters, you ſee, already 
under the Signet : And thaw wanted only a 
Broad-Seal, _e all the Forces of the 


penſing 
Attack 


in i Preſence, wich the Original. "They 
brought alſo Witneſſes along with them, to 
, the Delivery and Collation, and fs 
left it in the Maſter's Hands, 

Theſe Letters Patents did not reſpe& 
Popham only, but ſeveral others alſo in the 
Univerſity of Cambridge: Four or five 
there, that were diſpenſed with for like 
tions. And becauſe the Form 
of one of theſe new Diſpenſations is worth 
feeing, I will fer down the Form of this 
in general, as it relates to them all; and 
particularly, all that belongs to Andrew 


Popham. e WA 
vue 


. hy 
ki 
% 
& : 
AS 
A q 131 
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TAMES 4 i a CO 
of 2 | Seodand, France and Ire- 
land Ni ender of the Fuitb, &c. To 
all to whom theſe Preſents ſhall come, Greets 
_ ing. Whereas Joſhua Baſſet, and Andrew 

Popham, elefed, or diveBed by Us to be 
elected one of the Almſ-men of or in Sutton 
Hoſpital near Smithfield, commonly called the 
Charrer-Houſe, have - hambly | fought us; 
that they may reſpett;vely have and enjoy" ſaid 

ſeveral and reſpective Places and 
ment, _ pollute and ye 

ments to t toely belonging, wi 
out ber gel s r e er to nſe 
* 1 er, or to map ood 
Oaths egiance emacy, or eit 
bye, or the Sacrament of the Lord's 


hob” wel 2 of 


of tbe ad refpebtroe 
ofen 8 . 
Places ond Pre ments, - 


28 e LIFE e 4 
hawk given and granted, and by theſe 
Preſents, for us, aur Heirs, and Succeſſors, 
do give and grant unto the fard: Joſhua 
* Baſſet. &c. 4 Andrew Popham, and 10 
every of them, our Royal Licence and Diſ- 
nfation to abſent themſelves * reſpectively 
From. Church,” Chapel . and uſual Place of 
Common-Prayers, as the ſame is now uſed in 
England; and to forbear uſing or reading 
the ſaid Prayers, or declaring their reſpective 
or Conſent to the Contents of tbe Book 
Common Prayer now uſed in England; 
and 10 abſtain from and forbear receiving 
aud adminiſtring the Sacraments of the Lord's 
Supper, according to the Liturgy or Uſage of þ. 
the ſaid Cburch; and from taking the Oaths 
of Supremacy and Allegiance ; and from 
reading and ſubſeribing the Articles of Reli- 
gion, commonly. called the Nine and Thirty 
Articles; and From making, ſubſcribing and 
repeating any Declaration, Acknowledgment, 
| aer Recognitiom; and from doing any other Act 
| or Thing, required by, or mentioned. or cun- 
tained in one Ad of Parliament made in the 
Thirteenth ar Fourteenth Nur of the Reign 
| of our late Royal: Brother, Entitled, An Act 
| Jar the Uniformity of publiat Prayers, and 
1 Adminiſtration- of of the Sacraments,” and other © 
| Rites, and 8 and: for \eftabliſhing 
| 
| 


the Form of mating. ordaining, and Conſe- 


off , _ Biſhops, Preefts. and Deacon in the 
A mY Church 


A\ 


Dr. 'Tx HOMAS Mun r. 29 


'Church of England, me of containeld 
in another Af f Parliament, made in the 
Ni ve and Twentieth Tear of the Reign of our 
Jaid late Brother,” Entitled, An 4 for the & 
preventing Dangers which ma | : 
from — — Recuſants: And ſrom dom, 
declaring and ſubſcribing ail and every ſuch 
other Ad and Atts, 755 Bing and Things, in 
Conformity to the Dotrine; Diſcipline, and 
Liturgy of ibe Cburcb of England, as the 
aid - Joſhua" Baſſer, and Andrew. Popham, 
or any of tbem, b Recon of their or any. of : 
their being admitted into, or having or enjoy- "_ 
ing the ſaid reſpective Promotions 47 Places, 3 
are, is, or ſball be, by che Laus and Sta- 1 
tutes of this aur Realm of England. er. 5 
any Statute, Conſtitution or Cuſtom of our 
ſaid Univer ſity of - Cambridge, or f the Col- 
leges or Hoſputal heretofore "mentioned. And 
'our Pleaſure alſo is, and we bereby- require, 1 7 
enjoin, and command, the Governors of "the  . ® 
Lands, Poſſoſfions, Revenues, and Goods of  _ 
_ the Hoſpital of King "James found im - 
Charter-Hauſe; pars 2k the. County of Mid- 
dleſex, at tbe bumble Petition and only C . 
and Charges , Thomas Sutton, 5 
and for the Time being, and all other Perſons "af 
whom it may concern, that they,” and ee 
them in tboir reſpective Places, doatt and per- 
form all and-whatſoever is or ougbt to be atted, | 
_ and 3 bythem reſpectively, for 
"©" 


. 
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Parliament, or any of them, 
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Kd Heat and to nl Sw! ringer pi 
R Bengfits and Advantages, to any poor 
Man in the ſaid Hoſpital belpnging. Not- 
withſtanding that the ſaid Andrew Popham 
bath not — or ſball omit, negle#, or re- 
Fuſe to take the Oaths of Supremacy'and Alle- 
giance, or either of ibem: Or bath nat done 
or performed, ar ſhall omit, neglect, or refuſe 
to do or perform what 2 the ſaid As of 
or by one other 
AFR of Parliament made in the Third or 
Fourth Year of the Reign of our late Royat 
Grandfather King James; over Eng 
Sc. Entitled, An Act for the eſtabliſhing 
and confirming of the Foundation of the 
Hoſpical of King James, founded in Char- 
ter-Houſe, in the County of  Mzddle/ex, at 
2 humble Petition and only _ and 
es of Thomas Sutton, Ela; and of the 
Foe thereof. Or by any Statute, Law, 
F > tution, or Cuſtom of the ſaid Hy pita, 
be 25 „ —_—_— 
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ae Authorities and yes a 2 


—_ 


/ or — 
or hy Fu 7 or Ho although the 70 Joſhua 
Baſſet, and Andrew Popham baue . not, 
or any of them hath not done or a 
any. Time or Times bereafter omit, 


A refuſe to. do or perform Thing or 
Thing enjained, required or enatted to be done 


22 75 by the ſaid 9 F Parliament, 
them, Re by any other At op 


og mg id late 

Brother . King Charles II. or in the 
fifth, 3 three and tentiet b, 
4d twentitth, nine and tꝛuentietb, 
and thirtieth Years of the Reign of . the Jate 
Nyecen Elizabeth, ar in the fir. or. third 
Tears of the Reign of our late Royal Grand- 
* King * over England, Ts. Or 


al 
rſt, 


ven 


22 Statute, Conflitution,..or C 7 
"ol 1 . of Cambridge, ar 
the reſpectiue Colleg 


2 a aforeſard, 
bo jd Jn 


on FO Oy 


12 made in the Thirtteth © 


= — — gn 2 1 — — Py * 
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ſaid Alis or any of them, or for that" they 
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Baſſet, and Andrew Popham,- or any \of 
them” have or hath Committed Or done, or ſhall. 
commit or db any Thing er Things 4 
unto the ſaid Hit of Barmen or a or 
erther of tbem, or contrary unto any Clas, 
Wticle or Thing i in hou br any of len e 
tained," or contrary 1 nto' any" Statute, Conte 
Fution. or Cuſtom of, or in he ſaid Univerfity 
of Cambridge, or of the ſeveral and reſpec 
tive Colleges and Hoſpital" aforeſaid, or any of 
them. . Ford to the end that this our 1 
Licenſe, Difpenſation and Grant have i 
due Effect, 5 bereby of our Farther eſpe- 
— Grace, certain Knowledge and mere No- 
pardon,” remit, exonerate and diſchatge 
the the 1 Joſhua Baſſet, and Andrew Fopham, | 


of and from- all Treaſons; Miſpri N. of 


Treaſon, Crimes, Offences, Pains, I enalties, f 


Suſpenſions, Deprivations,"Senterices, Cenfurts, 


Forfertures and Diſabilities by them, or 1 
of them, incurred or to he incurred, or u 
wnto they or any of them nom are, is, or here- 
after may be able, for or by Rea on of their 
or any of their having acted, done or cum. 
mitted any Thing or Things e tothe 
or 
any of them' have or hath-omitted, negiected or 


refuſed, or ſhall at any Time hereafter omit, 


neglect or refuſe to do, execute or perform any 
Thing or Things enjoined or required to be 


— 5 erreuted or performed in or 3 the ſaid 


Atts 
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Ar Parliament, or' any f rham, vr un 
or iy abe Sratutet, Cunffirurions or Guflamt of 
 wecUnryerpbty of Cambridge, or of the rele- 
_—k 6 or Hoſpital aforeſaid.or am N 
res; fear" an ends. "ron and 


rene +Conrts.and 
as Mul, to fuenf. un Hine Far 
| al \Timesboreafter, 1 and Pro- 
.ceoilings wwhatyoever" againſi"'the'faid Joſhna 
Baſſec, ant Shire kn ham,” or many of 
them, for or by Reaſon f any Matter ar 
Thing hereby diſpenſed with, licenſed or re- 
ered." ud .our "Pleaſure is, and tue do 
Berri of. our more abundant Grace, rertain 
Knbwledge, und mere Motion, grant and He- 
| .clare, at-thefer Pre hal be in und iy 
̃ all "Things nm, and effectual in the 
—— all ie avariable for the Purpoſes 
2 4, notevitiſtaning the ſaid" Atts of 
arliament, or any — Lk the'Sta- 
Gates," | Conflitanions ar. 0 the ſaid 
ty of Cambridge, or of the Colleges or 
YHoppital -aforefard, ' or am of them.” And 
notwithſtanding the not reciting.or mentioning, 
ur nor ſufficiently. or! particularly reoiting or 
menlidring, or miſreoiting the Statutes, yen. Br 
Jitutions or Cuſtoms lle ; ad 
et ur Haſhital afor g 
ay Titles or. Contents Mars 
«withAanding thut the ſuid Joſhua Baller; an 
Hndrew - Popham, ur of _ ee ee 


4 | 
dnl \ at 
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at any Ti ime hereafter ſhall be a _ Re- 
© caſant, or convitt Recuſants. And notwith- 
 fanding any Miſnomer, Miſrecital, or other 
Defect or Imperfection in theſe Preſents 3 and 

any Act, Ordinance, Prouißon, Proclama- 
tian, Diſability or Reſtriction to the contrary 
thereof i in any wiſe notwithſtanding.» In Mit- 
 nefs — we bave cauſed tbeſe our Letters 
to. be made Patents. Witneſs our Selfe. at 
\ Weſtminſter the Fourth Day of M * 
the Third Year yf aur e. W ral 


| There was a great M; Rake e in 
tbeſe Letters Patents, and in a Part that re- 
quired the greateſt Care. The Act of Par- 
liament that ſhould have been diſpenſed 
with in Behalf of Popbam, was 3 Caroli. 
Whereas the Patents refer to, and diſ- 
penſe with one in the 3zd or 4th Year of 
King James. The Governors were made 
ſenſible of this, bur they would not lay any 
Streſs upon a Circumſtance, when the Sub- 
ſtance was faulty, and therefore and no 
Notice af t.. 

This is the Sum and Subſtance 15 the 
Letters Patents, MAN DAT O RV and Dis- 
PENSATORY. And as to the Caſe of. 
Papbam, in Virtue of that Clauſe, where 
the Governors of Sutton's Hoſpital, and all 
other Perſons concerned, are required. to act 
and perform whatfoever ought to be done and 

performed 
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erformed iuely, for the ER. 9 
— —— and efabliſhing the ald An⸗- 
drew Popham inthe ſaid Hoſpital. In Vir 
tue, I ſay, of this Clauſe, they demanded 

t Admiſſion of the Maſter; ; Admif- 
fions being made by his Order. But he told 
them, the Buſineſs was now depending be- 
fore the Governors in a Body, and therefore” 
no ſingle Governor could act ſeparately in'it. 

My Lord of Canterbury, as I told yo. 
call d an Aſſembly of the Governors ſeveral 
Times, but without Succeſs: Some coming, 
and ſome ſtaying away, ſo as the Number 
ſtill fell ſhort ; till Midſummer-day came, 
which being a Stated Aſſembly, there were 
nine Governors preſent. Then the King's 
ſecond Letter, and theſe Letters Patents were 
read and conſider d; and thereupon a Let- 
ter was drawn up to give Reaſons to his 
Majeſty, why they could not comply with” 
his Pleaſure as to the Admiſſion of Andrew 
Popbam into that Hoſpital. This Letter 
was ſigned by eight Governors, and directed 
and ſent to one of the Secretaries of State, 
to repreſent the Contents of it to the King. 
The n was as We 4 vi 


His 18 Majeſty {ty's rwo IN the o one Aa 

7th! of December laſt, and the 

other ha 2 o of March laſt, G 
D 2 


36. Due 1HBrof + 
by your Lordſhip, came td our \Hends:. 
Whereby his Majeſty. cequiresu8,\ chat we: 
admit drr Harlan to be a Penſioner in 
Sathns, Hoſpital, without tendring any 
Oath or Oathsunto the ſaid Anure Pophan, 
or requiring of him any Subſcription. Re 
cognition, or other Act or Acts in Confor- 
mity to the Doctrine and Diſeipline of che 
Church of England, as the fame is now. 
eſtabliſned; — natwithſtanding any Sta- 
tüte, Order, or Conſtitution, of or in the 
ſaid Hoſpital, with all which his Majeſty 
was pleaſed! to diſpenſe, Which Letters 
uvere received with the Reſpect that is due 
to whatſoevetr comerh ! from his Majeſty. 
And it hath not been any Fault of ours, 
that an Anſwer hath not been: :footier: re- 
turned. Several Aſtemblies having been ap- 
pointed 1 in order to: ĩtꝭ but there were not, 
at 7 Times, ſo many Govetnors in or 
about che Town in a Condition to attend, 
as would make up the Number directed by 
the Conſtitutions: We could not till no- 
acquaint your Lordſhip; that upom Debate 
of the aforelaid Letters, it is agreed to re- 
preſent, in the moſt; humble Manner, to 
his Majeſty, by your Lordſhip's Means, and 
through your Hands, That we apprehend 
ourſelves to be tied up, and to lie unden 
ſuch Brier Obligations, chat we are nor ar 
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Liberty td coup with what (is ie 
from us, —— 19195 

- For | dir che: faid\Hoſpital. ia of « privars 
Foundation : And the Governors 
alt according to che Conſtitations of — 


ſame. | 
by r, len of Purllamem, made: 


That. 
in the Third Year of the Reign of 
Charles I. of bleſſed Memory, Ir is ena 
That every poor Man to be elected and ad- 
mitted into the faid Hoſpital, ſhall, before 
he receive: Benefit of any ſuck Place, take 

the Oaths of Supremacy'and Allegiance. 
Therefore 3 your Lordſhip. to re- 
preſent to his Majeſty chat we conceive, 
we: cannot wick a fairhfut Diſclarge of our 
Fruſt, admit the faid Andrew Popbum. 
This, we pray your Lordſhip co repreſent” 
to his in the moſt humble en- 
ien you will er Ae 


. r DANDY. 
ORHO VDE. NOTTINGHAM. 
HALIFAX. E LONDON. 
RN = BURNET. | 


This Leer, When it with read 10 che 
King, he gave it, as we heard, to 
— 3/4 and bid him find out a Way 
how he mightt Have Nighe done him at that 

Hoſpital. 


te my Lord 


N 
" | | 4 — — : . ö 4 "I 7 * 
eL 


Hoſpital. But there were ſeveral Reaſons 
that hindered the further Proceedings of 
the Court againſt C hart er-Hauſe. The Per- 
ſons concerned were of ſo great a Charac- 
ter, ſo much conſidered by the Nation, and 
ſo well able to defend their Cauſe, that the 
Eceleſiaſtical Commiſſioners (who were the 
Support of the diſpenſing Power) had no 
Mind to meddle with them. Beſides, they 
had their Hands full of other Buſineſs at 
that Time. They were quarrelling with 
the /wo Uni verſities upon the ſame Point. 
And the next Spring, they fell upon the 
Clergy, for not reading the King's Decla- 
ration about Liberty of Conſcience. The 
Archbiſhop, and fix Biſhops more, were ſent 
to the Tower, by Warrant from the Privy- 
Council; and afterwards formally tried at 
the King - Bench Bar. Theſe Things had 
ut the Nation into a great Ferment and 
Uneaſineſs, ſo that it was neceſſary to allow 
ſome Time fog Things to * and grow 
m again, before they entered u an 
| 25 = ' Buſineſs. But W the late 
ter End of the Summer, when they ſhould 
have begun their Proſecutions afreſh, they 
ſee the Heavens grow cloudy, and a Storm 
a coming from Abroad. Then the Court 
began to think of new Meaſures, how to 
pleaſe the Nation, and put all Things to 


his again. So that it was no more 
Lidel Nor > SP, 
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Time to call to Account the diſobedient 
Governors of Charter- Houſe; who by the 
Neceſſity of Affairs, had been connived at 
thus long. But in this Interval, we had 
ſeveral Threatnings, that a 2yo Warranto 
(which was the battering Engine of thoſe 
Days) ſhould be brou ght againſt the Cor- 
ration, And that the Maſter, particu- 
arly, ſhould be ſummoned before the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Commiſſioners. But all this 
came to no Effect; neither could they ever 
get any Popiſh Governor, or Popiſd Pen- 
ſioner, admitted into that Society. 
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The. Dd a 13 Doſes ir this | 
-Wor x... How far it relates: to 


"the TuxzORY F the EARTH, . 4 
and bow for 70 the HIs TOR 
fo e DEE Wage ** t | 55 


HEN f git” nothin gh | 
Thoughts to wrice, concerning 
177 Earth, my . 125 was on- 
Nude s. the Theory eg 

iloſo ical, rel W 
Aſſiſtance BL Lek 1 the 
Light of Nature, without me: 
in ar all wich cher Sacred or Profapę Writ- 
But as Matter and Arguments are apt 


to flow i while we are treating any Subject, 
bs 


0 


* 


2 DE ORIGINIBUS RERUM. 
it ſo happened with me in that Undertaking : For 
while I went on Philoſophiſing, new Light 
ſtill broke in, both from the Holy Scriptures, 
and the Monuments of the Ancients, which ap- 
reared like Witneſſes, who, after the Cauſe is 
4 come in of their own Accord, with- 
out being ſummoned... {4 75 

And ſince the firſt Foundations of Nature, 
and the Origin of Things, are worth our repeat- 
ed Study and Confideration, as well on Ac- 
count of the Dignity of the Subject, as be- 
cauſe they open to us a Paſſage to the Know- 
ledge of all other Things in Nature; I have 
thought it worth while, to write this Com- 
mentary, or Appendix, to the Theory of the Earth, 
apart by it ſelf; and to collect together all 
thoſe Things, which, upon ſecond Thoughts, 
have occured to my Memory, out of the afore- 
mentioned Monuments of either Kind. 
The Theory of the Earth, conſiſts of two 
Parts; the firſt of which, treats of the paſt 
State 'of the World; the other, of the future. 
The. Faces and Changes of the World, 
yet to come, are chiefly the Conflagration ; 
and (ſubſequent thereto, the Renovation, or 
new Heavens and new Earth: Concerning theſe, 
we have in the 3d and 4th Books thereof, - col- 
lected ſo many Teſtimonies, and of ſuch 
Weight, both out 'of Scripture and Heathen 
Authors, that. there ſeems to be no Need, ei- 
ther of more or ſtronger, eſpecially ſince 
few Chriſtians will diſpute theſe: Articles. T 
firſt Part of the Theory, which treats of the 
Origin of Things, or of the Originary World, 
eſcapes the View and Attention of many, to 
whom thoſe Things appear trifling and empty, 


'* 
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as Rir or Shadows, which are demonſtrated 
= 9 wqurTixe;; theoretically ,! and by the 
Contemplation of Cauſes. That we may there- 
fore, in ſome. Meaſure, eaſe: theſe Gentlemen, 
the Three-fold State of the Natural World, 
(which alone comprehends the whole Theory) 
is ſhewn to be grounded on ſacred Writ, and | 
22 by the moſt antient Tradition of 
the Sages n thoſe, who have any 
Sort of 'Reliſh for Truth, muſt not want Ar- 
gument to ſuit their un Taſfe n: 
Buy the Original Vorid, we joſt now men- 
tioned, I mean the antediluvian World ; and 
that after St. Peter (2 Epiſt. ii. 5.) who calls the 
fame 4 x6ower ag Mundum — or the 
Original World, as it is rendered in che Nuk 
gat. ee likewiſe, | I underſtand 
thoſe T in y which relate to this Origi- 
| 20 ll ne 4 as. to include the Deluge it 
ſelf, and what relates to it, or 5 
follous under the ame Name. 
| Every. one knows, that the Ahtients have 
diſtinguiſhed the paſt Ages of the World, into 
three Intervals, 4 nnr, nude, iroerwy, the 
Obſcure, Fabulous, and Times. The Ob- 
ſeure Time, was what preceded the Deluge, Hu- 
ried, for the moſt part, in Obſcurity and'Obli- 
vion ;; the Fabulous, that which immediately 
ſucceeded, the Deluge, down to the Olympiads 3 
becauſe the Ancients had no Hiſtory of chat 
Interval, except what was uncertain and N- 
buluus. And the Third, beginning with the O- 
lympiads, becomes tbe Sub] 1 true Hiſtory. 
= bone ot] WET belong to the two Inter- 
vals, the Hiſtorical Age, ma dre 
enough be called 1. 1 1 but 1 


ly 
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ly and properly are thoſe Things ſo called, 
— 94 relate to he frſt ER omg 
_meval World. 29 cert 

- But beſides. the — andibne' Matters, we 
have inter woven a Sort of 'philo i] Hifto- 
ry, not univerſal, but ſo far as relates to Doc- 
trines, and thoſe chiefly which regard the Orꝑi- 
nal of Things; obſerving moreover, the Genius 
e Pars aan 

1 190g, whether r of 

Accurate or Fabulous. Thek Th Ln —— 
the firſt Book, and will be of th 
Dee leaving the Dregs, os. as — 
ht, and ſuperfluous Parts of Antient Philoſo- 
Ws; We may \ retain r ve 
Souls, | N 0 

Now, as as they who undertake long Voy- 
ages, have ſometimes the Light of the Sun to 
— — cheir Courſe, ſometimes che Light of 
S and at other Times that of the 
Stars, as 0 pportunities and the Weather - 
mit: Times and the Re- 
- 2 the moſt diſtant Things, are to be en- 
ured into, we muſt not every here * 


we 1 ſame Guides 3 — a | 
different Affairs and Times, the Foree of Lede 
and Authority of Witneſſes, will be various and 
| 5 However, after having duly weighed 
Ty 
S co ably, Rotors) peu: _ 
ar a R thoug] may 
e ily nene. kee 
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J AVING exphined the End e 
of this 2 the next Thing to 
Eee is, what durſe we are to take 
== compaſs the 7 All People have not 
an ee to turn over all Sorts of —.— 
neither haye they Leiſure for it. Wherefore, 
BY Order to. cut off . Parte, 1 a Jh 
5 too copious in it We enquire 
ta 505 4084 antient 9 
that we may, in a compendious IEW,,, 
| what NN it lies concealed in, and 
wh it is to be et, 1 
| However,, in this Scrutiny; ach op 3 
there will be no Need to go ſo high as the" Je 
tediluvian Times, and t n the 
World; for all wedge „ which ped dhe 
Delug „ and could come to us., rom, 
our Anceſtors, was . ofore locked u 5 in, che 
Breaſt of Naab only, whence it to his 
| Sers, Gab Chile and Potericy and IS; 
Offspring, . diffuſed - it felf over the Wor 
Neither will it be neceſſary to trace the fever 


ral Diſſents and Diviſions of all theſe Nations 
and n ſeeing few of them have been fa- 
B 3 mous 
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mous for Learning or Wiſdom : It is ſuffici- 
ent therefore, for our Purpoſe, fo to diſtinguiſh 
the antient Nations, | or” diftinguiſh them in 
ſuch Order, as may compriſe all of them that 
have been accounted learned, or celebrated for 

The Antients, as Strabo, out of Ephorys, * re- 
lates,. diſtributed the Seed of all Nations of the 
Earth into four Claſſes, according to the four 
Quarters of the World, compriſing them un- 
der the Names of Scyibians in the North; of 
Celtæ in the Weft ; of Ethiopians towards the 
South, and of Indians, a moſt extenſive Denomi- 
nation, for the reſt towards the'Eaft : Theſe are 
Names very common among the Antients. 
And' fince theſe People no Way obſcure 'for 
Religion, Laws and Learning, take up, and 
include the whole Circuit of our Globe, we 

HM proceed through theſe Claſſes, to find out 
the natural Knowledge of the barbarous Na- 
tions: And becauſe the Antients confounded 
ſeveral Nations, under the Name of Indians; 
when we come to ſpeak of chem, , we ſhall 

rſue a new Method, by treati eparately 
120 particularly of Wel Eaftern Nase 
where Wiſdom ſeems, at firſt, to have fixt her 
Seat. The Greeks, in like Manner, are to be 
divided into their Claſſes and Schools; but be- 
cauſe the Romans are not remarkable for any Kind 
of Phyſiology, we ſhall not take any Notice of 
0 

Of the aforementioned Nations, we ſhall, 
with Eaſe, run over the Three firſt, ſeeing they 
themſelves left no written Monuments, neither 
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have others informed us, except very ſparing - 
. what Sort of Philoſophy they had among 
em. As to the Scytbians, many Things oc 
cur in antient Authors relating to their Anti- 
quity and Cuſtoms: But, concerning their Phi- 
loſophy or Opinions, about the Nature of 
Things, I find not any thing any where; nor does 
it appear, that any one Tribe or Set of Men 
among the Scytbians, as it is uſual elſewher e, 
was ſet apart for thoſe Studies. Solon is ſaid 
to have admired Anacbharſis, the Scythian. wW. en 
he was his Gueſt at Albens: But I believe it 
was on Account of the virtuous Diſpoſition and 
good Senſe of the Man, and not of his Know. 
ledge of the Sciences. So much, indeed, S/rabo 
hath obſerved to the Honour of that Nation 
And for. the ſame Reaſon Anacharſis, Abaris, 
and ſome: other like them, were in great Eſteem 
with the Greeks, becauſe they ſeemed to carr 
d wwith them, certain national Tokens of Gentleneſs, 
Perfection and Fuſtice. Abaris, is ſaid to be an 
Hyperborean, and Prieſt of Apollo; and to have 
performed certain magical Tricks, being con- 
veyed by an Arrow through the Air. But 
ſince there were many magic Arts and Speci- 
es of Magic uſed among the Antients, I do 
not think all who practiſed them, are to be 
reckoned: Philoſophers. However, it is worth 
obſerving, that this Maris, according to Suidas 2, 
beſide many other Works, wrote a Theogony, 
and conſequently, treated of the Origin of the 
World ; for the Antients always joined theſe 
Two together. To this Maris, we ſhall aſſoci- 


ate ' Zamolxis, the Gele 3 the Pythagorians n: 
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make them both Cotemporary with eee Y 

but others reckon them more antient. 

agreed in the common Opinion of all the Phe 

loſophers of that Age, viz. concerni Ve 
Immortality and Tranimigration of Þ 
call this Opinion common.: For as no — is 

made of it, with regard to the Orientals, ſo 

Ctſar and Lacan affirm the fame Thing of the 
Gaus. Appian of the Germans, and Julian + 


from the Authority of Trajan, of the Getes. It 


may not be amiſs to cite the Words of Trajan. 
T have intirely deſtroyed the Nation f the Getes; 
they are the oſt warlike People any where to be 


found, not only aon Account of their bodily'Strength, 


but iu Conſequence of that Opinion, which Zamol- 
xis, who it held in great Reverence: by them, 
has revted in their Minds for believing they 
do: not dye, but. are tranſplanted into other Ha- 
bitations;, they ſubmit thereto more Oy Fe my 
prepare ſor @ Journey. 2 
I met not with any y ching in the Wridings of 
che Antients concerning the hyſiology W 
ſo called) either of the Halt, or Europæan 
Scythians; nor can I find, if any there was 
-formerly among them, in what Age it became 
Joſt and extinct, thoſe Regions haring k 
over run with Barbarity — many 954 e 
Jam inclined to believe all the antient 
Nations derived ſome Rudiments, both of na- 
tural Knowledge and Religion from the Sons of 


Noab; but with ſome of them that Philoſophi- 


cal Learning failed ſooner than with others; 
and even ſometimes, without any one obſerving 
it, by reaſon of the NING of Time; ſo that 


82 — 


not 
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not any Memory or Footſteps have remained of 
it. There was publiſhed not many Tears ago a 
certain Northern Mythology, under the Name 
Fables, ſeems to contain ſome I bings of a much 
Theology, than any which are to be found 
among the Greek and Lalix Authors, concern. 
ing the Learning of the Scyibhians or 1Northern 
Nations. Laſtly, As to the Scythian Archæo! 
jes, beſides che Scythian Oracles written by 

Abaris, * Tce/ius's Book concerning Mylterie: 

mentioned by Clemens Alaxandrinus upon this 


Co mne [0H 213 * 
From the Scytbhians we will proceed Wes. 
ward to the Celta; and it is certain, that a: 
mong theſe Nations, in the earlieſt Ages, there 
flouriſhed Pfuloſophers, or an Order of Men 
diſt inguiſned ſrom the reſt by their Name; 
Studies, and Courſe of Liſe; they are by all 
People called Druids, alſo. Semnathei; and art 
uſually diſtinguiſned by other Names, which art 
not any thing to our preſent Purpoſe. The Form 
of theſe Philoſophers remains as freſh among us 
as if they lived but to Day or Yeſterday! yet 
not any thing has been 8 of their Opinions 
and Doctrines, but a fe, Scraps and Fragments 
which, like the Ruins of antient Temples, de 
monſtrate, that ſomething Great ftood there 
formerly, tho? they are not Great themſelves, 
+- Theſe, ſays Mela, pretend in tnt dhe Mag. 
tude and Form of the World, the Motions of the 
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Gods. lt is indeed certain, that beſides the: 
facred Rites and civil Laws, the + Druids — 
plied themſelves to Phyſiology; but exc 
that, concerning the renovated State hs 
World, and of Souls, and the Revolutions, 
or erte la or of both. I find no one of their 
Phyſical Dogmas tranſmitted to us; it appears 
from | Strabo, that the Druids taught the Doc- 
trine of the Mundane Periods $ by Water and 
Fire. And as to that of the —— of 
Souls, and their repeated Migrations in this 
World, they had it in common with all the 
Philoſophers of the Zaft, and the wiſe Men of 
old, from whoſe Schools I am inclined to be- 
lieve this Race of the Celts was propagated, and 
received their Inftruftion. Some will needs 
derive this Set of Philoſophers from Pythagoras, 
becauſe of the Affinity of their Opinions, and 
that their Way of living was not unlike ; but 
they ſhould have proved firſt, that Pythagoras 
was older than the Druids. Theſe + were the 
Divines, or Magi of the Calis, ho Original 
ed long ſince the Age of Pyibagoras; ſo 
that he ſeems rather to have . his Opi- 
nions from them, or both to have drawn from 
the ſame Fountain. Alerunder |. 2 
Taxaw- x) Begyuaror dνννjẽLw & Tlvvayerr, 1 hat 
Pythagoras ſtudied under the Celts and Brach- 
mans. Pytbagoras therefore, inſtead. of teach- 
thoſe Colic Philoſophers, the Druids, was 
10 them. And among the moſt an- 
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tient, People famous for Wiſdom, Celſus ® reckkons 
de Tearxarhy Arvides the Druids of the Cells. 
The Celts were alſo numbered by Phornutus 


among + the Founders of Mythological Theo- 
,/ which was the firſt and moſt antient of 


r hv (i 1 Me v, NN, Y 


ai 
ur Apoll x Kids, The Magi had their 
Mychologiſts, as well as the Exyptians and Celts. 


And I make no Queſtion but the Druid were of 
the antient Race of wiſe Men (not the Grecian) 
whom Pliny, aſter the oriental Expreſſion, calls 
the Magi 72 the Gauls. In ſhort, it is not an eaſy 
Matter to point out the Riſe and firſt Ages of 
the Druids ; but upon the Conqueſts of the 
Gaul, they becarne exrint; "about the Lime 
of Teri, or, if you will, of Claudius. What 

Things elſe relate to the Druide, are foreign 


to our Deſign; but you may find moſt of 


them in a little Tract publiſhed in Latin by 
Leſcaloperius De Theologia Gullorum (i. e. Of | the 
Theology of the Gauls.) Gaulmin alſo mentions his 
Treatiſe of the Magic c of 1 the Druids, which 1 
have not yet ſeen. 

Moreover, to hege Parts, ad to this cds, 
are to be reduced the antient Philoſophers, if 
any there were, among the Germans, Britons,” 
Therians, and Italians. It is probable the Ger- 
mans and Britons had the ſame Druids with the 
Gauls; tho Ceſar denies it with 9 to 
the Germans, becauſe he was not then fully ſa- 
tisfied that they derived their Origin from the 
* Then, 2s to the Iherians, es or 
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12 DE ORIGINLBUS RRBRUNM. 
Spaniards (for we may join them all together). 
ic is not eaſy to diſcover out of antient Au- 
thors, what Learning and, Sets they had among 
them before the Times of the Romans, Fd 
and Saracens, Diodorus Siculus ſays not any 
of the Literature of theſe Peo = and Ae Ke 
count given by Strabo is in _ Meafure fabu-_ 
lous 3: for he ſays the“ Turditani or Betici, who. 
were the wiſeſt of the Tberians, had, $1 they 
gave out themſelves, Commentaries wi, 
rogether with Poems and Laws written digit, 
6000 Years old; Theſe Things are ATR, 
neither do they come within our Province, 
' which is ſolely. confined, to a Search after the na- 
tural Knowledge. and Opinions of the. Antients., 
: Sap to. = 3 the T Hetruſci, or 
among the wiſe Men of 
2 Antients; that mw cultivated” P hyſiology 
Diodorus Siculus bears Witneſs in the Words, 
They apply themſelves very Rn * 
and principally to. a Scrutiny into Nature, having 
gene beyond all other Nations in the Study of - 14 
ing 3 on Thunder. © For by obſerving, 
the Thunder, other ban be of the 
Air, they formed the Art of Divination, which. 
was firſt taught them by Tages. And of this 
Hetruſcan Art, Cicero, Seneca, and other Latin 
Writers make frequent mention, neither were 
they wholly taken up in interpreting Meteors. 
and Prodigies, nor was the Knowledge e of the 
Hetruſcans confined to thoſe Bounds: For it 5 
Pears, that they philoſophiſed both concerni 
the Original and of the World. As a 
about the Time of its W on 
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elſewhere obſerved out of duda: . But Pla- 
tarth T has à much more remarkable Paſſage 


About this Matter, in his Life of Sy a: Where 


he dearly ſhews the Periods,” or Mundane 
Changes, nh "_ the 8 Tear, in the 
 Hetruſcan Ar N ſpeaking of 1 
truly wonderful AE ich appeared in t 
Heavens in the Ts ot Marias: be Sky, 
fays he, being calm and Mar," there was bea 4 
the Voice of a forill and mournful Trum 15 
-loud, that all were amazed and terrifie 


Then he adds; The Sage Hetruſcans ail . 
"that ibis Sign tended a Mutation into another 


-Generation, or Race of Men; and the World taki 

a new Form, for hy believe Erhi Generations in 

all, differing from 5 another in Liſe and Man- 

. to each of which God has . a certain 
e of Time, which is limited by the Period” 9 

the Greet Year. It is 7 . ſuppoſed 

Authors, that the Haliant, as well Romans, 


ohio. hg from the ſame Hetruſtans; and it 
would be eafy for us, to 
to be ſaid on both Subjects, of e and 
Hh por ü. if the * oh of Numa us 
- had not periſhed; 3 bren burnt, after the 
Manner of Barbarians, y the Roman. The 


manus Marcellinus are all Joſt, which Books, 
together with the Hetruſcan Diſcipline. Lubeo 
Antiſtius exp lained” in Fifteen Volumes, as Ful- 
2 Placiade * recorded. #® „ N concl Ide 


e ee ee ee eee e e e eee . — n ‚ ita 
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* „ge Serm. . tbiManales Lade- lieu 


\ * 


- the 


ers, | borrowed their Religion and ſacred 


ce all that was 


Books of Tapes mentioned by Cicero and + An- 


* 


as well as Indians; | 
former, if I rightly remember, in the Opinion 


* 
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the Books of 7. arquitius, or. T pig. 0on- 


cerning the ſame Diſcipline, of which Mar- 


cellinus and T Macrobius take Notice, are, in 
like Manner wanting; but we have ſaid enough 


r 4; 5435, i= 
. Having lightly paſſed over the North and 


Weſt, let us now direct our Courſe Southward, 


in Queſt of Philoſophers, where the firſt we 
meet with are the Gymnoſophiſts, renowned among 
the Eibiopians for antient Learning; for there 
was a Sect of G ele among the Ethiopians, 

ut the latter exceeded the 


of Apollonius Tyaneus, who. viſited both of them, 
tho I know not whether he was a proper or 


' impartial Judge. It muſt be, confeſſed, there 


remains very little among the Antients, that is 
extraordinary or regular, concerning the Aibi- 

c Philoſophy; and but few of their received 

pinions, or remarkable Doctrines, which, how- 
ever I am inclined to attribute, rather to the 
Injury of Time, which eaſily ſuffers difficult and 
remote Affairs to ſlip away, than to the Scarcity 
of Matter, or the Genius of the People, They 
were 8 antient, famous for their 
Integrity, Laws, Morality, Piety and Cor- 
reſpondence with the Gods: Beſides, they had 
the Uſe of Letters from the earlieſt Times; 
and with all theſe Advantages, Leiſure, and 
perpetual Peace, /o ibat, if we may believe 


Diadorus, They never bad experienced a foreign 
2 


Government, but continued in à conſtant P 
of Liberty, and in the Bond of mutual Concord. 


* 
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Laſtly, It appears by this Sect of wſophiſt 
Philoſophers, and by the Colleges of the Prieſts, 
which, according to the Cuſtom of learned 
Nations, they always maintained, that they 
cultivated the Knowledge of Things, and the 
Study of Wiſdom. Beſides the firſt Inſtitution 
| — two Kinds of Letters, the facred and 
d vulgar, ſeems to be owing to them. 
From Generals let us deſcend to Particulars. 
With Regard to Cceleſtial Matters, if we 
believe Lucian, the Athiopians were the fr 
who obſerved the Motions of the Stars ; 
having ired into the Cauſes of the e | 
Phaſes, diſcovered that the Moon was naturally 
Opake, and borrowed its Light from the Sun. 
The fameAuthor alſotells us, That having laid 
the Foundations of Aſtronomy and Aſtrology, © they 
delivered thoſe Sciences to the Eg to per fell. 
As lo ibe Earth,1 find not any thing among the Æthio- 
Pians relating either to its Form or Original. When 
the Library of the Aby/ins (if it be not a fa- 
bulous one) comes to be opened and ranſacked, 
we ſhall have a thorough inſight into the Athis- 
pian Archzologies, if there be any. In the mean 
Time, when we are enquiring into the Remains 
of the Philoſophy of every Nation, it is fome 
Progreſs to know, that there is not any thi 
maining, where, that is the Truth of che Cage. 
We have indeed loſt ſeveral Greet Authors upon 
this Subject: As Aatbarcbides the Cnidian, and 
Artemidorus the — ah both mentioned by 
Diodorus. + Marcellus alſo quoted by Proclus, 
8 wrote r the 1 r as 


en Aﬀrol, f Ur fopra in Th. Phet p. 2, 56-in 
N — A l . p. 15, 56 b 
bozo likewiſe 
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16 DEORIGINIBUSRER UM. 
likewiſe did Bion the Salian, according to Laer. 
tins: He is alſo cited among others, both by 
Pliny and Athenzus; f but we have ſaid 
enough concerning the Atbiopians and the Sou- 
chern Nations, comprehended of old under that 
Name. Of the Ægyptians, who afford abundant 
Matter for Diſquiſition, we Mall treat _ 
nan in another 1 


HA P. III. 


4 SURVEY of the C OnrenTAL 
'InDians: Particularly of. te 


r and P biloſopby of the 
3 DEBRS, and Bra 1 uh 


TITHERTO. we * over chany 
Countries to no great Purpoſe: We have 
viſited Three Parts of the World, the North, 
the Meſt, and the South; and how few Sages 
have we met by the Way? We ͤcome nom to 
oF: Indians, under which Name, —— — 
rge Senſe, we comprehend all the | 
Nations, and forne Neighbouring ones. Here 
it was that Men firſt ſettled aſter the Flood, 
and in this Seed- Plot, where Mankind was re. 
paired, are the Originals of Wiſdom and Learn- 
ing, alſo to be ſought. It is both known and 
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granted, that the Inhabitants of theſe Regions 
were the firſt who were famous for Learning 
and the Sciences; for beſides the 755 lian, 
we read, that the Phenicians, . Arabs, Aſſyrians, 


and the remoter Indians, ane no vulgar 


Knowledge of Things, 
before the Sciences were carried into Greece 3 


man and Divine, 


and that from thence, as from its Springs it 


flowed by various Channels, and in different 


Ages gradually to ſeveral Nations. If you 
pleaſe, therefore, let us take our Progreſs fre? | 


the remaining Tract of Lands towards the Eat. 


that we may briefly examine how juſtly thoſe 
Nations; who have been accounted of all others 
the moſt civilized and; wiſe, have obtained that 
Character; on what Authority they are believed 
to deſerve it; and what Monuments they have 


left behind tgje. 


That we may begin with the more re- 
mote, it will be proper for us to viſit the an- 


tient Seres ſituate in the fartheſt Part of the Zaſt. 


Theſe are at preſent. called Sine, . or, Chineſe, -- 


and are famous for Learning and Poli iteneſs z 
but we have very little — of them in 
antient Hiſtorians, nor are they lee be. - 
them ſo much for their Knowledge, as Lon Br 
vity, and the Art of making Silks. , The 


mies of Chriſtianity, as * Por orpbyr b ae 


and Hierocles, . who, uſed. to propoſe 


% 


the famous 
and. wiſe Nations as, Patterns to the-Chriftians, - 


with-a;;Deſign: to reproach them, either with 
the 80 25 of their Theology, or the Igno- 


rance of ir Sect, have left the Seres out of 

208 2 Cel 7 indeed mentions them, but 

. > Vt : 5 A 2 f 0 | 15 1 7 . 1 r 9 ; 
—_ : . N ſtiles 5 
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ſtiles them Atheiſts, and places them -amopg 
the rude and uncivilized Nations. Neither, ſays + 
he, did the Scythians do thus, nor the Libyan 
Nomades, nor the Atheiſtical Seres, nor any other 
the moſt untractable and lawleſs Nations. * Nor 
does Dionyſius ſpeak of them much ' otherwiſe, 
terming them the barbarous Nations of the Seres. 
I ſhall, however, put a more favourable Inter- 
Pretation upon both of them. Celſius calls them 
* Atheiſts, becauſe they did not make uſe of 
| Temples, Altars, and Statues, nor that bur- 
* thenfome Apparatus of we 1 map other 
Nations did. F Almoſt for the ſame Reaſon 
were the Chriſtians branded with the Naine of 
Atheifts by the Pagans, becauſe they had nei- 
ther Oracles, Sacrifices, nor Images of the 
| Gods. Dionyſius calls the Seres barbarous, either 
according to the Greek Cuſtom, or becauſe 
they were amegouryis [r0-, an unmixed People, 
Vas Stephanus obſerves, and, like wild Beaſts, 
ſhunned the Commerce of other Nations. 
However, by this it appears, that the Learn- 
ing of the Seres, which is now ſo much talked 
of eyery where, was very little known to the An- 
tients. We principally owe the Knowledge we 
have of this Nation and Country, before im- 
penetrable, to Chriſtian Merchants and Priefts : 
'And it 'appears from the Credit of their Rela- 
tions, and the Monuments of the Place itſelf , 
that this Empire has continued from a very 
remote Antiquity, and flouriſhed exceedingly in 
Arts and Learning; and that without any Cor- 
reſpondence with learned Nations, or receiving 
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from them, for aught we can find, either Co- 
lonies, or che Founders of their N ation; as if 
they were of a different Original from the reſt 
of Mankind, and the Poſterity of Naab; but 
were urιν x) dvrodiSax7or, ſelf · deſcended, and 
ſelf· taught. There are extant among them An- 
nals of an Antiquity to us incredible yet the 
complain of the Loſs of their beſt and 
Books, which the Emperor Zio, ſome Age 
before Cbriſt, cauſed to be burnt, that he might 
extinguiſh. the Remembrance of all who pre- 
ceeded him. They have ſome Philoſophical 
Archæologies concerning the Deluge, the Pro- 
duction of Things from an Egg. wich Celeſtial 
Obſervations of wonderful Antiquity. ＋ In- 
deed, if we compare the Modern Cbinſe with 
the Modern Europeans, we ſhall, without doubt, 
find them much inferior to our own Country- 
men, whether we regard Mathematical Studies, 
Pure, or Mixt, or Phyſiology ; but ſince what- 
ever they poſſeſs is of their own Groth and 
Invention, not borrowed or fetched from other 
Nations, as may be ſaid of che Gretiuns, No- 
mans, and almoſt all the other Zuropeam, I 
think they. deſerve ſingular Praiſe upon that 
Account; ſeeming to be Wade well in 
Wiſdom as in Deſcent. 0 
Among the Sciences, Ethi:s are in ave 
greateſt Eſteem; the Author of which was the 
celebrated Confucius, the Socrates af the Chineſe, 
bonn inen e ines = . r 1 | 
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20 DE ORIGINIBUS RERUM. 
Time. They hold this liberal Study to be ſo 
valuable in itſelf, and fo neceſſary, to human 
Life, that they chuſe all their Magiſtrates 
from among the Philoſophers only; to whoſe 
free Admonitions the King himſelf is ſubject, 
in Caſe he degenerates. So much for the Seres. 
In the other Part of India towards the South, 
the Brachman Philoſophers have in all Times 
been famous: A Set of Men who gave them 

ſelves up continually to Contemplation; their 
Original indeed is not known, but their Opinions 
are worth a nearer View: For it appears from 
Strabo and others, that beſides Morality and 
Rules of Living, they cultivated Phyſiology 
and Aſtronomy. Nor do I wonder that their 

Phyſics ſhould ſeem trifling to many, ſince they 
are ſor the moſt Part wrapt up in Fictions, or 
cloathed with a fabulous Dreſs. For ſo Me- 
gaſthenes in the ſame Place tells us, Tbey taught 
 aatiunal Philoſophy and Ethics, being better at 
Deeds than Words, involving many Poinis of their 
Belief in Fables. Then Strabo adds ſome of 
their known Opinions, which they held in com- 
mon with the Greeks... They had the fame Senti- 
ments with the Greeks in many Particulars. They 
maintained, that the World bad à Beginning, and 
avould be defiroyed, and that it ' was Spherical, 
that the Principles of the Univerſe were different; 
but That whence our World was formed, as Wa- 
ter; for ſo. I think we are. to_ diſtinguiſh 
'73 , dd Tis . The Univerſe from 
the Formation of the Earth. He adds farther, 
That they abounded in Fables, aſter the Manner of 
Plato, concerning the Incorruptibility of_ the Soul, 
and the Rewards and Puniſbments in Hell, 8c. 
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Fo“. u ſee what important 2 are miſcalled 
Fables by this Author. Moreover, he hints; 
that they had, according to the Cuſtom of the 
Antients, ſecret Doctrines, or àifν. From 
the Hearing of which they uſed to exclude their 
Wives, len they —_—_— come to- be known to 
the common People. | 
Theſe Thin ings — he Brachmans: has 
Strabo preſerved out of Magaſtbenss, Nearchns, 
Oneſi 1 Ari ſtobulus, he a and others ; 
from whom, he ſays, took what he has 
written about India: Nor do we find ſo much of 
the Brachmanic Phyſiology any where elſe among 
all the Antients. To'theſe Clemens Alexandri- 
= adds, % rarryſetas, or Regeneration. 
And, ſpeaking of theſe Philoſophers, aſſerts 
of them, That they deſpiſed Death,” and bad 
a very. inconſiderable Regard for Life, being fully 
perſuaded. of a Renovation bereafter. . By which 
J underſtand © not only a Metempſychoſis 3 
bur alſo a Renovation of our whole World: 
Since that Term, taken Phyſically, has, for tie 
» moſt Part that Signification, as well among 
the Philoſophers, as the Greek Fathers. We 
| have obſerved already, that the Original of this 
Ph 16 is unknown. Some, however, will 
have it derived from the Indian Bacchus, by 
whom, if they underſtand Naab, as many do, 
they bring us back to che Fountain Head 3. burt 
it is certain, the Indians, whenceſoever they re- 
ceived their Inſtructions, from the firſt Memory 
of Things reverenced a ſacred Sect of Philoſo- 
phers, and conferred on them the principal Dig- 
nities in the Commonwealth. Let us hear Dio- 


Strom. 3. 
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Aurus Siculus, ſpeaking of the antient Polity of 
the Indians. The whole Nation of the Indians, 
is divided into Seven Tribes. The Firſt, con/iſis of | 
Philoſophers, wwbo are indeed inferior to the reſt in 
| Number, but the Firſt in Nobility. For they are 
freed from all public Service. Tbey neither bear 
Rule themſelves, nor are they Subjeft to the Go- 
wernment of others. © They are choſen by their own 
People to perform the divine Offices, and the Fune- 
rals of tbe Dead, as Perſons who are particularly 
dear to the Gods, and eminently Skilful in Matters 
wwhich' relate to a future State. On Account of 
which Functions . they receive Preſents and great 
Honours, I underſtand theſe - Things to be 
recorded of the antient Brachmans, concerning 
whoſe Life and Morals, many Things occur 
among the Antients, but very few concerning 
their Learning. Nor do I wonder at it, ſince, 
beſides the aforementioned Writers of the Indian 
Affairs, many others have been Joſt, who might 
have furniſhed us with a Literary Hiſtory of this 

, N — Bardeſanes, the Babylonian, wrote con- 

| ing the Indian Gymnoſophiſts, as Porphyry 
. z and 7erom cites him againſt Jovinian. 
A —— wh named Brachman, according to Suidas, 
Laws and Inſtitutes of the Brachmans, 

together with the Polity, of this Nation, in 
their own Language. Beſides Nymphidorus 
of | Amphipolis, wrote mw > ripe BayCagang), Barba- 
rian Inſtitutes. In which it is probable: he inter- 
ſperſed many Things relating to the Learning 
and Studies of the Heathens. And laſtly, Cieſias 
the Cnydian, wrote one Book about Indian Af- 
fairs; "ERS in the. Extracts which FPbulus has 
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made from Cieſias, I find not any thing remarka- 
ble about the Philoſophers or Philoſophy of that 
Nation. LES TE « 8 TEE | 
Thus much from the Antients. Later Au- 
thors who have Written the Hiſtory of the 
Modern Brachmans add many other Philoſophi- 
cal Notions, for the moſt Part intermixed with 
Fables. Nor does that ſeem to be unuſual 
with them; for we have obſerved from Sirabo, 
that this was the old Vice of the Brachmans, 
that they were too much addicted to Mytho- 
logical Learning. In which fort of Learning, 
tho' impure, and liable to many Corruptions, 
the moſt antient Theology, as well of the 
Greeks as the Barbarians was delivered, Whether 
ſuch. a Method of Inſtruction, was natural to 
the Genius of the People of Old, eſpecially the 
Oriental; or whether they made Uſe of it, that 
thoſe Things which were excellent in their 
Kind, might appear difficult, and not be diſ- 
cerned at the firſt View. It is molt certain, 
that there ſtill remain among the Indians, Ranks 
and Tribes of Philoſophers 3 and that, for 
_ preſerving their; Philoſophy, they ule the ſacred | 


and moſt antient Language, which differs from 


that vulgarly - ſpoken ;. ſo that it is no Wonder 
the ſame Philoſophy, or the Subſtance of it, 
tho? variouſly diſtorted and incruſted over with 
modern Fables, ſhould remain for ſo many Ages. 
Of this Philoſophy: ſeveral learned Men, who 
were long converſant with the Indians, have 
brought us ſage Accounts, from whoſe Writings 
we ſhall, on a proper Occalion, perhaps, gie 
ſome Specimens in the following Book. But 
thus much ſhall ſuffice for the preſent. 
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1 CHAP. Iv. 


Of 4 the ASSYTRIANS and the 
CHALDEANS. - 
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"ROM TY Bae we er to the 
Ahrians, who, after the Deluge, eſtabliſh- 
ed the firſt great Empire in the World, of 
which we have any certain Account. Theſe 
People are reckoned among the moſt Antient, 
who cultivated Learning and Wiſdom, and the 
firſt public and imperial School was founded 
in Babylon, the Metropolis of this Monarchy, 
and continued; to the Time of Nebuchadnezar 
3 _ the Great, and the Prophet Daniel. Even after 
\ the Tranſlation of the Empire'to the Perſians, 
Babylon was ſtill the Seat of Learning and 
learned .. 
Among the Gian, and Babylonians, rid 
Men were called Chaldeans, a national Name 
made uſe of to ſignify. a certain Se& or Order 
of Men. They were alſo called Magi, accord- 
ing to 7erom, before the Perfian Monarchy. 
It was over the Colleges or Academies of theſe 
Cbaldeans, that +. Daniel, on Account of his 
extraordinary Wiſdom, in "which he excelled all 
Men, was me Preſident by the King's Com- 
mand; and the Prophet's accepting of that 
Office, ſeems to argue, that theſe Magi did 
not only cultivate, evil and trifling Arts, but 
alſo commend 2 * and the d 
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of natural Things. At the ſame Time, we 
do not deny that the Chaldeans were cried up by 
the Antients, chiefly for their Skill in Naive. 
ties and Aſtrology, . which is commonly the 
Study of unphiloſophical Heads; but“ Strabo 

aſſures us, that ſome of the Challleans, the 
Philoſophers and Aſtronomers, Natives of the 
Country, had their proper Habitation in 
Babylonia, and would not admit thoſe Pre- 
tenders to the Calculation of Nativities into 
their Society, Hee) therefore the Aſtrolo- 
rs, we profeſs, an Eſteem for theſe genuine 


hiloſophers of the Babylonians,” their facre> * 


College and venerable "Antiquity"; for who can 
tell the Original of them? There- was no 
Nation elder from whence they could draw In- 
ſtruction; but many have received Inſtruc- 


tion from them. T Fuaſtin tells us, That 
Pythagoras went to Babylon to learn the Motion 


of the Stars, and contemplate the wonderful 


Original of the World, which are the two capi- 
tal Points of natural Philoſophy, and the 


| pity there are no Remains of the ritings 


are informed by Stralo, that there were va. 
rious Sects of Aftronomers among them, and 
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different Opinions concerning the ſame Matters, 


but he relates none in particular. Diadorus 
indeed mentions ſome, but too ſuperficially. The 
Chaldeans. maintain, That the material Nature 
| of ihe World is Eternal, bat it bad or Be- 
ginning of its Generation, nor bergafter Hall it be 
diſſolved. That the Order and Dif xi of the 
Univerſe was formed by a certain Divine Provi- 
dence ; and that now all the Heavenly Bodies 


- are perfefRed and governed, not 97 —— or 


any Spontaneouſneſs of their own, but by a cer- 
tain, determinate, and firmly appointed Judg- 
ment, of the Gods. They held, that the Mat- 
ter of the World always DN but that its 
Form, Order, and Furniture, were appointed 
by Divine Providence. What follows relates 
rather to the Chaldean Aſtrologers than the Phi- 
loſophers; ne They had ſome 

ar Opinions relating to the Earth, and declare 
it 10 have been boloacd and faſhioned lk « Boat ; 
and they undertake to demonſtrate this, as well as 
other Properties of . the World, with great Plau- 
Ability. What we chiefly. want, he rather 
hints at than explains, namely, their prevailing ing 
and peculiar Opinions about the Eart 

xzveles MEA Or ar, id ral. He only takes 
Notice, that they repreſented the Earth to be 
hollow, and formed like a Boat; or, in other 
Words, oblong, and ſcooped. into à Cavity. 


But their other Doctrines, with their much de- 


fired Demonſtrations, are at preſent no where 
to tell us, the 
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tions: But, theſe," as well as moſt other Ac- 
counts of the Antiquity. of the Oriental Nations; 
are inconſiſtent with our Faith and Chronology. 
We have the Chaldean Oracles long fince 
collected and publiſhed by Michael Pſellus; they 
were afterwards much - enlarged - by Fran. 
Patricius; and at length reprinted. in Part 
by Opſopæus, with the Scholia of Pletho and 


P/ellus. Fſellus intitles his Work, An Expoſition 


of the ogy of the Aſſyrians; but by what 
Authority? For of. thoſe \ſhort. Sentences. or 
Verſicles, how few. can be called Dogms of any 
Kind? And if Dogms, why Mirian! It is a 
confuſed Collection, which chiefly purſues the 
Platonic Notions; but of the cruder Sort, like 
thoſe of the Gnoſticks, or of them who love to 
talk of Things they know nothing of, in ſwel- 
ling and figurative Terms. Thoſe Writings 
explain neither the Origin of the World, nor 
any remarkable Phænomenon; nay, the Au- 
thor + ſeems to be ignorant, even of the Mun- 
dane Syſtem, or elſe he has confounded various 
Opinions about it with one another. He is for 
the moſt Part taken up with Enquiries about 


unknown Matter and Orders of Things inviſi- 


ble, as ſuch conceited Writers are wont to be: 
Tier dere u 8 ae ee 
Fragments, intermixed with Paſſages from the 
Writings of the Antients, tho not of the car- 
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was of, or how many Zorbaſters there were; and 
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Trias; but ina confuſed. Manner: So that 
T fee no ſolid Philoſophy in them. 

But if you have a Mind for a Sample of the 
Chaldean Philoſophy, as it is delivered to us b 
their Myſtæ or Adepts, it is wrought into muc 
the ſame Caſt, as the Order and Diſtribution of 
their Divinity. Things are diſtinguiſhed by them 
into purely intelligible and intellectual together, 
and intellectual only. The Supreme Trias is in 
the firſt Order; to the ſecond belong the Huges, 


Synochææ, and T eletarche ; to the third inferior 


Minds. This is the Philoſophy of P/ellus. But 
ſometimes he ' ſubſtitutes another Gradation of 
Things, namely, the Trias of the Amilites, and 


one Hypezocota. Fheſe are the Seven Fountains, 


after which Fountains are the Hyperarchii,” next 


the Moni, then the Zone: : After them are the 
Angels, Demons, and Heroes: And in the laſt 
Place, the c l World. © But if we conſult * 
Phletho, we ſhall find him diſpoſe the Furniture 
of his World in another Manner. After the 

me = rias follows the intelligible ux; next 
Synochus, Empyrens, Etbereus and Hyleus. After 
the debe oe are the Teletarcbhæ After theſe, 
the Fbuntain- Taulbers, who are alſo called the 
Founders of the World. The firſt of them is 
once called Trans ; the next is Hetute, then twice 
Trans; after him are the Three Amili#1'; in the 
Hſt Place he who is called Hepezoto. I have not 
the leaſt Inclination to tranſcribe any more 3 
but thus much the Reader is welcome to, if 
it afford him either Pleaſure or Profit. How- 


ever, let us return a while to the Oracle. 


Theſe Oracles are commonly attributed to 


| Zoroafter, and to his Philoſophy or Theology 


but as it does not yet appear what Country he 


the 
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the Perſian Zorbaſten being more famous than 


the Aſyrian,-we ſhall give an Account of the a 


Doctrine of Zoroaſter when we come to ſpeak of 
the Perſiaus. Jobn Picus of Mirandula , lately 
found out, or imagined he had ſound out, ſome 


Chaldean Monuments, which, in a perfect Rap- 


ture, he communicates to Marſilius Hcinus in 
theſe Words, Theſe are Chaldean Books, we 
may not rather call them Treaſures. The Titles 
are, The Oracles of Father Ezra, Zoroaftet 


and Melchiar the Magi, | wherein are allo tobe. 
found, whole and compleat, iboſe Things which are 


handed about among the Greeks faul! and imper. 


felt. There ts. likewiſe in ibem an Inter pretatiunm 


of - the Chaldean Wiſe Men, ſhort, indeed, and 
crabbed, but. fall of Myſteries. As ade 4 "ſmall 
7 reatiſe concerning the Dogms of- tbe Chaldean 


Theology : With a divine, and very copious, Aro 


ſition thereon, of the Perſians, Grecians, and 
Chaldeans. Bebold, Marſilius, what anexpetied 
Riches have fallen into my Hands ; may I not then 


reckon -myſelf - poſſeſſed f tbe Horn of Plenty # - 
Theſe are great Words ; but his Chaldean Treas 


ſures have not Fs appeared, and I am loath to 
aſſent to what 


Spectres: In relation to which, when they ſeem 


to appear, we can *carcely believe our d 


Eyes, much leſs thoſe of other People 
In the mean Time it is much to be 8 


a we have. loſt the Works of Beroſus the Baby- 


lonian Prieft, who had committed to writings 
not only the Civil, but alſo the Philoſophical 


Affairs of the Affrrians, 0" Rs" W us. 


In his Treatiſe againſt — 


2 Mirand, m. [2 249. lu . 
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Beſides, ſince it was the Cuſtom of thoſe 
Times to begin Univerſal Hiſtories, or even the 
Antiquities of their own Nation, from the very 
of Things, and from ſome Coſmo- 
gony, we might have expected, as well from 
the ſaid Beroſus, as from Nicholas Damaſcenus, 


who both wrote the Aſſyrian Hiſtory, the Dogms . 


of that Nation concerning the Original of 
Things; and the rather, bores it appears 
from "Foſepbus, and other Authors, that they 
both inter wove Philoſophical 7 a or 
Diſcourſes abont the W of 2. wich their 
Hiſtories. 

* Suidas tells us, that the Julians, ber and 
Son, who were Chaldeans, left ſome Comments 
upon the ſacred Rites of the Chaldeans. And 
Porphyry wrote Four Books on the | Chaldean 
Hiitory of the ſame Julian. Moreover, the 
Greeks, who wrote Ag — Magi, and 
their Learning, as many of them did, without 
doubt inſerted ſeveral Things relating to the 
Chaldeans. And Democritus is reported particu- 
larly to have written a6zoy XA .- / a Chaldaic 
Diſcourſe. But all theſe Books being loſt, 
ſcarce any thing remains concerning the Aſfrian 
Philoſophy, to be added to thoſe few Extracts 
we have given out of Strabo and Diedorus ; the 
Diſtance of Time and Plate having ſo effeftually 
deſtroyed the Things themſelves, and the Cer- 
tainty of them. Therefore, leaving the Aſy- 
_ rians, let us follow the Removal of the Jager 

and Learning to the Perfiens. 8 
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-* Suidas in voc. 
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"HE Wiſe Men , *mong e e 
called Magi, ame indeed which 

they had — with the Wiſe Men of 
other Oriental Nations; for there were Mays a- 

mong the Arabians, A en, Indians, and Others: 
But thoſe of the erfians were famous above 
all the reſt, and were employed as well in the | 
Management a Affairs, as in the C 
tion of IT. They had che Taitiom and 
Education o ther King's Children. They rasa 
ſalted the Bag. of - the, Palace, and of the 
Empire, which opened the way for that Fraud, 
by which, after they had privately murdered the 
rightful Heir, they ſlipt one of their own 
Fermer into the Throne of Perſia. But the 
uence of this was, the 4-4 
Slaughter of many of the Magi, as well as chat 
of the Uſurper, and the leſſening the Ack | 
riry of that Order among the"Perfians. - 
The Magi" applied themſelves to the Study 
of — , as well as Theology, a f Suidas » 
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The Magi were an Order of Wd; DO OE: to 
have been peculiar to the Perſant. They were ſo called, as 
Dr. Hyde thinks, from their Ears being cropt, n 
by called Maghguh. 


* (42/294, e prob. Lib. p. 67 . 


into 
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* » #rto the Works of Nature to come at the Know- 
ledge of Truth. Dion Chryſoſtom affirms the 
Game; That they were well acquainted with Na- 

ture, and in "what Manner the Gods ought to be 
worſhipped. Where he joins the Study and 
Buſineſs of either Diſcipline. -! Lau alſo 
writes, That the Magi were employed in the Ser- 
vice of the Gods, ii Sacrificing and Prayer; and 
that they entertained particular Opiniongalſo about 

* the Eſſence. and Generation of the" Gods, whom 

| * they tool to be Hire, Earth and Water. This 

Generation of the Gods, is the ſame with 
Theogonia of the Greeks, in which they gave an 
Account of the Original of the World, and 
of the Elements, under the Names of Gods; 
and that they took it from the Barbarians, this 
very Paſſage ſeems to prove. They taught alſo 
the + Periods and Renovations of the World. 
In a Word, if Pythagoras drew his Notions of 
the Origin of Things, and the Motions of 
the Stars from them, they muſt have been both 
Aſtronomers and Natural Philoſophers: He 
is ſaid, indeed, to have learned them from the 
Babylonians ; but as it was in the Time of Cyrus, 
the Perſiaus were then in Poſſeſſion of Babylon. 
However, I am inclined to believe, that after 
the Afjrian and Median Empires were deſtroy- 
ed, the Gbaldean — — ſtill ſubſiſted un- 
der the Dominion of the Perſians. Porphyry 

« ſays, Tat Pythagoras was converſant with ſeveral 
- of the Chaldean Philoſophers. at Babylon, and be- 

_ acquainted with Zabratus, and heard bis - 
pinion of the Nature of Things, and what tere 

\ the þ Original dy ens. cot 7 the N 
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Bur! who! can certa 
* Na — ifferently 
byndifferent Authors ) was lan 3 — or 


4 7 * 
the menwith 
ratlus: cTheddoret —— im Zoradas, und ſays, 
he! was 2 Native of Perſiu. It is: wertain, 
| | Patflar Magi'to have been 

ce and chiefly . 
2 e was! Maite of every "divint- Ferre 


From-w appears, 
2 — did not — ly themſelves ko tlie 
of Sacred and Civil Affairs but 


ao Locked bes che Principles and Lebe vf 


Nature. : 220112024 Bm vg Loco ne TB O 
— Zoroafter wes che Prince and chief df dhe 


Magi, as Authors aſſure us; bur they 
diſagtee very much 1 the Hiſtory 
Zorogfter,” or of the 'Zoroaſter5 Some reckbif 


after the Opinions and Dots 


who are ſearching 


trines of the antient Wiſe Men, as the beſt and 
moſt deſirable Part of Philoſophical . . 


A ee, adn ame 

or noes but among many Thin 
2 related by the Antients àboùt 
Serv it ſeems to be certain, in the fi 
Place e there were, at leaſt, two of tha 


Name; both of them eminent for wide 
„ one a Chen, or Batrriun, : 


and M 
who is — — many" 


Authors; the vthe 


4 Perſian; or. . Mede-Perfian, concerning whom 
there is no doubt. Secondly, Lam perſuaded that 


#bias"intimates him to be 
ald calls him Zo 


that the- 


one; ſome two, and others ſeveral more“ We, 


of this 


che Affairs, Adtions, rr 

* 215. rr Mö e e eee ee 
„ 5 ; Writings, . 
* as 

525 1 8 5 > 
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Writings and;other Circumſtances of theſe two, 
are often confounded and blended together by the 
Antients, as well as the Moderns 2 2 Circum- 
ſtance that uſually hap — Occaſions, 
where Things or — —_— — Name 
re concerned, Hher bey be Gods of the 
| or illuſtriom Men ; while. the: Di. 
of Time, and the of: WII 
ters, by the Reſemblance of Things intro- 
duce Error and Confuſion. But over 
theſe, Matters, we ſhall briefly examine; what 
Writings or F "_ er daft or hat 
Swinging his Name at preſent. 

I. ſhall ſay — — Hyſt abs and Ofthaner, 
who * —— by many Authors; — : 

5 nothing certain concerning 

and ot their Opinions, at all. 28 and 1 

The Perſians took the Elements, the Stars, 
and che Heavens to be Gods > Of the Stara, the 


Sup; was the chiefeſt Object of thein Devoti · | 


on 3 of the Elements, the Fire: And by the 
Name of Jupiter, they underſtand the whole 
Circumference of Heaven: They maintam a 
perpetual Fire, which is never extinguiſhed in 
their Hyraibeia, or Fire Temples ; as the Greeks 
did afterwards in their *: Protarie, and the No- 
mam in their Yeftalis ; the Jes alſd kept Holy 
Fire continually in their Temple 3: the 

2 and other — 2 

ment in ſingular Honour. ire 

Perſians, is called by Ammianus Marcallinus, + 
the. 3 fell. from CO hy Rept 
ever y rning by, at Magi. orphyry 
makes. it bye one Remove rang Aarti or 


® Where Veſts Fire wan hep + Lib. xii © 
84171 1H #1 . to 0 
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3 great Reſecmblanceof 3: 

ds ichs, Will /have itt de exe — 

whom ITE & reſolved 1 152 
| «Nnge it is 


| Aceamnt 2». 
Phyſical : dien "th 
z29:M wi rn 


„ nn rink 
gion: ok; the: Pet 


my Deſign 
eee the 


e 
eiaber io gn tatares; 
N 2 e lle rontrary 
to be infaded with 
Min my N 
ca¹¹ſ ¹⁰ 1 Greeks, | believe 
Goda bare been. horn. gs Men are, 3 
M. tba. in 


their Appeeronee.'; their Amr iis 
% een, certain wary high: Manntains\o and = 
3 Jupiter, which Name they! pive 
The gubale Cir ee f Hes ven. ERS 
. iu ſbe Sun and Moon, and taithtElnthy 
Hie. M ahr, and the Winds: Aud Ito abrſel oni 
tbey-peid dune Adoration from ibe Hing. The 
Ri which theyi long finca inſtituted ima Mm. 
1 of.4ht) aforefaig, Gedrs- wege theſe 
fans, : when they, ane, auνt ia ſacrifice; chaos | 
erett Altars, nor tindle any Fra s neitber doo they 
uſe: Libatianr, Flutat, Crauns or Cakes:y but ben 
any Perm intends:10\ſaerifire te; — — 
Nr cents. a 2 in a cle Karte and 
the Cod wWenring Mara ound 


* ora. TH, idea ard 2277 Nags TE 25 
neu, 5. g A 5 
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the King : He who offers the Sacrifice} being bon 
prebended among the ref of the nan; wben be 
bas: cut. the Nb of the Vim in Pieces, und bol 
ed it, Be. ee, 2 very nde Grat, 
. . the uo par 1 "Then 2 being dai 
upon it, the Magus ftanding up, ſings thi Theogoniy, 
ö they uſe Mage fo: of JOG A "or Iieanta- 
tin. Thus the Perſians worſhiped "the Gods} - 

with more Purity and” ſeſs Superſtition "chan | 
. regard fret by Shade de e 
are repo ifterently* * trabo, oe 

they relate to Aiden Sos of wem, or | 
different Ages. What is worth our — 
tion is, that e Time of ſac 5 j "rhe 


the World ; for de — "hem 
Gods the Perfiari kad ; namely, "the Geb 
al Bodies, the Elements, the Farts and Regi- 
ons of the Univerſe: The Original therefore 
of the-Per/ian Gods, is the ame with -\thefe 
Celeſtial and Elementary Bodies, er che Ori- 
of the Heaven, Stars and 3 hich 
is the true Theogony of the antient Barbarians, 
and which afterwards the Greeks, Who fanciec 
their Gods were born like Mortals, cenvert- 
ed into the Genealogy of their Gods ʒ but. 
enough has been ſaid about theſe Matters 3 let 
us now return to Zorua er:: 
We have already ſpoken of che Cbaldenn O- 
Z racles, which are aſcribed to Zorvaſter.”” It is 
. further recorded by Pliny, chat Zeraaſter com. 
; poſed two Millions of Verſes , which were ex- 
Fained by Hermpbus Moreover che Arabs 
* nyt moos — Boche to de 


e 


* PREY * 


4**i:. e „ 


Spec. Arab, Almakin, Hiſt. Ap. 
Se © ͤ 608 24 , 
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AMagi conſiſting of twelve V qlumes, each oi which 
conſiſted of the entire, Hide of Bull e. Thoſe 
Tomes: 1:fuppoſe, contained: = 
; Fogntaints of che, agtiant 8 8. 
A we — — — 


area 


| — IEET * 
1 . among us, 8 Nane of . 


* 8 . 8 1 „ — — 2 
ain den MG eee 
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the" Shag hrer 83 His Confed 

eſentment-felÞWirkoutr- 5 

Sau ae gene ene b "Much 


bes ro Heredotus tells ug, 
ING 


Mftramed ) I en 
re Parr = bem i len 422 | 
— Magopbonia, br the Slaug 
a ſolemn ak of the en, in 

2 of that Trfunſaction : on Which 

Day. it Was pt des fü fort any of the Magi” to 
appear In © publick From this Time, we 
may cf Cenjectufe, that the "Dighiry er che 
A145 dec ed much among the Ferant but 
. pr big Nye are ny 

5, "whoſe Names are ver) 

mee, lived” much later chan the Age 
_ Sd Rends, e Are fre ktht 8 "Mage 

oontinusd till the THe of Aten | 
Tore: will have W e uns 
together - witty the Per Empire! ut 1 
nt m aRogether cone into their O 
for zus the COhalfeans Were not ſmedj- 
ee on the "Perſians ſeiz ing t 

77 men sons chern In"the Tiff 
or Df which there was & Diſpiire Wort 
ViGing che Se 


den Ne Ars deſt 9 8 5 1 ch 
ya x ben ir fel inte 
Hands of the Grecians ; but the po; Ae de 
"till prefided' in the tothe Time 
*6f Heratlins, wh detnolithed the Fry ia, 
or Fire Altars, Groves; Wü. Fre 
"Whole Form of their 
te Aadammneden Religion coed ri Phe 
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of it to which the blinded Perſan Boe on 

am deroted ; all antien Knowledge being no 
extin& a them . une BL 7 N wa Mt 
Se. mch ber the Mugi, wegs Lg 

and Tiſtory it would not be {6 diffeut f 
— the »of 3 e are the princip 


. — Pe — 58 6e. — 
made an excellent Collectistr 
Explication of the Myſteries of Mithra : Euſe- < 
was v eĩtes ib or Fight Bobs uf 

Oſtanes. Eubulus alſo, another Author, whoſe +- 


— is unknbyn, acqorqing Ito d Jerome and 
wrote the anger of Mitbra and 


te Hen N Ga 83 Nen A. 


of Mamlueſtia cumpaſed three: Bapksrot- 
cerning the 0— of the "Perſians : Add to 


Sow aren't Ge * 25 

a ©) 

Haun Mags "Treatiſe: af Arle, 
48 ordy of itil benas or 
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the Lydian, who wrote Magicks, ſetms to have 

deduced the Succefion and Series: n 

from Zoraſter, according to Laertiua w 

in the ſame Place, mentions Sotian s Treatiſe of 

e. Dun of Perſian Affair, aas, 

oh Eudemus the 5 — 
Wwhich are 19 


d Wo. 2211575 M Sti! 10 AO 1 Wag 
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bas await 0 ViofhEI a o . 


e Literary "Hillory\ of the; 
ARABLANS: 15 and; PROBNICIANS. | 
07 bt: 4 „ Al wh . 8 W. F N. N I 8 2 9 
E us proceed ffbm the e the 
"F j Arabian, and Fenice; wle, N 

) ing in anci 

who"was more ancient than Moſes 3: bod 
left an eternal Monument of Arabi + Wiso ; 
of we abode, * a0 war's T0 I Go D, 
and x Lover of Tun; vue bad Werfel Ski. 
|< Braſs: 45:4. . 2 to H upright aud un 

Dee een huh "FEE Baris 
"Foul never . xample- 
-Firtue a 
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2 bs dearef Ghia: could dre his 
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him . arg ws 2 
and 2 1 


whom beck ee — 
2 Bling nor dor would. h Aburge biinſelf qyith 
% bil be knew hinge ie of 
Freut and memorable. Excmple of the: utmoſt: Ef. 
y of Narural Religion.” 1s D ECT da mi 
za They: who deſlire to be farther acquainted 
with the celebrated Piety of this Man, and 
Would khe²e . how nearly his Cdnverfation:way = 
conformable to the ſacred. Pretepes of Chriſtix. 
W may conſult Caccbiur, hd treats ver 
of — Matter. In time, Le. 


— nat — Adverſury in a His 
i: Attacks. h, though he received ma 
«Wounds which to his Bones 
Marrow, and became tlie Ning Prey of 
Worm yet roſe tribmphant wer ales 
* 22 and A ina ; + whom Deach . 


, = wg and ae he Foe, "He it Lg 
10 07991517] [Her %203 309-361-0042 * iT 
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Satan; he firſt bore away the T at 
1 Viaory fromthe vil one, ——— Nemean 


or Habmian, the Olympic: or Rythian, or 

c other — — by.<þe 
* Greciaz- Recorda, but in the more important 
— SD 
2 

4 and Accommodations of Li * 

«+ were laid in Ruins, and with a noble Intre 
pidity, he faw them convertet into the Tombs 
* and Cœmitaries oi all his Offspring, whom, 
« in one Day, and at the fame Neem 
de were ſeated atound the ſtſtival Table, i his 
Re wicked” Adverſary overwhelmtd-in-one pro- 
4 miſcuous Heap. Nor vas the Pride 
<; and Envy of the Enemy ſatisfied; till the Di- 
vine Combatant was lad Naked upon the Aſhes, 
r covered with Bruiſes and »>Lllters; {and cun- 
A ſumed by Worms: He made bun a ſtrange 
and dreadful Speftacle; to all che World du- 
<4: ning the of: ſeven Nears, grioding the 
223 => >the: mo rtyr{ wich his Teeth, 
and paiſoning him wi Tongue, 
£*{ uli at * e [cxterminating Spirit, che 
d wicked Fiend di othe Diſgrace of be being 
is on — and met with a to 
2 eg d 0 the Memory nnd 
tare. due to 

| - rn a Man; 0 Dat 2015 

9 Farther, Fhat our Halian was n of 
great Learning and Knowledge, and well . 
i oatural Science, appears: 2 evidently from 
he Hiſtory of his * This. (fays 5) 
contains tlie 11 Whole Ouran 
It is ceatain, that the rines and Precepts of 
the Sons of Noab, are to be found in thoſe 
mentaries ; and from PN ay 
trat of the Origine of the World, and the Di 


. 


\ 
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Gotior'ot i Dy the (which 
jr mb ey is matſfeſt) that in 


thor of that Work, was"acquaineed with their 
Doctrine ¶ ſay, this Frimictvs and ra: 
un Avthot'3 fer vhbever he was whotoaft thi 
Werde ind Ferm in Which it ar this 
Pears, muſt (unleſs we wilt Have the w 


His Hiftory"of the"Life f . from 'Mrds 
= Record: Not did the Author 
Sat chis Mai fer *He has leſt 
ee mance, which h 
u e of the Foun tain and 
crived. 
be the” firſt! and mſt ancient 


EG 5 Wiſdom y ſor nd NA 


won, nner the Tyne the"! 
690 te be extant; can 
F uch Ancient erte 


— Enoch 
— 


Iva Opinie 
lived, „Was before that” of Mee *3*'Whence 
bum chat the Uſe of Letters and Wii 
F beſides the Knowledge of che "Sears, 
many Parts/6Pnatiral Hiſtory, ad, 
the Worſhip é t Mẽꝭẽj & Go, to be 
With in Arubis before s Wüs bon. And de. 


Na ee dere de deen hade 


d viſit in @ tare Og 15 4 Nause of Arabia, 
as may be gathe 


terary Gonteſtit namely, do yithe Midom of 
. whether it was equal to the Voice of 


or her own private ON ad 
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both theſe Poitrs'this/Primithe and Hb 


n draw. the Materials 


Origin! from 
197 ig 1853 
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en that che Tine witer e Fob 


5 re ffom fever Clranenſhantes, - 
5 Tom. on purple, 47 we: 0 her Kin- 
; ua on ſc, as it were, to ena * - © 
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ſay, may. well be an Argument chat the Stud 
of Wiclem prevailed in ee 
the Royal Court, 35 Schaply.af NS ans 
that —— A; — 7 — OI 
Diſpitatioris. . There — GIO 1 A oniiks 
not] in the Sacred e er, andy later 
Evidence, or Example, Wiſe "Men inte 
dia; I mean, the Maxi whocicame from: the 
nee fra 2 For . 
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Ichink the ame is rally Jap v he. +: 
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bo | the Tahabit 
dan, or Zabaiſtaus (the — E beth 
Has or — ae Feb 
remarkable; à very antient ' People; and" re 
-gious after their Manner.” "The s dell u 
that Abrabam- — educated in their 
and Worſhip ;“ but that afterwards he went 
from them; chat he might adore the rue Go 
and then oppoſed their Doctrine Farthi 
Aainenidey. | ef Opinion that Ma, in 
forming his Laws, had a great Regard to 
Manners and Ceremonies of the Zabiavs; + a 
Aw makes 2 — — 5 
is Legiſlator, and worthy, together wi 
| en be Conſiderte in Ms (Bungee that he w 
| avoid whatever was noxious in em. No it A. 
that there were aluays among cheſe, Mag 
or Philoſophefs of the Primitive Soft; and t 
not 9 ea very antient Books and Tra 
ditions, but give bur that they are Deſcendants 
from ab, and.that the Religion of "Noah was 
the Foundation of their Faith ''"Fhis indeed, 
wavcmaintumed pure by Fob, their 'Countryman 
or 1 ; - butthey had defiled' it by 100. 
2 5and” - Impurities : For they wot! 
ſhipped the Sun, and Moon? and Geties'sf 
„4 Pbilgſtorgius informs us. 
8 — when he, dlears ; 
ſelf, ctho* an Aratjian' C; from! the Sin of | 
ring the Heavenly, Bodies. It is therefore Fra- 
ſonable to cunclude; that there were e the 
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12 gennine Obſervers of the of 
M oab, as well as degenerate Pretenders: Of the 
former Number was Job, together with his 
Friends and Relations,; and among the latten, 
were the Zabian and other Inhabitants of Ar- 
ia: For the Arabians, in general, affact to be 
thought nearly related to — wg aſſerting it with 
great Vehemence, and have drawn, in their 
er, the Original of their Nation ftom 
Jim. > ſuppoſing their Natives, to ſpring from 
an, and. Strangers, from Jmael: Both: of 
theſe retain ſome. Doctriaes of the Sons af Nea, 
which ſeem to me to be the Roots: of Oriental 
Wiſdom. Farther, if the | Magi; who game 
to worſhip our Saviour, were of this fame Coun- 
try, we ſhall. find Reaſon to believe that the 
fame Doctrine, and the ſame, a entry 
ſophers, remained -(the* but rarely) oi Bin | 
Arabians, n ts 
of Cbriſt; | eſpecially when Pythagoras 
there ſome Ages. before. Chrifi,' as — one _ 
the four principal Countries whigh he viſited for 
the Acquiſition of Knowledge: For he went 
to the Egypiians, the Arabians, the Chaldeons, 
and the Hebrews ; and he is ſaid to have con- 
verſed with a King in Arabia, (I think, rather 
with ſome. diſtinguiſhed. Magus) and in B- 
61-9 with the Chaldeans and: Zabratur. Pliny 
tells us, er 2 paid 4 to the 
Magi of. Arabia, Perſia, Æibiopia and Egypt: i) 
Thus much for the Times beſare Chriſtia. 
nity: Now, we cannot ſuppoſe that the Chri- 
ſtian Religion gave any Stop Of 
Literature, tho' i it did not much. ad. 
Fancy it in that 
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tion nor 
— 


mem- 
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member one Arabian among all the: Chriſtias 
Fathers. And for many Ages there was à fre- 
found Silence — — Philoſophy ; I ſa 
that that Nation was looked upon EA mary ay 
unkfir for ſevere Learning, as being addicted t 
| ſofter. Studies, ſuch a$ 5 of — 
pong oe Oratory, and the Beauties of P. 
he: But — 7 — Gy +> —ç ar — 
Ifnaliſin, or w of Mobammed;. aroſds 
and, by what Fate I know not, the Lave.arl 
Study of Philoſophy - revived among the Ara. 
bians, at the ſame, Time when that Empire took 
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—_— be — mar chat kater che Bath of 
Mohammed, the Arabian, or Saracens, founded: 


a 
new Monarchy, with their new. Religion 5.. and, 


with a wonderful Progreſs, eon. a great 
Part of the World. At the ſame Time they were 
animated with a freſh Deſire of philoſophizingj 
and when they penetrated into the Veſt and Ex» 
rope, they — — the Grecign and European Phi. 
——— which before was unknownand unheard 
of among the Arabians. Now. the Doctrine o 
Aritotle prevailing univerſally at that Time in 
how 1 — thn Schools and Academies, the ane 
generally embraced it i and o afterwards 
they every where propagated it with great Dili> 
gence, and But ſome of them tell. ina 
Seeds + of the Gracias Phi y. o 
or! med a new Syſtem compounded o vorings 
N In a word, ſo ardently did they lpve 
and ſek alter the Grecian Leatuing. and fi 
L of their Volumes did they take Care tc 
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r Hiſt. 
1 Maimon: Wb lee fue, 669,96. * * 
093 have 
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have trafisferted to them, and tranſlated into 
Aubie, that afterwards' the Greet Authors were 
father to be ſought” for among the Saracens, 
than among the Creciant themſelves. We may 
well wonder, that this Nation was at once filled 
with a ripple Fury, of Nehm Wutz and Wu 

terature. Je 24 

As for the two former, in les thin the Loops 
of one Age, they had brought many and great 
Kingdoms into Subjection; and, fot 'Learn- 
_—_ took Care, with great Labour and 
harge, — make Collections of Greet and Latin 
. from all Places. Erpeniis & adds furs - 
ther, that the Arabian, tranſſated into their own 
Language, all the nobleſt antient Writers a- 
mong the Zpyptians, Perſiant, and 'Chaldeans, 
who were reputed" to have been the Authors of 
all Wiſdom and Primitive Knowledge. But as 
for the Saracens, either all of them had not this 
Love for Learning, or their Zeal for it ſoon be- 
gan to cool: For when F at the taking of Alex- 
andria, F. Philoponius, who was in great Fa- 
vour with the Emperor, requeſted that the Phi- 
loſophical Books, which were found in the 
Royal Libraries, might be granted him, the 
„hearing of this Petition, commanded 
chem all to be burnt, to heat the Baths: A 
Glorious and Imperial Action, by which the 
Alexandrian Library periſhed a ſecond Time, 
co the nnn. Loſs of the Republick of 
- The Libraryiue , is che pieateſt Treffe 
of Arabian Books which yet remains; and is 
* to contain in Thirey T houfand Volumes writ- 
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ten in Arabic: But Hotringer * who is well 
— in Books of Arubic, ſays, that you can 
* find there any more antient than 800 
none that were written before the 
. aer a Divine, nor Philoſopher, 

nor Hiſtorian.” Now, although the Books 
which remain, at this Day, are not ſo old, yet 
they may contain many Things taken from 
more antient Authors, and ſome Relicks of 
primcœval Doctrines. Avicenna Þ has wrote a 
) Concerning the Oriental Philoſophy, 
which Tophail takes Notice of in his Epiſtle, 
and ſays, That he was deſired by bis Find to 
wie ' concerning the Myſteries of the ſame Philo= 
: But theſe, as oy: both lived many Ages 
che Birth of Mſobammed, have let us under - 
ſtand, that the Memory of the antient Philo- 
ſophy, was not entirely worn out among the 
Hallau, of 'thoſe Times; but perhaps; rather 
to be drawn from other Monuments than cheir - 
: own.” 14 ; f 24 Vole gf Wt 
As dot Ge Boss ef the: wy > Maimo- 
nides l [ nentions many, ' moſt of which ſeem ſpa- 
rious. It were much to be wiſhed, that That 
excellent Rabbi, who, with ſo great Pomp and 
Learnirig has revived tte Pockfine ef the Za- 
biant, 1577 made Ute of it to; enplain the 
Laws of Moſes, had given us a Proof of the 
Antiquity and Authority of thoſe Books which 
he follows in rehearſing the Zabian Divinity 3 
for, if chey have no Reſerence to the Times 
of Moſes,” nor acquaint us with the Religion and 
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* thoſe who lived before him, the Interpretati- 1 
ons built upon them, muſt needs wa a Foun- 
dation; for it would be unjuſt to ſtrive to 


accommodate the Words a. Fi . to 
5 after his Time. 


titions, which f. 
ut this by the Way. he remaining Part 


of the Arabic Writings are to be ſought in the 
Oriental Library of Hottinger and others, who 
have fudiouſly — of theſe . 
Laſtly, as to the Philoſophical Opinions of 
the Arabians, we muſt except that antient Sect 
called * Dabrites, who ſeem to have judged 
wrong, both of the Origin and End of the 
World, and human Souls; as for the former, 
they aſſerted it to be Eternal with Reſpect to 
its Paſt and Future Duration, but the rang 
in neither; for they aſſerted, that Souls were 
begotten and \mortal ; whenes it was a com- 
mon Sayi ong them, That Wambs bring 
forth, and t mh Hong by which. Expret- 
ſion, they denoted the Beginning and End of 
all Things: So.that I think that Philoſophers 
among the Arabians, did but ill deſerve the 
Title of Antique, ſince 
of the Eternity 4 oo Wal from. Ariſtotle, 
and their Opinion of Human Souls from ſome 
later Writers. But, perhaps, one Author af- 
ter another (which frequently happens), repeat 
ed too cdefly and incorrectly. the Opinons 
of others: However, it is certain, that after 
the Times of Mohammed, the Wiſdom of the 
Arabians degenerated into. Fables and impure 
Conceptions, and unleſs ſome Specimens of a 
more excellent Genius among the Arabians had 
remained in the holy Scripture, I ſhould ſcarce 


| as 3 TOP n — i 1 I "SE — Hae” 
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have 


took their Notion 


: 
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have placed that People in the Rank of Phi- 
loſophers; for it is certain, that the ' Arabic 
. has, * many Ages, wantoned even to 
ety, in Figments Allegories : But fo 
on 5 this Subject. SU OY EO CLAY Ib. 
Wie now proceed to the Phenicians, a very 
ancient People, ſituated on the remoteſt Bor- 
ders of the Mediterranean Sea; great Num- 
bers of whom were by Foſbua, the I/raelitih 
General, driven from their Country. Without 
Diſpute, this Nation was among the foremoſt 
of the learned ones: They were ſaid to be 
the Inventors of Letters, at leaſt, they in- 
troduced them among the Greciaus, under the 
Guidance of Cadmus, before the Trojan War: 
It is reported, that they found out Numbers 
and Arithmetick, beſides Aſtronomy, and the 
Knowledge of the Stars; together with Navi- 
2 and new Paſſages over the Ocean. 
And Laſtly, if we believe Peſidonius, Phyſiology 
itſelf, or the Method of Philoſophizing by Hy- 
potbeſes, owes, in ſome Meaſure, its Original to 
them; nay, that they may have their full Com- 
mendations, Sirabo * affirms them to be richly 
skilled in all Parts of Philoſophy ; Ve derive 
(fays he) by far the ampleſt Materials of all other 
Philoſophy, from the Cities of the Phoenicians.” © 
What Nation has any where ſo much con- 
tributed to the Increaſe of the Republic of Let-· 
ters? What Kingdom can claim the Glory of 
fo many Inventions, or has been more diffu- 
five (by ſending out Colonies) in extending its 
Dominions? Farther, Thales and Zeno, the Foun- 
ders of two Sects among the Grecians, were 


yr E 2 Phe- 
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Pbænicians, or deſcended from them; and“ Py- 
thagoras viſited not. only the Chaldeans and A- 
gyptians, but the Pbænicians alſo, that he 
might improve in the Mathematical Learning. 
Moreover, Pherecydes, Pythagoras's: Maſter, is 
ſaid to have employed his Time in reading 
the ſecret Books of the Pbænicians, and ſo at 
__ ſame Time, was his own Tutor and Pu- 
” Thus Suidas informs us; be bad no Inſtruc- 
tor (he is ſpeaking; of Pberecydes) but exerciſed 
himſelf in reading the myſtical or hidden Books 
of the Phœnicians. I am very ready to give 
the Phenicians their due Praiſes; but I am not 
ſo much inclined to believe What Strabo and 
Sextus Empericus report, vi. Tat a Phoenician 
Philoſopber, called Moſchus, found out the Ato- 
mical Hypotbheſis before ibe Trojan Har. The 
Words of Strabo are theſe; F we may believe Poſ- 
ſidonius, the Opinion \ concerning Atoms," vun, the 
antient Opinion of: a Sydonian, called Moſchus, 
who lived before the Trojan Warts. YO .q22 3 
And Sextus ſpeaks to the ſame Purpoſe. ; but 
Democritus and Epicurus maintained, that A- 
toms are the Principles of all Beings, unleſs 
we ought to place that Opinion in Times of 
higher Antiquity, and deduce it from Moſchus 
Tou ſee the whole Matter reſts on the Cre- 
dit of Paſſidonius, and both theſe, Au- 
thors make a Doubt of that Matter; now, 
ſince many more Evidences of unqueſt ioned Cre- 
dit, affirm, that Læucippus, or Democritus, found 
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out the Atomical Hypotheſis, and among o- 
thers, Cicero, who was the Scholar of Pgſſidoni- 
nius himſelf, therefore I willingly agree with 
theſe, and eſpecially, ſince the ſame Cicero 
does not ſcruple to give a Hint, that this 
Philoſopher is not always a true Reporter. 
Paſſidonius (fays he) I would ſay it without Dijre- 
Helt to my Maſter, ſeems 10 invent ſome Matters. 
Beſides aha t Way of Philoſophizing by Hypo- 
theſes and Syſtems of Principles, ſeems not (in 
my Opinion) to have any Reliſn of the Genius 
of thoſe antient Times, which Method was 


immediately followed by Philoſophers wen 


Atoms were introduced. Theſe (we may rea- 
ſonably think) were the Inventions of the 
Greeks, : and the Products of a later Age. 
I am of Opinion, that traditionary Phi- 
loſophy continued beyond the Time of the 
Trojan Wars, which depended! not on Reaſon- 
ings, and Explications of Cauſes, but on the 
traditional and primigenial Doctrine of another 
Kind and Original. Laſtiy, there is no Men- 
tion or Memorial of Atoms, or atomical Doc- 
trine in the Phenician Philoſophy of Sancbo. 
niathon, though he expreſly treats of the Cre - 
ation of the World, where there was the 
moſt Occaſion to treat of theſe Principles: 
Wherefore theſe Circumſtances being well con- 
ſidered, we ſhall be induced to believe, that 
this Allertion of 2 8 mn 
from Negligence or z ſince in ges 
there SIE Men, who will transfer the 
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to ſome Perſons of a Remoter Age. But to 
proceed. RS . . 

I know not any thing remaining as to the Phe- 
nician Theology or Philoſophy, but that which 
is taken from Sancbhoniathon, and preſerved by 
Euſebius *, from the Interpretation of Philo Bihli- 
#5. Porpbyry alſo takes Notice of this Phenici- 
an Work, and Grecian Interpreter, who was 
a Tyrian, and called in his own Language 
Malchus. Porphyry and Euſebius tells us, that 
Sancboniatbon wrote before the Wars of Troy, 
and Bocbart is of the fame Opinion, a Perſc 
of great Judgment in Phenician Learning. As 
to the Genius of the Man, if Philo has given 
us a juſt Deſcription of it, he was adapted by 
Nature for the Study of Philoſophy 3 he is 
faid to have been curious and accompliſhed in 
various Parts of Literature; he had moreover, 
a vehement Deſire of Learning, from what 
Principles all Things are conſtituted : For this 
is the firſt and greateſt Duty of a Philoſopher, 
to enquire into the Originals of Things ; and 
the ſame likewiſe appears from this Fragment 
of the Author, that he principally ſought af- 
ter the Formation of the Univerſe, deducing 
it from an antient Chaos, and then fixing on 
the primigenial Clay as the immediate Sub- 
ſtance or Seminary, from whence - 
the firſt Stamina of all Bodies which were 
formed on the Superficies of the Earth. Theſe 
Notions agree very well with our Opinion, as 
we have obſerved in a proper Place F. But 
ſince he confeſſes, that he took this Phyſi« 


from the Coſmogony of Thaautus, we ſha 
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come hereafter to treat of the Agyptians. San- 
choniathon has prefixed theſe Things to his Hi- 
ſtory after the Manner of the Antients, who, 


conſider what relates to this Affair, when we . | 


fab their Hiſtories, had uſually 1 Retroſ. 


4 ns to the firſt Beginning of Things and 
mes. Bur, accordipg to Suidas, he wrote 

many more .Philoſophical Works, which treat- 
ed of the Phyſiology of Hermes, and the The- 
ology of the Agyptians: Now, if theſe had 
come to Hand, there would have been little or 


no Controverſy about the Phznician Doctrine, 


or the Wiſdom of the Eaſt. There are want- 


ing alſo Theodotus, Hypſicrates and Mochus, who - 


have treated concerning the Phænician Affairs in 
their native Language, whoſe Works (as Tatian 
informs us) were tranſlated into Greet by 
Cbætus or Lætus. Now I ſuppoſe this Mocbus 
was the fame with Sirabs's Moſtus, who, 
according to his Opinion, was the Inventor of 
the Atomical Syſtem : Foſephus F joins to A- 


chus, Heſtiæus and Jerome, Afgyptian Writers of 


the Phoenician Affairs. But Mochus and Hej- 
tieus, fays that Author, and let me add to 
them Jerome an Æ ian, who made Collec- 
tions of Phaenician earning, ' agree to whar'T 
have already declared. He ſpeaks concerning the 
Flood, and the long Lives of Antedeluvians. As 
to Jerome, Toſephus affirms, that he wrote — 
'Phenician Archeology ; which — Wo 

Antients pred alſo natural 28 
which appears by this very Specimen. Be 


theſe, there deen Phenician Writers; —3 


thoſe we have mentioned being the moſt material | 


_ 
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to our Philoſophical, Enquiries, we: ſhall pro- 
ceed ro conſider other Nations 
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Of the HEBREwsS and their 
nn ee 
HERE remain to be conſidered, the 
Hebrews and the Agyptians, between 
whom, there was frequently a Contention a- 
bout the Precedency and Antiquity in learned 
Diſcoveries. But where do we read that any 
of the Greets went to 7udea to improve them- 
ſelves in Literature? whereas they all reſorted 
to Agypt upon that Account. For which Rea- 
ſon La@antius* admired, that when Pythago- 
ras, and aſterwards Plato and others, being 
warmed with a Love of ſearching out the 
Truth, went to Apt and the Magi, and 
even as far as Perſia; they notwithſtanding 
never viſited Judea; a plain Argument that 
that Nation, in thoſe Days, was not famous for 
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the Univerſe, of whoſe Original and Primitive 

Hiſtory we have ſo clear and certain a Know- 
| ledge, as that of the Jews 3 which we entirely 
dove to the Sacred Scriptures, and the Writings 
of Moſes. - 

Now, fince all Nations (at leaft according. to 
our Opinion) were the Guardians of ſome ſecret 
Wiſdom, ve maſt look alſo. for ſomething of 
this Kind among the Zews. It is evident, that 
this People never excelled in Philoſophical or 
Mathematical Learning, or in the Studies ot 
other Arts; nor did they ever give the World 
a famous Example of the Strength of human 
1 Ars whence. aroſe that bitter Reproach of 
| Apollonius, * That the Jews were the moſt triflin 

765 all the Barbarians, and that they, were the = 

who had never found out any Thing N 
for Li Te. As for their antient Schools and Aca- 
demies, they were not ſo much deſigned for the 
univerſal Study of Arts and Sciences (as now- 
a- days they are) for the Purpoſe of Religion, 
and attaining the Prophetic Spirit: For no Peo- 
ple, or Nation, throughout the Earth, abound- 
ed ſo much with Prophets, and Men inſpired 
from Heaven; as the Jes; inſomuch that it 
ſeems as if ſome divine Virtue was inherent to 
their Soil and Climate. But beſides theſe ſacred 
Oracles, they tell us that they have preſerved, 
from the Times of Maſes, or even Adam him- 
ſelf, a certain ſecret: Doctrine called Ca BALA, 
which comprehends the Myſteries of both Worlds, 
the natural and inviſible, and exceeds as well 
the antient Wiſdom, as the modern Learning, 
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therefore, it only remains that we enquire, if 
there now remains, or ever did remain, any 
thing true and ſolid about this Cabaiiftica! Doc- 
trine: I ſay, or ever did remain; for althoꝰ it 
is not to be doubted but Moſes was a very wiſe 
Man, and excelled in his Knowledge of the Se- 
crets of Nature and Divine Providence; yet it 
is uncertain how much of this ſeeret Knowledge 
he imparted to the Jes. But certain it is, that 
whatever of this Nature he delivered to them, 
has been fince that Time many ways depraved; 
and various Fictions of Wit, and trifling Me- 
thods of finding out I know not-what Myfte- 
ries, are daily impoſed by ſome idle Rabbies 
on their Diſciples. Therefore it is neceſſary ſor 
thoſe, who are willing to try whether any thing 


remains = gy Hen in the Jeu CanaLa 
— would know to diſcern the Nuria 


from the genuine, the true from the falſe, in the 
firſt Phce to cut off that literal, numeral, or 


re- Cabala; which is very buſy to 
and deviſe I know not what ſecret Senſes 


from the Letters, either of the Alphabet, or of 
divine Words or Names in Scripture : For ſuch 
trifling Paſtimes, and Levities of Fancy, are far 
beneath the Dignity of the Holy Spirit, whom 
ve muſt ſuppoſe (admitting them to be true) 

not only to have the Knowledge, but alſo to be 
the Author, of them. Secondly, All magical 
and ſuperſtitious Parts of it, are to be fet aſide ; 
which, though at firſt they took their Riſe from 
the Abuſe of it, are notwithſtanding, at this 
Time, f tly blended with it. Thirdly, 
- Common Notions, ſet out in uncommon Words, 
are not to be eſteemed as true Cabala. This 
Fault has crept into every Kind of myſtical 


Literature, to propoſe, with great Pomp, com- 
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mon and vulgar Notions under the Mask of 
ſome Number, Symbol, barbarous, ; 


figurative, 
or fictitious Word. This we may eaſily fee in 


ſome of the Symbols of Pytbagoras, the Hiero- 
glyphics of the Egyptians, the Barbariſms of the 
Followers of Hermes, and ſome times in the Sub- 


tleties of the Cabaliſts, Now all theſe being cut 
off, there remains but little of the Jeb Ca- 


BaAlLA, Whoſe Parts and Form we ſhall a little 
examine. Now the Cabala (that we may the 
better underſtand it) is to be diſtinguiſhed into 
Nominal and Real. The latter comes nearer 
the Nature of Things, tho' in an obſcure Man- 


ner: The former (as we ſaid before) is wholly 


taken up in the myſtical Uſe of Letters, Names, 
and Numbers; and fo forms its Myſteries from 
the Letters of the Alphabet, the Names of 
Gop, and the Syllables and Phraſes of the 8a. 
cred Text. The Nominal CaBaLa is divided into 
three Sorts, which they call Gematria, Nota- 
ricon, and Themura; Words which have a ſuf- 
ficient Air of Novelty, and let us plainly: fee 
that they are entirely the Artifice of human 


Imagination. Gematria explains, after a ſecret 
Manner, one Expreſſion by another, when va- 
rious Words denote the ſame Number in their 


Letters. Notaricon teaches them the Art by 
which the ſingle Letters of any Word or Name 


are made to ſtand for entire Sentences of a dif- 


© ferent Signification. Laftly, Themura is the 


Method of changing one Sentence, or more, 
into another, or others, by the Tranſpoſition of 
Letters. You have Examples of theſe Things, 


in all the Authors who have treated on this 
Matter. But left any ſhould ſuſpect that I 
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am injurious to the Hebrews, by charging them 
with this Fault, and obſerving ſuch Trifles in 


their Conduct, I ſhall add one Paragraph from 
Reuclinus, on the reading of which, the Na- 


ture of this Cabaliftical Artifice will ſoon appear: 


Which yet the Jes eſteem fo much, as if it 


contained all the Wiſdom of Mojes,” as well ol 


mon. 
Ramban, in the Beginning of Gtr, 29 
that whatever was delivered to Moſes, thro? the 
Gates of Intelligence, is contained in the Divine 
Law of the Fews, either in a literal; or allego- 
rical Senſe, by Phraſes, or Arithmetical Com-' 


- purations, or the Geometrical ' Figures of Let- 


ters, either as they are written, or tranſpoſed ; 
by the Harmony - ariſing from the Shape 
of the Letters; from the Conjunct ions, Sepa- 
rations, Crookediefs, Straitneſs, Defect, Super- 
abundance; from the Minority, Majority, Co- 
ronation, Shutting; Opening, and Order of the 
Characters: And by this Rule, from a Divine 
Spirit, Solomon gained: all his Knowledge, and 
acquired: Wiſdom beyond all the Egyptians and 
Inhabitants of the Eat. 

Behold here the Fountains of Cabalitica Wi. | 
dom! Such Matters as theſe, are the Studies 
and Delights of Children: For they principally 
conſiſt of Anagrams, and little Chronograms, 
and ſuch- like Diverſions, which We permit 


young Beginners and Smatterers in Learning, 


to make uſe of; but are never reckoned to be- 
long to the Treaſuries of ſound Literature or 
Wiſdom. | Beſides, theſe pretended Sages 
are farther ee e ng wanton and 
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«trifle in this Manner with Sacred Things. It is 
not indeed forbidden us to handle any flight 
and vulgar Subject after what Manner we pleaſe; 
we may, without a Crime (for the Sake of ex- 
erciſing. our Intellectuals) tear, rend, or tranſ- 
poſe it: But we ought to have a, mighty Re- 
verence for the Holy Scriptures, and the Name 
of Gop; but it is on theſe two that they chiefly 
exerciſe their trifling Art. As to the Divine 


Names, the Cabaliſts have always aſſerted, that 


Myſteries, or a ſingular Virtue, always lay hid 
in them. There are Three Names of God, 
which are particularly celebrated amongſt them, 
mmm Tetragrammaton (or the Four-lettered Name) 


the Name of Twelve Letters, and the Name of 


Forty-tuo Letters. As for the Name Tetragram- 
maton, we may obſerve, that the Jeu uni ver- 
ally attributed to it a certain Sanctity and Vene- 
ration; and therefore it was never pronounced 
by the People, but by the Prieſt only, and 
that in the. Sanctuary, on ſome great Solemnity. 


They affirm, that it denotes the very Eſſence of 


Gop, ſuch as he is in himſelf, or in the State 


to all his external Works: And therefore Mai. 
monidesꝰ ſays, it was called Schem Hammepho- 
raſh, an explanatory Name; becauſe it teaches 
about the Subſtance of the Creator, clearly, and 
without any Equivocation. The other Names 
of Gop imply ſome Divine Virtue, or Excel- 
lency, referring to his external Works. As for 
the other two Names, of Twelve, and Forty tuo 
Letters, it is no where recorded what they arg; 


but Maimonides hay, (J think, rightly), taken 
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notice, that neither of them was one Word, but 
a Sentence, conſiſting of a particular Number of 
Letters. Laſtly, Whatever occurs on this Head, 
in the Writings of the Cabaliſts, beyond what 
we meet with in the Commentaries of R. Moſes 
Maimonides, concerning Names, and their 
Power, I look upon as fictitious and inſigni- 
ficant 3 and therefore ſhall dwell no longer on 

Having made theſe Obſervations on the Ver- 
bal CABALA, it feems reaſonable to cut off this 
Part from the Body, as an unſound, or unpro- 
fitable Member : We ſhall now bring the other 
Part of the Cabala, which we called Real, to 
the Teſt of Reaſon. I think there are two fa- 
mous Heads above the reſt in the Real Cabala; 
the Doctrine of Numbers (Sephiroth ; ) and the 
Doctrine of the four Worlds or Syſtems : Theſe 
fill every Page, and are much celebrated in the 
Myſtic Philoſophy. From them, therefore, as 
being the moſt eminent Examples, we may eaſily 
form a Judgment concerning the reſt of leſſer 
Account. The Cabaliſtical Numbers (Sephiroth) 
are Ten; + and diſpoſed in various Manners in 


their Tables: Some times in the Form of Pil- 


lars, and ſome times of Circles ; and ſome times 
alſo in the Shape and Lineaments of a human 
Body. Their Names are, Kether, Cochma, &c. 
It is not material after what Manner they are 


— 
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7 are the Ten Names, or Words, which 
they call Sephiroth; and of which the Cabalitts 
are perpetually making their Boaſts : But it does 

not a what Notion or Meaning belongs 
to each of them. The common Signification 
1 
e contain (or are ſu to } 
ſomewhat, I know not what, that is great and ve- 
nerable, as if all the hiddenT reaſures of Divine and 
Human Wiſdom were latent in theſe Ten Caskets. 
Open! we beſeech thee, O Cabaliſical Prieſt ! 
thy Treaſures, that we may diſcern what ia with- 
in; for at the firſt View we do not {ee any y thing 
rticular or extraordinary. Would you have | 
ſo many Claſſes, and comprehenſive Kinds of 
Things, Thich we commonly call Categories ? 
But that Doctrine is too new; nor can the Mul- 
_ and Orders of * known Things be 


a 
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brought under theſe Heads. Would you have 
the Platonic T x1Aap, or the Chriſtian TrinrTy, 
to lie hid here? But the Number does not agree 
with this; nor do the Jeus receive that Doc- 
trine. Farther, Would you have other Divine 
Natures, and more in Number, to be here un- 
derſtood? or Divine and Human, Simple and 
Compound, Superior and Inferior ? Do but clear- 
ly and diſtinctly manifeſt the Virtue of every 
Branch of Sephiroth, you will find us ready to 
embrace the Truth, from whatever Fountain it 
We will now conſult the Expoſitors of theſe 
Tables, and the Cabaliſtical Lexicons, that we 
may learn, firſt what they mean by Sephiroth 
in General ; and then we may enquire into the 
Particular Branches of it, and ſearch into their 
Names, Meaning, and Nature. By Sephiroth 
in general, and its Gradations, they ſeem to 

underſtand the Emanations of Things from 
Gop, of what Sort or Manner ſoever. I fay, 
of what Manner ſoever; for they give us theſe 
Things in a confuſed and immethodical Man- 

ner. They not only make Sephiroth,' but alſo 

the Axilutbical World (of which more ewes. | 
and that which they call Adam Cadmon, and 
others, to proceed from Gop, by way of Ema- 
nation. They are called Numbers, (or Se- 
phiroth) according to the Interpretation of ſome, 
| with Reſpect to the infinite Being: For as all 
| Numbers flow from one Numeral; ſo Sephiroth 
s from one firſt Infinite. Moreover, 

ſtile rheſe the Ideas and Exemplars of Di- 
vine Wiſdom, and the Inſtruments of heavenly 
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Operation; with innumerable other Characters 
of uncertain Signification, which it would be 
Loſs of Time to repeat. It will rather be pro- 
for us to ſee if they teach us any thing more 
clearly, when they undertake to explain the Par- 
ticular Branches of it. 1 1 
The firſt Number (Sephiroth) is Rether, a 
Crown ; concerning, which, if we conſult the Lex- 
icon Zobar, we ſhall find a few Things jejunely 
delivered. As the Crown (fays he) is the chief 
7 all corporeal Ornaments, 2 this Form is tbe 
eight of Aziluth, or circumſcribes it. The Ex- 
poſitor of the Sepbirotic Tables, ſays as follows; 
The firſt Number, is the Circle Arick Anpin, that 
is, of one endued with a long Face; and of the 
higheſt Crown, which is denoted by the Accent of 
tbe Letter Jod in the Tetragrammaton (or four- 
lettered Name.) This, about the Bottom of its 
Emanation, is called, Long and No- being, but, 
about the Top, Infinite: In the Middle it has 
three Heads; for which Reaſon it is called, the 
Ancient of Days. I do not ſee here ſo much as 
one Spark of Light: For while they go about 
to explain obſcure Matters, by others that are 
more dark; and dubious ones, by ambiguous 
they are but the more clouded, by the heaping 
together a Number of more uncertain Things. 
But that nothing may be wanting, or farther 
deſired in his, Explication, the Author. annexes 
various Titles and ſubaltern Notions of the ſame 
Sephiroth, in the following Words. The Titles 
and ſubordinate Diviſions of this Sephiroth, are 
(1.) Light; for m pr infinite, and N Light, are 
of equal Numbers. (2.) The Cauſe of Canſes. (3.) 
The Black Colour, (4+) The Right String 'of the 
Phylaftery on the Head. (5.) Ebjeb, 1 am that 
I am. (6.) 4 Rane without a Botiem. 22 
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The Father of Mercies. (8.) The Great A 
(9.) The Fear of the Lord. (10.) The inacceſhble 
Light. (11.) The Day of Eternity. (12.) Pri- 
vation. (13.) The Mind. (14.) Thirteen Ora- 
cles of Mercy.  (15.) He, the Self-ſame. (16.) 
Nothing. 50 The Eaft. (18.) The White- 
bead. {Behold ! here, the Eighteen Notes and 
Characters, which are given to illuſtrate the 
Nature and Virtues of the firſt Number (Sephi- 
roth:) Now I muſt frankly own, that I am 
never the wiſer for any of theſe Additions. But 
this I very well know, that any thing is but ill 
defined or explained, by M ors, Allego- 
ries, and other figurative es 3 but much 
more is it ſo, when accompanied with oppoſite 
and contradictory Reaſonings. Now they af- 
firm (as you ſee) that this firſt Number (Sepbi- 
roth) is White, Black, Light, Privation, No- 
thing: Is any Man the more inſtructed by the 
Doctrine of this firſt Number (Sephiroth ? ) and 
can any be made more certain, what it denies, 
what it affirms, or what it contains in itſelf ? or 
whether theſe Things are true or falſe, which 
it teaches, or ſeems to teach us? Therefore, 

fince our firſt Eſſay has been unſucceſsful, we 
will proceed to the ſecond Number (Szphireth ; ) 
perhaps there the Cabaliſts may more openly 
explain themſelves. The ſecond Number (Se- 
Pbiroth) is called Cochma, Wiſdom. Cochma, 
fays the Lexicon Zobar, is the Beginning of attu- 
ated Ideality, the Head and Principal of Axilutb : 
_ Farther (ſays he) in the Mineral Doctrine, Coch- 
ma is a Degree of Lead, or Original Salt, in which 
the Lead of the Magi lies bid. I wiſh, Rea- 
der, that this Comment may be of Service to 
thee; to me, I muſt confeſs, it is altogether 
unprofitable. Now let us conſult the Expoſitor, 
; | * 
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concerning the Kindred and Adjuncts of this 
Sephiroth. The Jubordinate Diviſions of Cochma 
(fays he) are as follow. | (1.) Jab. (2.) Jad, 
belonging to the Tetragrammaton (or four-letjered 
Name.) (3.) The Beginning. (4.) The Prins- 
geniture. (5.) The Will, Fg The Land of the 
Living. (7.) Jech, Bring, or Eſſence. (8.) 
Primitive 5. 90 7575. aths.of Ideas. 
£10.) Seventy $ N rob aa (11.) War. 
(12.) Tdgment Amen. (14.) The Book. 
(15.) bn 21 the. (16.) 6 
(17.) th 0 ation. (18.) Thoug 
(19) Fear. (20.) 2 21.) The Spri 
ig ON (22) The Wis proerect Fm 
ty Bain of the World. (23.) Who. 124.) 
The chief Member of 6 Man. (25. ) The Ward, 
or Oration. _ 

Good God! whatBuildingof Things andWords 
is here, without Sand or Lime, without Order or 
Connection! Fheſe are ſtrange andwreſted Phraſes. 
They promiſe us Expoſitions, and produce Riddles 
or empty Dreams ; and while they ſer up them- 
ſelves for Interpreters, — ths Subject with 
dark Speeches, far from Yo e. What is this, 
but to banter the Soul of Man abi to propoſe 
the Shadows and Figmenrs of Things, for ſo- 
lid Truth? If the Cabaliſtica! Doctors would 
deal ingenuouſſy by us, as well in this Decade of 
Numbers (Sephiroth, ) as in their Doctrine of four 
Worlgs, they ought to obſerve theſe two Rules: 
Fi to ſtate the general Notion of Thin 
and what are' the Principles and firſt Fo 
tions of Knowledge; for unleſs there be * 
Agreement about theſe Matters, it is in vain. 
to diſpute about others which depend upon them. 

We embrace the accuſtomed, and every. where 
received Reaſons of Things » ang we diſtin- 
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guiſh whatever falls under human Underſtand- 
ing, firſt, into created, and uncreated. What- 
ever is created, is either a Subſtance, or the 
Mode or Relation of a Subſtance. A Subſtance 
is alſo divided into corporeal and incorporeal : 
And, laſtly, all theſe are to be ranged into their 
ſeveral Degrees or Orders. This. is the com- 
mon Path, or rather Scale of the human Un- 
derſtanding, by which it aſcends from the low- 
eſt to the higheſt Things; and again deſcends 
from the higheſt to the loweſt. . Whatever we 
can perceive, is contained within theſe Limits. 
Therefore, as often as any Thing is to be defi- 
ned and circumſcribed, it is firſt brought to its 
proper Place in this Scale, as to its Kindred and 
Family; then it is marked by thoſe Properties 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed from others of the 
ſame Kind: Whence ariſes a diſtinct Knowledge 
of that Thing, and ſeparate from all others. 
Farther, ſince in every Art or Science, there 
are ſame Words which are either entirely. new, 
or of a particular Signification, diſtinct from that 
which is in general Uſe, it has been cuſtomary. 
for Learned. Men, in all Sciences, to compoſe 
Lexicons or Gloſſaries, leſt the Reader ſhould be 
deceived. In theſe Lexicons, the Senſe and Mean- 
ing of the more difficult Expreſſions, are ex- 
pounded in more plain and expreſs Phraſes. 
The Cabaliſtical Doctors ſhould. have taken this 
Method, that ſo we mightclearly have underſtood 
their Opinions: For, in every Science, we muſt 
not only agree concerning the Principals and 
chief Notions, but alſo, in the ſecond Place, 
about the Words, and their Uſe and Accepta- 
tion. Two Things (as I obſerved before) are 
wanting in the Cabaliſtical Doctrine, that we 
may judge whether it be valuable or not. RAE 
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firſt is a Knowledge and Harmony of Principles, 
or a Logical Scale of Things and Notions; and 
then the ſecond is a Gloſſary to explain Words 
and Phraſes. . e e 
But, to proceed in what we have propoſed, let 
us now conſider the Third Number (Sepbiroib) in 
Order, and then the Fourth and Fifth, and ſo on- 
wards. But what Guide ſhall we have to direct us? 
or what Benefit ſhall we reap from this Enquiry? 
For hitherto we have loſt our Labour in this 
Study, nor have the Expoſitors given us any 
Satisfaction; nor do they afford us any clearer 
Rules in the following Diviſions : But the lower 
they deſcend to the inferior Numbers ( 8 
Tſo much the more are they ſurrounded wit 
Clouds and Darkneſs. I fear, therefore, I ſhould 
be thought tedious by the Reader, if I detained 
him any longer to wander in theſe Shades. 
Therefore we will proceed to the other Head of 
this Cabaliftical Doctrine, which treats of the 
Four Worlds; and try once more whether our 
-Diſquiſition about this Part, will ſucceed better 
to our Inclinations than the former. 
The four Cabaliſtical Worlds are, Azilulb, 
Briah, Fetzira, and Aſbiab, which are uſually 
thus interpreted. The World of Emanation, 
Creation, Formation, and Framing: And in the 
Height of theſe they place Ex Soph ( Infinite,) 
or, as others call it, the Zn/ophic World, the 
firſt Root of all other Things. -But 'the Read- 
er will be apt to fay, What new Syſtems are 
theſe? what new unheard-of Worlds do you 
offer to our View? We acknowledge an un- 
created or Ideal World, and a created one 
and this we ufually divide into Corporeal and 
Intellectual: Nor is there any other Order of 
univerſal Things, which falls under the Cogni- 
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zance of human Thought or Underſtanding. 
Let us now hear how the Cabaliſts Philoſophize 
about the Nature, Form, and Fumiture, of 
theſe Worlds. | 
As. for the Aziluthic World, the Laien Zobar 
(according to its uſual Manner) explains what 
is to be underſtood, as well in general, as par- 
ticular, by Aziluth ; and leſt we ſhould: 
ro deprive the Reader of any Light, we ſhall 
ſer down what is there delivered as to both theſe 
Branches. Aziluth is a Syſtem of Emanations ; 
a Place being firſt of all evacuated for the 
tion of Wark, the ambient Light of the Em: 
Space, and the Light ſent into the Void, did not 
touch one another. But the Light of the Infinite 
into that Vacuum by 4 ſlender Canal or 
Line; and that Light is the emanative and emit- 
tent Principle. But the Light within'the Vacuum 
is the Emanation of Excellencies, which two could 


not be joined together, but by the Line above men- 155 


tioned. Moreover ( ſays he) Aziluth in particu- 
lar denotes the firſt Helen of the four Ages (Ola- 

moth, ) which from thence is called Aae ; 
namely, fuch as it is found to be after à Reftaura- 

tion made. The ten Numbers of the general Azi- 
luthical Syſtem, are ſo many Points which firſt 
proceeded 7 rom the Veſſels tending io 4a Frafure. 
From them was 4 Reftauration made: For from 
_ the firſt Point, the Aziluthical Crown cvas made, 
tobich is called Arich Anpin; from the. ſecond and 
third, Abba ve Imma; and from the fix that 
follow, the Seir Anpin is renewed; and A the 
laſt, was formed bis Wife. a 

The Aziluthic World is till unknown to me, 


notwithſtandi this general and particular Ex- 
plication: This only I underſtand, that it was 


1. by Emanation * to the . 
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of the Cabaliſts, in like Manner as a Stream is 
derived from a Fountain. There now follows 
the Briathic World, or Briab, which, they ſay, 
is to be underſtood of the Creation of Man, up- 
on the Account of many myſtical Reaſons, 
which it would be tedious to recite 3 or con- 
2 the Creation of the World, made by 
the Alterations and Revolutions of the Letters 
fm, and wum; and by two hundred and 
thirty Gates, or Methods of Combination. In- 
genious People theſe ! who, from the Conjunction 
of Letters and Syllables, can create Worlds in 
Sport, as Children build Houſes with Cards. 
The Third World Fetzira, in a Book fo cal- 
led, is, by the Interpretation of Rittangelins, 
the World of Angels, or (as he farther ſays) the 
ten Intellectual Worlds of Angels, - which are hidden 
from the corporeal Eye. The Author of the Ca- 
Baliſtical Philoſophy, by the Word Fetzirab, 


 underftands Subſtances produced in a; Subject, 


or Angels cloathed with Ethereal Bodies: And 
he lets us know, that he received this Doctrine 
from his Maſter R. Iael, viz. that the Felzi- 
rathic Natures conſiſted of the Briatbic Spirits, 
and the Afviathic Bodies. By che Abi 
Mord, or World of Formation, they un 
the corporeal World, which is the Subject of an 
_ univerſal View; ſo that there is no Diſpute or 
Controverſy about that Matter. : 852 
See here the Four Worlds of the Cabaliſtis, of 
which they acknowledge the Inferior ones; but 
as for the Superior, they are hidden in empty 
Spaces, and Regions that are above this World, 
which the ſharpeſt Eye, or the moſt exalted 
Mind, can never pierce.  . 1 
N I ſay they are hidden 3 for they neither ap- 
pear by their own Light, * the borrowed * 
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of Commentators. The Authors, as well as 
the Interpreters, being deceived with the Sha- 
dows of Things, hide their Errors under the 
Painting of new Words, Whatever we our- 
ſelves underſtand clearly and diſtinctly, we free- 
ly explain to others in an intelligible Manner; 
but when we affect a myſtical Science, we feign 
Myſteries where there are none, or would have 
ſomething very great to be concealed under am- 
biguous or ſonorous Phraſes: And we perſuade 
the Credulous, that indeed we underſtand it 
thoroughly, but that we are unwilling to ſpread 
ſuch facred Doctrines among the Vulgar : For 
which Reaſon, I always ſuſpe& thoſe to be 
given to Trifles or Impoſtures, who ſeek for 
Coverts, and are afraid to ſpeak plainly. Laſt- 
ly, and to conclude, when I read ſuch Cabaliſtical, 
Theoſophical and Hermetic Writings of this 
Kind, and every Branch of falſe Myſtery, I of- 
ten think of thoſe Words of our Saviour, Mer 
loved: Darkneſs rather than Light, becauſe their 
Deeds were evil. For every one that doeth Evil, 
hateth the Light, neither cometh to the Light, leſt 
his Deeds ſhould be reproved. But he that doath 
Truth, cometh to the Light, that bis Deeds ma 
be made manifeſt that they are wrought in God. 
know that theſe Words/ have an immediate Re- 
ference to the Manners and Converſation of 
Men; but they are equally applicable to the 
counterfeited Studies of Truth, and reprove 
their Darkneſs, who, by ſubtle Artifices, avoid 
the diligent Examination of clear Reaſon. 
We have now conſidered two principal Heads 
or Foundations of the Zewifh Cabala There 
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are many others beſides, indeed, of leſs Note 
than theſe; but yet of conſiderable Efteem - 
among thoſe myſtical Doctors: Of this Sort 7 l 
are the thirty-two Paths of MWiſdom, which the 
Book Fetzirab and irs Comment treat of. And 
then the fifty Gates of Prudence, by which M 
(as they ſay) attained his wonderful Knowledge, 
which he has hidden in his Pentateuch, to be 
found out by an artificial Cabala. Moreo- 
ver, they boaſt of many and famous Myfteries, 
der the Titles of Adam, Kadman, Seir-Anpin, 
Arich Anpin,  Atttka, with many others. 
I am both weary and aſhamed of theſe: diffi- 
cult Trifles; and, I dare ſay, the ingenious 
Reader will be weary too, when 1 ſhall ſet 
before his Eyes, the Title of a late Cabaliſti- 
cal Book, which conta ins in it, almoſt all theſe 
Kinds: It is vritten by R. Abrabam Cohen 1rira, 
to explain the Cabala, under this Title, The 
Cate of Heaven, in mur the Cabaliſtical Doc- 
trines, concerning En, Seph, Adam, Kadman, 
Zimzum, the four Worlds, the four lettered. Name 
(Tetragrammaton) be Alphabetical Revolution, 
Avvir Kadmon, te Perſons, Attick, Arich, 
Abba Viemma,. Seir Anpin, and his Wife's 
concerning the Lights of the: Head, Eyes, Bars, 
Noſtrils and Mouth, in Adam Kadmon; con- 
cerning the Parts of the Soul, of the Letters in the 
Tetragrammaton; of the Fourth; F the Tenth, 
a 4 Numbers, Meaſures, beautiful Garments; con- 
cerning the Breaking. and Fall of Veſſels; of the 
Nature of Veſſels; of Beams, of ambient and in- 
ternal Light, of the local Differences, of Numbers, 
and concerning . that which it called long, | broad, 
and deep in Numbers; of the Deſcent of the d 
"into the Body; "of the Akudic, Necudic and 
"Oo Numbers 3 of the Reſlitulion . of — 05 * 
as 3 
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fels ; of Conception, Generation, » Youth, 
and the Uſe of Reafon ; of the very Seir Anpin 3 
*. Paths ann 
overing or 1 
re repre 1 the Hairs of the Heal 
and the Beard; Matters are F 
d and explained. | 
— and looked over the 
„I believe the Reader will readily 
pronounce (with the Apoſtle ) as —_ con- 
cerning the Jes 2. Gentiles, mp} fa 
rame vain in their tions, an n 
Heart was darkned. . 5 
But I beſeech you, friendly Reader, be not 
offended, if we yet produce one more Example 
of Cabaliftical Wit. There has been a'Book ex- 
rant for ſome Time, intitled The CABALA laid 
' open; a laborious Work, in the ſecond Volume 
of which, there are fome Tracts contained of 
the Book Zobar, which, among the Cabaliſts, is 
of the moſt antient and higheſt Authority: 
The Author of this Book, is ſaid to be R. Si- 
men 1 the Time of _ 1 
tion of Feruſc Th rt, is Man 
lived twelve 3 ſeparate from all 
Commerce of Mankind; but that he might 
have Wherewithal to ſubſiſt, there was created 
for him, in the Cave, a Crab 7 rer, together 
with a Fountain of Water; and then, that he 


might not be troubled with Cloaths, he uſed 


to ſit naked on the Sand, plunged up to the 
Neck, and there ſtudied the whole Day: The 
Book Zobar is the Fruit of theſe Studies: In 
this, the antient Cabhala revives, and the joyful 
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Harveſt of Myſteries. Theſe Tracts of Zabar, 
which are here exhibited are, firſt, the Book 
of Concealing- or Myſtery; ſecondly, the Great 
Syrod ;; thirdly, the 2 Symed z with ſeveral 
others : The firſt, is a little Treatiſe, which 
is more fully explained in the ſecond ; and the 
Hears is a Supplement to both. It is not my 
Deſign to examine thefe Tradts,. leſt I ſhould 
thereby tire the Reader; but, in the ſecond 
and third, which are more copious, the Edi- 
tor has affixed Titles to every particular Chap- 
ter, by which we know the Subject, and the 
proper Value of it; they treat in — of 
the Great Perſon and the Little Perſon, and 
the particular Tirles of. the Great IE 
theſe 3 (Sect. 2.) The Enirance and pr _— 
Diſcourſe. (S a.) Concerning the State * 275 
of Emplintſs. . ($ 3.) Of - the Great Perſon, and 
bis. Parts; in particular of his Head. (& 4) A. 
bout the Dew or Moiſtneſs of the Brain of the 
Great Perſon. (I 5.) Farther Remarks on the 
Skull of the Great Perſon. ($ 6.) Of the Film of 
the Brain of the Great Perſon. 8 7.) Of the Hairs 
ef the Great Perſon. (S 8.) Of the Forebead of the 
| Great Perſon. ($ 9.) Of : the Eyes of the Great 
Perſon. (S 10) Of the Noſe of the Great Peron. 
($ 11.) OF the Beard of the Great Perſon in ge- 
neral. (S 12.) Of the firſt. Part of the Beard. 
($ 13.) Of the ſecond Part of the Beard. (5 14.) 
the third Part. (I 15. Of the fourth Part. 
($ 16.) Of the fifth Part. = ($27-) Of Of the __ 
Part. ($ 18.) Of the {ev (5 | 
Of ibe eigbib 32 _ "Of the Ninth 22 5 
( 21.) the tenth and eleventh Paris (F. 22.) 
Of the twelſib Part. (S 23.) Of the tbirteen. 


Part. (5 24.) The e — the 
(Great 
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Great Perſon. (Now concerning ibe Little Per- 
ſon.) (§ 25.) The Introduction concerning the Liitle 
Perſon. (F 26.) Of the Kings of Edom. ($ 27.) 
Of the Head of ibe Littie Perſon ; and then in the 
Twelve following Sections, he conſiders the 
other Parts of the Little Perſon, to (5 39.) Of 
the Body of the Littie Perſon in general, under its 
Hermaphrodite State. (& 40.) Of the feminine 
Part of the Little Perſon. (F 41.) Of the ſepa- 
erate Members of both Perſons. (S 42.) About 
the Diſſeftion of the Male, and Female, and their 
Conjunttion. (& 43.) Of Judgments. (S 44.) 
About the ſupernal Man. (F 45.) The Condlufi- 
on. Theſe are the Heads of the Book [dra 
that is, the Greater Synod. The third Tract of 
the Leſſer Synod now follows, which purſues, al- 
moſt the ſame Heads, by Way of Addition. A- 
mong the Moderns, there is likewiſe extant Ca- 
balftical Comments on theſe Tracts; the one 
written by R. Jſaac Lorja, and the other by R. 
Napbtbali Hiriæ: Now one would reaſonably 
imagine, that by ſuch Lights as theſe, all the 
Darkneſs and Obſcurities of this Argument, 
would be diſpelled; but we ſhall not find our Ex- 
pectations, in this Matter anſwered; for ſtill they 
_ -rrifle in ambiguous Expreſſions; neither does 
the firſt Author (or any of his Commentators), 
define who is that Great Perſon, or Little Per- 
ſon, which they make ſo great a Noiſe about, 
and diſſect, as you ſee, even to the thirteenth 
Particle of the Beard: But if you enquire a- 
hout the Beard, R. Loria will give you an abun- 
dant Anſwer. The Beard of the Great Perſon 
eis the Glory and Ornament of the ſupernal 
«- Body; and its Hairs are called hard, be- 
cCauſe of the great Defluction of Light, upon 
the Great Perſon; and, in like Manner, 
* 44 as 
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& as (on the Part of the Neck) thirteen curled 


&« Locks of white Hair, which hang from the 
C Head of the Great Perſon, down to his 
«« Midriff, cover the Father and Mother; that 
« from thence, the Hairs of the Litile Man may 
« ſpring from the darting Reflexions of Light; 


« ſo, by the Myſtery of that Beard, diffuſing 


e around its Rays, all Conjunctions are made 
« by its two Influences, the Superior and Infe- 
6 — which alternately preſs one upon the 
< other, or the two Tufts of the Beard, from 
« the Pit of the Stomach, down to the pri- 
<« vate Parts; which inferior Con junctions are 
<« then made by Virtue of the Lights and 


<« Brains, which are attributed to them, by this 


6 Beard”. 
The Beard of the Little Perſon, is thus de- 
ſeribed by R. Naphyhali. 

66 TheBeard - the LittlePer/on conſiſts of nine 


ce Numbers, Wiſdom, Underſtanding, c. which 


enter by nine Triads of Victory, Glory, and 

cc the Foundation of the Mother, in which there 
always exiſt, Victory, Glory, and the Foun- 
dation of the F —— and they enter into 
nine Numbers of the Little Pen himſelf, 
e and from them alſo there ariſe nine Parts 
of the holy Beard of the Little Perſon: 


So much for the Great Beard, and the Little | 


| Beard. If they are farther asked about the N ole, 
the Head, and other Parts, they. will againanſwer 


in ſuch famous Termsas theſe, and no leſs remore 
from all human Underſtanding. We all, ſome- 


times, write myſteriouſly,witha Pretence of Rea-. 
ſon; but it is a common Diſtemper of Mind a- 


mong the Oriental Authors, to be myſtically 
mad with Allegories, and the Feros in particular, 


wich cheir Cabala ; for who knows if the Caba- - 
liflical 
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liftical Doctrines were clearly and openly p 
poſed, whether they would move Laug bay of 
Admiration. However, it is certain, that ei- 
ther the Things themſelves, or their Manner of 
propounding them 1s ridiculous. Bur you will, 
2 ask what Opinion (all Circumſtances 
ing well weighed) we muſt really form of 

the Fewiſh Cabala? Is there in it ſuch ſecret 
Meaning or hidden Wiſdom ? Or at leaſt was 
there not formerly? Mo/es Maimonides,the moſt 
ingenuous among all the Rabbins, ſays, that a- 
mong the 7ews, there were heretofore many 
Myſteries about divine Things, which are now 
loſt, either by the Injury of Time, and the 
repeated Calamities of that Nation, or becauſe 


they were forbidden to commit divine Myſte- 


Ties to Writing; but let us hear his own Words; 
Kno that many excellent Sentences which 
« were formerly in our Nation, about the 
« Truth of theſe Things, are perifhed, and 
« funk in Oblivion, partly by the L 
« of Time, and partly by the Dominion 


c which Infidels and barbarous Nations have 


& had over us; and partly becauſe theſe Myfteries 


* were not (as we have ſhewn) imparted to 


« every one”. (For they were not permitted 10 


commit any Thing to Mruim, but what was 


related and digeſted in the ſacred Boots- You 
ce know, alſo, the Talmud itſelf received a 
«© mong us, was not originally digeſted into 
« any certain Book, becauſe of that Reaſon, 
« which where obtained in our Nati- 


„ on. The Words which [I have orally ſpoken 


. 
——— — — — — _ J_ 
* 
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& to you, it is not lawful for you to divulge 
4 by Writing. 

This is the Opinion of Maimonides, con- 
canning. ths kaddes and ancient Wiſdom of the 
Others divide the ancient Cabala into 
— "Pains, Barifchith and Merkava, the one 
conſiſting of Natural Philoſophy, and the other 
Metaphyſical ;_ the firſt they aſſert, i is founded 
on the Maſaic Hiſtory of the Creation, and the 
other, on the Viſions of Zzekie/, Nor does 


Maimonides himſelf, ſeem much averſe to this. 


Notion ; but they who go this Way, wreſt, 
and turn Moſes and Zzekief to their own 


Opinion and Purpoſe, by light and uncertain 
Allegories. Indeed 1 W it ſcarce poſfible 


that the Jewiſb Ca ſhould be without a- 


ny Manner of Foundation, altho* it has been 
extremely adulterated and corrupted by modern 
Writers. It is generally allowed, that even 
the ancient Fables, had ſome Sort of Founda- 

tion, nor is it poſſible that the Cabaliſtical Doc- 
trines ſhould gain fo much Fame and Eſteem 


out of nothing, eſpecially, ſince they were 


debated thro* ſo many Ages, and cultivated 
* 2 — great Learn- 
J we may Haves leave 0 


one is human — principally treated a- 

bout the Original, and Gradations of Things 3 
or, concerning the Manner of Production, or 
ſpringing forth of Things, from the firſt Being, 


and the and Deſcent of the ſame 
N cheir Origin W 
d. e C. 17. 


And 


- 
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And theſe Things they deſcribe by their Worlds 
and Numbers, by their Perſons and Gates, by 
their Lights, and Beams, and Veſſels, and 
Receptacles, and Barks, and other Emblems, 
which retain ſome Likeneſs or Shadow of the 
Truth; nor are we to wonder, that this Doc- 
trine ſhould be thus impure by Means of 
its old Age: For beſides the ' Cauſes already 
mentioned from Maimonides, it is well known, 
that Traditions eaſily periſned when not fully 
underſtood. But, as human Wit is fond of 
Trifles, it uſually compenſates this Loſs with 
new Additions, and a numerous Production 
of Fables, with which, as with ſo many Tares, 
the good Seeds, remaining are, for the 
moſt part, choaked : I muſt profeſs, plainly, 
that whatſoever was ſolid in the Fexwi/ſh Caba- 
ia, was (for many Cauſes) gradually diminiſn- 
\ ed or vitiated; and the Doctors filled up 
what was thus wanting with the Inventions of 
their own Imagination, whereby they might 
preſerve to themſelves, the Name of the anci- 
ent Cabala, and the Glory of ſome Myſtical 
Learning; and ſo, in Proceſs of Time, the 
Whole fell into Confuſion, by new Commen- 
tators and Fictions, one upon another. Such 
a confuſed Jumble is that which is called the 
Cabala. We juſt now obſerved, as far as 
we could conjecture, that it was the Deſign 
of the ancient Cabala to explain, the Proceſſion ' 
of all Things, from the firſt Cauſe, and the Receſs 
of the ſame Things, into their firſt Original; 
for it is to be obſerved, the Ancients be- 
lieved, that out of Nothing, Nothing could 
be made; and that whatſoever is ſubſtantial, 
had always an Exiſtence after ſome Manner; 
and will alſo, for ever, Exiſt : For the Doc- - 


trine 
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trine conderning the bringing forth of Things 
out of nothing, and their Reduction again 
into nothing, ſeems to have been a Doctrine 
unknown to the Philoſophers, and firſt brought 
in by the Chriſtian Theology; as we may per- 
ceive, upon a Survey of the Stoics, Platonics, and 
others. Nor are the Cabaliſts (I believe) of a 
different Opinion, ſince they explain the Riſe 
of all Things by Emanations from the firſt 
Cauſe: Now that which flows from another had 
a Pre- exiſtence, altho*, perhaps under another 
Species, or Form. They talk alſo of the Re- 
traction of Things into the firſt Being, by the 
Revolution and Reſtauration to their primitive 
State, as tho? they had conceived this Idea in 
their Minds, that the firſt Being (or En Soph) 
contained in it all Things; and that there was 
always the ſame Quantity of Being in the Uni- 
verſe, whether it be in a created or uncreated 
State. When it is in an uncreated or antemun- 
dane Condition, Gop is ſimply all Things; 
but when the World is created, the Degrees or 
Meaſure of Being are not indeed increaſed; but 
Gop explains and unfolds himſelf by the Ema- 
nations and EfMfluxes from the higheſt to the 
loweſt Things; by which Means the different 
Forms and Orders of created Things are con- 
ſtituted. Therefore they very often make men- 
tion of Vacuums, and of Veſſels, and little 
Receptacles, for the receiving theſe Emanations, 
and of the effluent Beams and Canals thro” " = 
which they run, and are propagated. © Laſtly, 1 
When Gop draws back and reaſſumes theſe 3 
Rays, the external World perifſhes, and all 
Things again become Gop. Thou ſendeſt 
forth thy Spirit, they are created, thou hideſt > 
thy Face, they are troubled, : wo 
ere FEE - G I have 1 


wa * 
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I have already obſerved, that the antient 
Wiſe Men taught almoſt the ſame Doctrine 
about the Origin of Things, and their Progreſs 
from Gop, * and alſo concerning their Regreſs 
or Reſolution into Gop. Creation and Annihi- 
lation in the preſent Senſe, are made Words; 
nor do we meet any particular Word among 
the Fetas, Greeks, or Romans, which had for- 
merly any ſuch Signification. Farther, as to 
the Philoſophers, it is well known, that the 
above mentioned Doctrines prevailed -in the 


School of the Saics; For they affirm, that all 


Things, after their proper Meaſure, partake of 


Gor ; and that particularly our Souls are Parts, 


or Particles of Gop 3; whence Seneca thus 

ſpeaks concerning the Soul. y ſhould you not 
believe that ſomewhat divine exiſts in it, fince it is 
a Part of Gop; and, it is a faying of Cicero, 
that owr Souls are drawn and choſen from the 
Nature of the Gops, and gathered from the di- 
vine Mind : And they as certainly affirm, that 
they are to be re into Gop after certain 
Periods of Time. The World being diſſolved, as 
Seneca /peaks |, and all the Gops blended in 
one, Jupiter, Nature ceaſing for a litile while ac- 
quieſces in Himſelf, being given entirely to bis own 
Contemplations, They believed, that the Uni- 
verſe varied by Turns: Sometimes conſiſting in 
Jupiter, and ſometimes without him, accordi 

to that of Zeno, Gop according to certain Periods 
of Time, reſumes all Things again into himſelf, and 
then renews the ſame Things' from himſelf. This 


—— — — 
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Hypotheſis \efis of the Stoics is eaſy to be appre- 
hended, tho? it be too groſs, for 255 reftrany all 
Things to matter and material Subſtances ; and 
Jupiter himſelf they underſtand only the 
Firmament into which they believe the whole 
World will be diſſolved, and afterwards re- 
ſtored, in its appointed Time, into the Shape 
and Face of Nature; that is, into the various 
Forms of Bodies, and Orders of Things which 
we call the World; but the AZgyptians, the 
Followers of Orpheus, the Pyibagoreans, and 
Platonics, acknowledge another World beyond 
the Force and Compaſs of this Material one, 
who notwithſtanding have all of them many 
Doctrines of near Affinity to the Cabaliſtical 

ones, with Reference to the Origin and End of 
Things. The Platonics. often inſinuate, that 
| Gop 1s after a certain Manner all Things, and 
chat he produced the World by Emanations or 
Irradiations of himſelf. - The Antients of what 
Sect ſoever (as far as I have obſerved) believed, 
that out of nothing could proceed nothing ; nor 
did they ſuppoſe that any thing could return into 
othing ; and they underſtand it, not only con- 
cerning the Generations (as they are called) or 
Transformations of ſome Things into different 
ones, in the World already made; but alſo 
(to uſe the common received Words) concern- 
ing Creation and Annihilation, as tho“ before 
he Creation of the World, or after its laſt Abo- 
lition, the Eſſences of Things were not truly 
nothing, but had always their Manner of ſub- 
_ fiſting in the divine Nature, alcho” without any 
Diſtinction of Individuals. Moreover, they 
| ſeem to have appointed a certain Circuit to be 
finiſhed chroggh innumerable Ages, between thoſe 
two different Orders 9 Things, * 
„ * e 
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the created and the uncreated State, and the 
World having finiſhed its Courſe, and all Thin 
being poured back again into the firſt Cauſe, 
there becomes a certain general Reſtitution, 
and (if I may fo expreſs my ſelf) a univerſal 
Deification. Laſtly, They do not ſuppoſe this 
deific State to be eternal; but that a new World 
will again ariſe after immenſe Ages; and that 
theſe alternal Revolutions of Fate will be of 
- perpetual Duration. I have been the larger in 
explaining theſe Things, becaule obſcure Mat- 
ters are more enlightened by the Compariſon, 
either of the like, or oppoſite Things. Nor 
do I know any Philoſophy or Hypotheſis, 
which comes nearer the Doctrine of the Cabala, 
than that which I have juſt now deſcribed ; and 
if the Reader does not meet with every Thing 
in the Philoſophers juſt now cited, to clear up 
the Hypotheſis, yet the Foundations and firſt 
Principles of them all will be found there ; and 
if the Web be ever finiſhed, it muſt be weaved 
with thefe Threads. Moreover, as to the Ca- 
bala, 'neither, perhaps, does that explain all 
the Parts of this Hypotheſis, ſince it is more 
taken up about the Originals of Things, than 
in explaining their Concluſions and Periods; but 
thoſe Things which are wanting or vitiated, 
are to be ſupplied and corrected, according to 
the Analogy of Principles, and agreeable to 
the Cabaliſtical Doctrines, that the whole Work 
may be confiſtent and compleat in all its Num- 
bers. Ina Word, when I have been confider- 
ing with myſelf, whether there was any thing 
in the Wiſdom of the Antients {either Greeks 
or Barbarians) which had any Affinity or Re- 
ſemblance to the Fewi/h Cabala, I found in nei- 
ther any thing more like it in Shew and Coun- 
ä V 
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tenance, than the above-mentioned Hypotheſis, 
concerning the Origin of Things from the firſt 
Cauſe, by Effluxes and Emanations, and of the 
Reflux of the very ſame Things (their Circle 
being finiſhed) into their Original. But theſe 
Myſteries about the Riſe and End of Things, 
do really exceed human Capacity in this mean 
Life and Shadow of Death, wherein we are 
now Converſant, and therefore, tis in vain, 
that we ſeek after them. But if this Interpre- 
tation of the Cabala does not pleaſe you, and 
you are of Opinion, that the Secret of the 
Cabala does lie in theſe Matters, I ſhall not 
diſpute about it; but then I deſire to uſe my 
own Liberty, and maintain my Opinion, which 
in ſhort is this, that the Few/h Cabala is but a 
Dream without an Interpreter, unleſs it be turned 
to this Senſe; and whatſoever it has been for- 
merly, at preſent, it is like Salt which has loſt 
its Savour, it is therefore good for nothing but 
to be thrown wax. | | 

Thus much for the Feiſb Cabala. I am not 
ſorry that I have dwelt ſo long on this Argu- 
ment, ſince whatſoever uſed to be produced 
from the Fews, concerning the Knowledge of 
divine and natural Things depends upon it. 
For the Zews ſet forth nothing under the Name 
of iſdom, but the Law, and the Cabala ; and 
the Myſteries which lie hid in the Law, are 
1 by the Virtue and Help of the Ca- 
bala. Nor have I written theſe Things to con- 
fute that Doctrine, for that cannot be confuted 
which is hidden in Darkneſs; but my Deſign 
was to propoſe, either that a Method ſhould be 
found out to make it clear and intelligible, ar 
ee, that it ſhould be condemned tb eternal 


| : Shades. In the mean Time, I gave this Cau- 
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tion, Jeſt the unwary ſhould be hurt by its 
and have endeavoured to the utmoſt of my 
Ability, that it ſhould not lead any into Errors, 
through croſs, obſcure, and winding Paths. - 
The firſt Part of Wiſdom is to ceaſe from 
Folly, and the firſt Step to Truth, is to take 
heed of Errors, for the avoiding which in the 
Study of Wiſdom, 1t ought always with us to 
have the Force of a Law, wholly to rely on 
no Authority, but what is Divine, and on no 
Reaſon but what is clear and diſtinct. We 
often fall into Errors from a too vehement 
Deſire of increaſing our Knowledge, or from an 
haſty aſſent of the Mind before due Examina- 
tion; or ſometimes it proceeds from a Deſire 
of knowing thoſe Things, the Nature of which 
will not admit of an Examination, that is, 
which we can never reach by our own Strength, 
nor by any Light given to us by Nature, or 
- imparted by Revelation. Of this Kind are the 
Speculations about the Angelical World, and its 
Furniture, into how many principal Kinds and 
ſubaltern Ranks the Celeſtial Hierarchy are di- 
ſtributed ; what their Employments are, and in 
what Manſions they dwell. I can eaſily be- 
ſ lieve, that there are more Inviſible than Viſible 
| Beings in the Unyverſe ; and that there are more 
Orders of Angels in the Heavens, than variety of 
Fiſhes in the Sea; but who will declare to us 
the Family of all theſe, and acquaint us with 
the Agreements, Differences, and peculiar Ta- 
lents which are to be found among them? It 
is true, Human Wit has always deſired a 
Knowledge of theſe Things, though it has never 
yet attained it. The Heathen Divines have 
very much philoſophized about the inviſible 
World of Souls, Genii, Manes, Demons, 


Heroes, 
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Heroes, Minds, Deities, and Gods, as we may ſee 
in Jambilicus's Treatiſe on che Myſteries of the Rgyp- 
tians, and in Pſ/ellus and Pleibo on the Chaldean 
Rites, and every where in the Platonic Authors. 
Some Chriſtian Divines have imitated theſe 

alſo, 'with Reference to the Orders of An- 
gels; and the Gnaſties have feigned many Things 
in this Matter, under the Names of Eons and 
Gods. Moreover, the Cabalifts in their Jelzi- 
rab (or World of Angels) range Myriads of 
Angels under their En Sandalphon and 
Metairon, as they who are Converſant in thoſe 
Studies very well know. But of what Value 
are all theſe Things? Has this Seraphic Phi- 
loſophy any Thing ſincere or ſolid in it? I 
know that St. Paul * ſpeaks of the Angelic 
World, and has taken Notice of many Orders 
and Diſtinctions among them; but this in ge- 
neral only ; he does not philoſophize about 
them; he diſputes 4 nor teaches any thing 
in particular concernin — 25 kd e con- 
trary, he reproves t puft up with 
vain Science, who-raſhly eaſe. themſelves for- 
wards to ſeek into theſs unknown and un- 
ſearchable Things. I will own that it is very 
1 ſometimes to contemplate in the 
d, as in a Draught, the Image of the greatet 


cuſtomed to the Trifles of this preſent Life, 
ſhould contract itſelf too much, and altogether 
reſt in mean Cogitations; but, in the mean Time, 
we muſt take Care to keep to the Truth, and 
obſerve Moderation, that we Sh diſtinguiſh 
certain TIO uncertain To TE from 
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and better World ; leſt the Soul being ac. 
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Night. For it is the Part of a wiſe Man not 
only to know thoſe Things which are to be 
known, but alſo to diſtinguiſh and diſcern thoſe 
Things which cannot be known. * 
Vhile I am cloſing this Diſſertation about 
the Zews, the Eſenes come into my Mind, an 
antient and famous Sect (formerly) among the 
Jeus, who followed a Set of antient Philoſo- 
phers and ſeem to imitate in their Inſtitu- 
tions and Manner of Life the celebrated Brach- 
mans. Divers Authors have taken Notice of 
them. Pliny in a jocoſe Manner, ſays, Their 


Society was compoſed of Penitents, and thoſe who 


were weary of human Life, nor did it ever fail 
for ſome Thouſands of Years, though the Members 
of it lived a ſingle Life, and had no ſettled Means 
of Subſiſtence. The Nation of the Eſſenes , ſays 
he, is to be admired above all others in the whole 
Werld: A Nation without Money, and conſorting 
with Woods without any Intercourſe with Women, 
all Venery being diſallowed : Their Company is daily 
renewed bythe Acceſſion of Strangers, who being weary 
of Life, are driven to their Inſtitutions and Manners 
by the Waves of Fortune. Thus, through Thouſands 


ef Ages, which ſeems incredible, the Society is Eter- 


nal in which no one is Born, fo fruitful to them 
is the Repentance of others. Elegantly, if not 
exactly ſpoken, Philo Judæus || has drawn a 
lively Picture of theſe Philoſophers ; and has 
repreſented the Life which they led to have a 
near Reſemblance to that which our innocent 
firſt Parents led in Paradiſe ;; and which we 


7 * oſeph. 2gaipſt A ; B. r. + Nat. Hiſt. B. 5. c. 7. 
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are again to lead ( with the good Pleaſure of 
Gop) in the New and future World. It would 
be tedious to produce all that Philo: ſays, on 
this Head: But what is moſt for our Purpoſe, 
he lets us know their Opinions of Philo oſophy 
in a few Words. They leave the Logical 
« Part of Philoſophy to thoſe who are curi- 
* ous and critical about Words, as not being 
<< neceſlary to the obtaining of Virtue. The 
<<. Phyſical :Part, as being beyond human Ca- 
cc pacity, they left to the Searchers after ſublime 
« Things, that Part only excepted, which 
cc treats of the Exiſtence of Gop, and the 
<6 — of Things; but they ſtudiouſly exer- 
& cif . in moral Philoſophy. 

\ You ſee, they have few Heads in Natural 
| Philoſophy, (bur then they are of the laſt Impor- 
tance, Une. concerning Gop,and the Riſe of the 
World; but Philo does not inform us after 
what dimes they explained the Origin of the 
World, or how Ar ive they differed from Moſes ; 
nor do 1 remember, that there are extant, any 
other Phyſical Doctrines of the Eſſenes, except 
what Joſepbus delivers, as agreeable to their 
Sentiments, about the Immortality of the Soul, 
and a future Paradiſe 3 the reſt they concealed 


in their ſacred Books, which he makes Menti- 


on of, and which are chiefly to be ſought after 
among the Brachmans ; I ſay among the Brach- 
mans, for that the Eſſenes wth a Branch of the 
Brachmans, Foſephus F obſerves from Clearchus ; 
for ſo I underſtand Clearchus, not that the Jews 
in general, but the School of the Eſſenes was 
derived from the Brachmans, which is rightly 
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— — from the Affinity of their Manners and 
tutions. | 2 
Thus much concerning the Jeus, of whoſe 
Divinity and Philoſophy Foſephus to 
write an entire Treatiſe, as appears from his 
preliminary Diſcourſe before the Antiquities of 
tbe Jewiſh Nation. If we now had this Tract 
ſafe and compleat, it would appear, at one 
View, what Progreſs m their Learning the 
tie Titne, as the Sackry: of the Thr wa 
ime, as the of the 5 Was 
entirely diſſolved, fo the Cabalifts degenerated 
more and more, and thoſe Do&tines being de- 
livered by ſo many Hands, and thro* ſo ma- 
ny Ages, like Wine often transfuſed, at laſt, be- 
came * and inſipid. The Dn of n 
appears, many Arguments, particular- 
ly by this, that — theſe Authors Philoſophize 
about clearer Subjects, and what is within the 
_—_—_— of our Underſtanding, they either ma- 
y. wa 


nder from their Deſign, or however, 
do not exceed the uſual Pitch of Learned Men ; 
for Inftance, when they diſcourſe of ſuch Sub- 
| Jets, as the Nature of the Soul, the Heavens, 
or any Part of the Corporeal World. How 
little then do they deſerve Credit, when they 
produce obſcure and ambiguous Oracles, about 
more ſublime Things, inacceſſible to human 
Wit? But enough has already been ſaid both 
concerning theſe Things, and the Fewiſb Litera- 


* 
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CHAP. VIII. 


the Variety of their Li TER * 
TURE. | 


F 


T Length, we come to the 
who would have deſerved. the ſecond or 
Rank, had we given to every Nation 
its proper Place, either according to the Order 
of Time or Dignity ; for the ptians are 


a very ancient People, and celebrated for Widom, 


of both which, this is an evident Teſtimony, 


that among the Praiſes. and Accompliſhments 


of Moſes *, it is recounted, that he was learn- 
ed in all the Wiſdom of the AEgyptians, Thete- 
fore their Wiſdom could not be later than M 
fes, nor yet unworthy of that excellent Man 
Farther, to magnify the Wiſdom of Solomon, 


+ it is ſaid, to have exceeded. the Wiſdom of 


dhe Eaft, and all the Wiſdom of the Aigyptions, 


by which it is plainly intimated, that the A- 
gyptian Wiſdom was ſo illuſtrious, that a great» 


er could not be named by Way of Compariſon; 


nor do the facred Writers only teſtify this ; 
the Grecians, ev every where, bear Witneſs: to 
the fame, both in Words and Facts; fot 
the moſt excellent Men among them, 
(as we ſhall more particularly relate in its 
proper Place) went to #gypt, as the School 
of n and the Fountain of 


cs — ct "WF" wu 1 
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divi- 
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diviner Learning. The Romans * alfo ſtiled the 
Egyptians, the Parents of every Branch of Philo- 
ſophy, and who alone were conſcious of divine 
Things Now what Manner of Wiſdom this 
of the Ag yptians was, and how far it extended, 
will call for a prolix Enquiry. : 
Geometry was, (according to the general Opi- 
nion) invented by the /Zgyptians ; and was at 
firſt employed in meaſuring and laying out 
their Fields; the Bounds of which were an- 
nually overthrown by the Swelling of the River 


Mile T. Now, if they make that Art as an- 


cient as this Occaſion, it ſhews the higheſt 


- Antiquity of Ag yptian Knowledge. But not 
to attribute too much to any Age or Nation, 


I readily believe, that this antient Geome 
the Agyptians was not deep and poliſhed e- 
h to reach all the profound Queſtions and 
ſubtle Theories of Geometry, which are now in 
Vogue; but conſiſted only in the Art of Men- 
ſuration, and other practical Inſtructions, which 
regarded the Conveniencies of Life; and, as Pla- 
zo TT formerly diſtinguiſhed between Aſtrono- 
mers, and Students in Aſtronomy. We 


may make the ſame Diſtinction in Geometry, 


for the antient Nations were not Adepts, but 
initiated only in this Part of Learning, which 
will appear by this Argument; That Pythags- 
ras, who had viſited them all, to collect Know- 
ledge from them, when he returned in to his 


_— 


— 


a, © Macrob. Som. Scip. Lib. 1. c. 19. Saturn, Lib. 1. c. 24, 
ib. 7. c. 13. | e 
t obey — Euter. Diod. Sic. Lib. 1. Laert. Proem. Strab, 
Lib. 16 & 17. Platon. in Phœd. Achil. Tatius ad Arat. Phan, 

Princ. Jamb. de vit. Pyth. F. 144. 85 | 
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own Country, and had found. out the Power 
of the oblong Side in a right Angle Triangle 
compared with the reſt. He thought it was a 
prodigious Invention, and worthy of a Hecatomb, 
and Thales, who learned Geometry in Agypt, 
having found out the Inſcription of the Circle 
and Triangle, was ſo tranſported with Joy, 
that, (as it is reported,) he offered up an Ox 
in Sacrifice to the Deities. Now, ſince they 
could not find theſe plainer (tho? beautiful and 
uſeful) Concluſion in the Geometry of the Bar- 
barians, they would have ſought in vain for 
more laborious Theorems, and analytical Me- 
thods, which were known to their Poſterity ; 
and which, in this Affair, we principally owe 
to the celebrated Wits of the Grecians. 
Aſtronomy is alſo ſaid, by moſt, to be an 
Invention Þ of the Agyptians; for which they had 
2 more early and happy Advantage than other 
Nations, being aided in the Practice of that Sci- 
ence, by the Sereneneſs of their Sky, which was 
free from Clouds and Rain. I do not deny, but 
this Praiſe is attributed to others, and ticu- 
larly to the Babylonians, from whom Herodotus 
hints, that the Grecians learned the Knowledge 
of the Stars, as they did Geometry from the 
Egyptians. I is my Opinion, that Geometry 
was invented in that 8 (he ſpeaks concern 
ing Agypt, and the Overflowing of the River 
Nt and thence carried into Greece, for the Greeks 
learned the Science of Aſtronomy and Dialling, 
and the twelve Diviſions of the Day, from the 
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Babylonians. But Drodoras makes the Babylo- 


mans themſelves, with their Arts, to be de- 
rived from the Agyptians 3 and fays, that after 
the Example of Ægypt, they inſtituted the Or- 
ders of Prieſts, and the Studies of the Sciences. 
I will fet down his Words“: They affirm, that 
there were afterwards many Colonies from Z#yypr 
diffuſed thro? the whole World. Belus, 1b. 


Son of Neptune, and Libya, (as is believed, ) led 


4 Colony into Babylon, and having choſen his Seat 
near Euphrates, be appointed Flamins, after the 
Manner of the Egyptians, who were exempt 

ck Charges, and Burthens, whom the 
erve the 


Stars after the Manner of the Prieſts, Philoſophers, 
and Aſtrologers in Ægypt. Cicero ſeems juftly 
to have joined theſe two Nations in this Mat- 
ter +. The Egyptians and Babylonians, fays he, 
dwelling in the plain and open Fields, baving no 


Hills which might hinder their Contemplation of Hea- 


ven, turned all their Endeavours to acquire 4 
Knowledge of the Stars. I think this Diſpute a- 


| bout the Primacy of Literature, or firſt Inven- 


tion of Sciences among the Nations, is of little 
Conſequence ; ſince nothing hinders, - but that 
the ſame Arts might be invented by ſeveral Peo- 
ple, at the fame Time ; and it more concerns 
us to know who increaſed or advanced the Sci- 
ences; how far they brought them on, and 
what Monuments or Doctrines they have left to 
their Poſterity ; by the Help of which, we may 
be aſſiſted in cultivating the ſame Arts. What 
we have advanced concerning the Geometry of 


the Barbarians, we may, likewiſe, aſſert of 
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their Aſtronomy, viz. That it was not accutate 
or univerſal. The 2 underſtood Aro. 
nomy, for Plutarch ſays of Numa Pompiltus, 


that he: cndeaviurtd.corlaiens ſomething of the 
Cceleſtiat Bodies, which before had not been 


much ſought into, and the Theory, of which, 3 


was very imperfect. 
They obierved ſome Phznomina ol Hen · 
ven; but they were thoſe which were of more 
eaſy Obſervation : The Riſe and 
the Fixed Stars, and the Periods and Reyolu- 
tions of the moving ones, the Aſpects of the 
Planets, and the Parts of the Zodiac: theſe 
they obſerved chiefly to. aſſiſt them in the caleu · 
Nativities, in which Studies they too 
— indulged themſelves. They allo collider. 

— er Solftices', and 1 Things 

neceſſary 2 the Form of the Year. 

And, indeed, if I take the Matter rightly, 
their Aſtranomy either wholly, or princi 
| ſerved — es of Agriculture, calculating 
making Calenders. It does not 
appear, that the —— underſtood the The- 
vries of the Planets, the moſt laborious Part ot 
that Science. It is reported, that Eudoxus firſt 
advanced the Hypotheſis of the celeſtial Mo- 
tions; as did — the Tables of Motion. 
I. cafily believe, that thoſe Methods, and ar- 
tificial Schemes of Aſtronomical Calculations, 
proceeded from the Grecian Wits : The Anci- 
ents uſed not ſo many Ornaments in their Stu- 
_ at leaſt not the munen Writers among 
them. 

You will fa ; perha , that che Babylonians 
and ws will fy in — Ages, had Cceleſtial 
Obſervations among them; right, But of 
er * were 2 ? kr them come forth 


and 


of ' 


9 
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and ſhew themſelves ; we affirm, that they 
were - converſant | about manifeſt Phenomena, 
ſuch as we juſt now mentioned, or Eclipſes 
when paſt ; I ſay,” when paſt, for it does not 
appear to me, that any Ag ypiian or Aſſyrian 
Aiſtrologer, even foretold, by his Art, any fu- - 
ture Eclipſe of the Sun. Thales was famous for 
this, becauſe he firſt foretold Eclipſes'* ; nor 
am I ſenſible, that any among the Barbarous 
Nations, deprived him of this Praiſe. Diodo- 
rus teſtifies of the Babylonians, that they had no 
accurate Knowledge in calculating the ſolar E- 
clipſes : As they, ſays he, produce the weakeſt 
Demonſtrations of the folar Eclipſes, they do not 
Jpeak very confidently! about them, nor from critical 
Calculations of Time upon them. Thus you ee, 
that they dared not foretell or fix the exact Time 
of-.cheirappreachinge 22 5143 02 HS 
We have obſerved theſe Things, about the. 
Aſtronomy of the barbarous Nations, not ſo 
much from Hiſtory and certain Witnefles, as 
becauſe they . have a Connexion with plainer 
Matters; nor can they any other Way be con- 
tradicted. I know, very well, that Diodorus Þ' 
more than once mentions, that the Ægyptians had 
an exact Knowledge of Heavenly things, and 
accurate Obſervations about them: But I un- 
derſtand this comparatively, with Reference to 
other Nations, ſince an accurate Knowledge of 
theſe Things could hardly be gained without Ge- 
omeiry and Teleſcopes. Notwithſtanding all 
this, it is probable, that the true Syſtem of the 
World was known to the Ancients, together 


* 
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® Laerc. Cicer. de Div. Lib. 1. Plin. Lib, 21 c. 12. | 
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rial Earth, according to Procius; and they 5 
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wk the: Nature and Matter of the Stars, 48 
well fixed as moving; and it is likely, chat 
from hence Pyt 3 Doctrine about 
the Form of the World, and the Body of the 

Moon, which he calls a Counter Earch, fince 
; Egyptians called the fame Moon, the Ethe- 


affirmed the Stars to be Fire, which J under 
ſtand of the fixed ones. a 
Such comprehenſive Heads of Doctrine, 
which could eaſily be delivered in few Words, 
we may refer to the Opinions handed down 
by paternal Tradition. But we may reaſona- 
bly believe, that, in the ancient Aftrenomy, 


the practical Methods, and particular Arts of 
exact Calculations, to an- Hypotheſis, were wan- 
ting; for theſe, and ſeveral — Things which 


d upon them, could not well be transfer- 
by Tradition. 

Thus much as to the Alu an Geometry. | 
of the Egyptiens;, they are alſo faid to have 
ſtudied Muſict and Phyſick, and it is true, they 
did ſo, but after the Manner of the Ancients, 
without the Theory of Things. Their Me- 
decinal Art was drawn up in a very eaſy Me- 

0d, and they ſeem to have been more ſtu- 
dious about embalming dead Bodies, than pre- 
ſerving living ones 3 , Herodotus takes Notice 
of this remarkable Practice among them, that 

they had particular Phyſicians for particular 
Diſtempers, and Parts affected; one looked af- 
ter the Eyes, and another the Teeth; one at- 
tended —— Diſorders of the Belly; and fo. 
N Tor: _—_ Part there was a differenn 
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Doctor. Nor did any of them, at any Time, 
preſume to invade another's Province: Whence 
that Kingdom muſt neceſſarily ſwarm with 
Medicaſters. As to Cbemiſtry, which by ſome 
is aſcribed to the Egyptians, I have nothi 
to ſay, ſince ancient Authors are ſilent about 
that Matter, and what is brought by modern 
one's ſeems to depend on uncertain Authority, 
| Conjecture and Interpretations, or dubious Mo- 
. numents.” As for Mu ſick, Hermes is ſaid” ® to 
have invented three different Notes; the Tyr. 
Ae, the Baſs, and the Medius, as alſo the Harp 
ef three Strings. But the ſame Dwdorus informs 
us, that the Zgypiians reſtrained Men from 
learning or exerciſing the Art of Muſick, be- 
cauſe it gave their Minds too ſoft a Turn. 
Many Ages after Hermes, Pythagoras is re- 
ported to have found out the Reaſons of Har- 
mony from the Blows of Hammers in a Smith's 
Shop. Theſe were more ſerviceable to him in 
the Acquiſition of this Art, than all Egypt, 
| or a long Peregrination thro* the Eaſt. But 
_ =o not to detract from the Worth of any Man, 
8 


ve muſt allow, that the Form and Diſpoſition 
of theſe, and almoſt all other Sciences, are to 
be attributed to the Grecians, but there is 
yet Room for ſearching into the | Phyſical Caul- 
es of them, which is the laſt Perfection. But 
de ſhall leave theſe Matters, and proceed to 
the Phyſiology of the Egyptian, in which, at 
: preſent, we are principally- co TOTS. 
1 | The Ancients joined their Divinity to their 
Z 


| Fhyſiology 3 and when they treated about the 
"| Origin and Nature of Things, at the ſame 
: 46 og 0h es MANDIR Feng whey 27 
J ” - EX a 5 33. a ; | Time 
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e they uſed to diſcourſe of their Gods, 
and the Original of them; for which Reaſon 
their C ny;''T heogony and the Theolo- 
By, were althoſt the ſame, 201 we now com- 
; 33 all theſe under the Name of Philoſophy. 
5 Siculua, in his firſt Book, has let us 
know what was the Opinion of the Egyptian 
concerning the Origin of Thi you e lee 
ed, that this ſublunary Worl | 
«confuſed Maſs of Elements, which the 9 
afterwards called Chaos ; and the Thehan Prieſts, 
as we learn from Euſebins, * were: of Opinion, : 
that the firſt. ape of the Earth was like an 
: And then, as to the Delttuction of this £ 


8  Sublunary World; and the Conclufion of 


und by Fire, which Plato mentions from an 


on, and the. Periods of the World, as early 
as any . In a Word, I doubt not, but the 


ric) as relating to the Heavens; and the Lil. | 


vetſal Frame of Nature, is the moſt anci- 


ent of all, and derived from the - Zaf, the one 
being reſerved as 2 Secret among the Philo- 
ſophers, it is probable, that che other was the TE 
More diffuſed; 5 
© And; really; we ruſt ſeek to know what 
. the Opinions of the Egyptians were, and what 
they taught others from their Scholars, che Gre- 
tian Philoſo ; who, as it is well known, 


uſed to forſake ———— g 


to: bo us more 2 2 


Things, ey Bs one by Water 
Egyptian Prieſt and they ta at 2 Reſtituti- 5 


ſtem of the World (which we call the Pythago- 
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for Example if Orpheus drew his Phyſiology, 
(as well 2 his ſacred Tenets) from the Epyp- 
tians, we have in that no common Specimen of 
Egyptian Wiſdom 3 fince it appears, that he 
knew and ex nined the Chaos, and the Tran 
formations of it, as well as the Form of the 

primeval -Earth as we ſhall ſee hereafter : But 
we ſhall for the moſt 2 in ſearching 
out, and conſidering the Barbarick Phyloſophy, 
or have a meaner Opinion of it than it de- 
ſerves, when we ſeek for an Explication of 
this or that particular Phænomenon, a 


among 
che Philoſophers of the Barbarous Nations. 
For it was not the Deſign of that ancient Philo- 


oy. to bring every particular Thing to the 


„ in vain, uire of the Anci- 
— 3 the 8 its Virtues, or 
the Heavenly Rain- bow its Colours; what is 
the Matter of Fire; of what Nature are the 
Particles of Water, or how great the Force of 
Air when compreſſed ? The Wiſdom of the 
Ancients was not converſant; about theſe Things, 
but was -buſied in , worldly Phænomena, if I 


may ſo , and which affected univerſal Na- 
ture : What was the Origin of Things? What 
were the. Viciflicudes and Periods, and what the 


final Exit ? Theſe Things, if you aſk of the 
Ancients, ' you will have an Anſwer ; but to 
return to our Egypiians. .. 
Like as Zoroafter among the Perfians, ſo 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus, was the moſt famous Phi- 
for their Knowledge of Divine and 
Humane Things; but we retain the — 
rather than the Hiſtory, of them N 


a Dan in Phed. & Philh, Cn. Com 6 4, I 
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I take the Thoyth of the Egyptians; Tha-: 


autus, of Sanchoniathon, Theuth of Plato, and 
the "Mercury of the Druids for the ſame. But 
who he was, when he lived, what Books he 


ubliſhed, theſe Points, I believe, are to be num. 


among unknown, or uncertain, Matters. 
That he was x vey great Man, and lived 
before the Time of Moſes, ſeems evidently to 
appear, from this Conſideration 3 viz. 


becauſe, 
by the common Conſent 'of the Ancients, he 


Was the Fountain and Author of the 
tian Wiſdom, in which we read, that Moſes 
was learned; and therefore Euſebins, in his 
Chronicle, places him before Moſes. As for 


the Books of Hermes, Learned Men have 


Juſtly given us Warning, by demonſtrating 
that thoſe which are — up and down un- 
der his Name, are counterfeit *: Mom which is 


called Aepius (tranflated, as is ted, into. 


Zatin by Apuleius) is the ancient of 


them, and may, perhaps, retain ſomewhat of _ 


the Egyptian earning. The Number of 
Triſmeg1/ius's Books was wonderfully great, as 


ambitious relates +, according to the Com- 


putation of Seleucus, it conſiſted of two Myri- 
ads of Volumes; but by the Calculation of 
 Manethen, there were three Myriads, fix thou- 
ſand five Hundred, and * of his 


Books. Here learned Men take great Pains 


in conſidering the Nature of mus B Maſs of 
a Bas: Some think, that Books, in this Place, 
ſignify ſo many Verſes, others, Leaves of Pa- 
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tions and brief Diſcourſes. I readil agree to 
the Computation of Clemens * anarinus, 
who numbers forty-two of Hermats Books, 
and gives' us a Catalogue, with the Subjects of 
them. Conſult, if you pleaſe, the Place, 
where, by the Way, you will, with Satis- 


faction, obſerve the ancient Barbaric Manner 


of the Proceſſions of the Egyptian Prieſts ; 
of Time has devoured; theſe Books of 
Hermes, if ever they were extant: They which. 
were called the general ones, treated concern- 
ing the general Princigley) of Things, and ſo 
were of conſiderable Moment. But I am 


more concerned for the Loſs of Hermes's Cof- 


magony, mentioned by Pbilo Biblius, than for 
the Want of all th reſt ;, 1 thence it * 


| ＋— ed Material as — Dio 


dorus in his Repreſentation of the Egyptian Sen- 
timents on the ſame Head”. But we ſhall. dif 
courſe more about this hereafter. * 
Laſtiy, I ſhall not ſtand to enquire how ol 
Perions bore the Name of Hermes, who 


by 
was the firſt, who the ſecond, and by what 


Method they are to be diſtinguiſhed,; for we 
are not now ſeeking after Names and Perſons, 
but Things and Doctrines; and I know very 
well, how eaſy it is to ſhp into Uncertain- 
ties in Diſquiſitions of that Nature. Now, 

by what Method the ancient Barbarous Na. 
tions, (as they are called), and eſpecially the 


tians, acquired their nowledge, we Jhall 
oy — Ti ime, have Occaſion to conlider : : 


' 
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| ut, it may be proper, here, .briefly (by 
WA | 4 y_ (a 


Way Or ; 

| plain how they retained and preſerved it. It 
is allowed, without Diſpute, that, among the 

Egyptians, the Priefts took the moſt Pains. in 


ry to this Diſſertation) . to ex, 


the Study and Improvement of Arts and Sci- 5 


ences; nor f was the Care and Guardianſhip of 
Religion, and ſacred Rites only committed to 
them, but that of Philoſophy alſo. The Prieſts, 
ſays Strabo r, exerciſed themſelves in Philgſophy 
and Afironomy. From whence the Maſters; of 
Pythagoras, Plato and Zudaoxus in Egypt, are 
all obſerved to have been Prieſts $, —— Pyrba- 
goras is ſaid to have received Letters from 
Amaſis King of Egypt, to the Prieſts, that ſo 
he, being a. Stranger, might have the more 
eaſy Acceſs to them, as being greatly deſirous 
of improving himſelf in the Egyptian Litera- 
ture. It was a Prieſt, likewiſe, who rehearſ- 
ed to Solon thoſe wonderful and unheard of 
Things to the Grecians, concerning the prime- 
val Atlas ; and Diodorus calls the Prieſts of Ae m- 
pbis, where there was a Temple in Honour 
of Vulcan, Egyptian Philoſophers, when he 
recites their Opinion about the triple Form 
of the Earth, and the Increaſe of the River 
Mile. Why ſhould 1 add 8 more Obſerva- 
tions on ſo noted a. Subject? The. Prieſts of 
Egypt retain and boaſt. of; Catalogues of their 
Diſciples, ,, who came from Greece, as Diodorus 
Siculus informs us; For, (ſays he) the Prieſts 
of Egypt have recorded, in their Catalogues, bat 
Orpheus and Muſeus came to them, &c. and 


e 
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they ſhew certain Signs or Mounments of all 
theſe, which take their Denominations from 
ticular Regions or Works. Laſtly, theſe 
rieſts had Colleges and Seats in many Places 
of Egypt; it may be ſufficient here to take 
Notice of thoſe which they had at Heliopolis, from 
the Teſtimony of Strabo, who was an Eye- 
Witneſs. © But (ſays he) this was chiefly the 
< Habitation of Prieſts, and anciently of Phi- 
<« lofophers and Aſtronomers ; but now both 
«© the Syſtem and the Exerciſe of Letters 
«© there are loſt: No Perſons who pretended to 
2% direct that Affair gave us any Account of it; 
«« all the Light we had in it was from the Prieſts, 
„and fuch as are appointed to explam the fa- 
« cred Rites to Strangers“. Here be (ſays he) 
Jaw the Manſions in which Eudoxus and Plato 
fojourned, who, as it is reported, converſed with 
theſe Prieſts for thirteen Years.” But to proceed, 
the Egyptians preſerved their Learning, partly 
by inſcribing it on Pillars, and partly by com- 
mitting it to ſacred Books. Theſe Things are 
unknown to few ; nor was it only uſual with 
the Egyptians, but alſo with other very ancient 
Nations, to engrave on Columns, what they de- 
ſigned to tranſmit to Poſterity. The Account 
which ® Fofepbus gives us of the Pillars of 
| Seth before the Flood, is generally known, 
and the Belicf of it muſt be left to the Rea- 
der's Diſeretion. But the Memorial of the 
Babylonian ones is more certain; from whence 
it is probable Calliſthenes drew his ' Obſervati- 
ons of the  Chaldeans about Eclipfes ; and Epi- 
enes T, (as Pliny informs us) ſays, that the Ba-. 
—— preſerved, by inſcribing them on well 


„ Steg in Lib, 2. de Cl Lib. 7, e. 6. 
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burnt Bricks, the Obſervations on the Stars 


for ſeven hundred and twenty Fears. Moreo- 
ver * Democritus is ſaid to have borrowed his 
moral Diſcourſes from a Babylonian Pillar. But 


beyond all the reſt, the Pillars of Hermes in | 


abe are the moſt famous ; of which many 
approved Authors make mention; on thef 
they report, that Mercury antiently interibed 


his Doctrine, and that a nd Mercury h hav- 


mg explained and cleared it , digeſted it into 
Books. However, 16 is certain, that 


| the Grecian Philoſophers, and the Egyptian 


Hiſtorians, took many Things from theſe Pil- 


lars. Proclus obſerves concerning Plato from 
Crantor, that the Egyptian Prieſts affirmed, that 
he borrowed the Language of the Allantes 
from theſe Columns; and that they remained 


even to the Days of Proclus or Crantbor. 


Fambilicus acknowledges that Pythagoras receiv- 


ed his Philoſophy from hence , and that he, 
as well as Plato, formed his Notions accord- 
ing to the ancient Columns of Hermes: Others 


allo, (as Saucbonialbon the Phenecian ) have 


made uſe of the ſame Monuments. | He is 


reported to have taken his Philoſophy, and 


Hiſtory of | Tfanſactions, from the ks of 


 Taaulus, and the Inſcriptions of the Temples: 
_ Laſtly, Manetho, an Egyptian Writer and Pro- 


bw © 


et, drew his facred Hiſtory from the ſame 
Fountain, - where-ever that 'Seriadic Land was, 


in which he aſſerts thoſe Columns were placed. 

Anmianus Marcellinus, who had travelled 
thro? ol and was no incurious Spectator of 
— Nr pe that thoſe Pillars N were 


. 4 * *% 
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hid in certain Caverns, or ſubterraneous Vaults 3 
and that not far from Thebes or . Diaſpolis. He 
' farther adds, that they were . there beforo 
the Deluge, that ſo they might receive no In- 
jury from the Waters. Manetho. LN aſſerts, 
that his were before the Flood; and Jeſepbus 
affirms the fame of the Pillars of Seb. Whence 

there ariſes reaſonable Cauſe of Suſpicion, that 
the Pillars mentioned 74 Joſe pbus and Manetbon, 
are the ame, tho? under different Names; eſpe- 
cially fince there is not much Difference = 
tween the Word Svecadnd, which Fo/ephus makes | 
" uſe of, and Z1uadnd, mentioned by Manetbon, 
= would indeed. be a pleaſant Thing, to ſee and 

peraſe the FS oe Archzologies, or Lite- 
rary. Monuments of another World; but ſince 
all Things were thrown into Confuſion by the 
Deluge, I can hardly believe, that any — 
ons of this Nature could be preſerved in that 
unyerfal Ruin, or be found afterwards unde - 
faced and entire: Altho, to conſeſs the Truth, 
x. a Method was to be fought after, or a De- 
tence contrived againſt the Strength and F orce 
of ſo great a Deſtruction, there could be nothing 
imagined more ſaſe than what ſhould; be engra- 
ven on a ſubterraneous Quarry of Stone, or 
Maſs of Marble. But 2 che Certainty of 
the Fact ſhall be evident, we will raiſe no Diſ< 


concerning the Place or Time. 1 
pe Holy Books of the Eg yptians ſucceed 
their ſacred Inſcriptions, of ſomewhat a later 

Date, but no leſ famous. Many Authors, who 
have wrote of the Egyptian Affairs, have takety 

notice of theſe Books. ay e lag tp | 
concerning the Studies and Offices of the LM 


| 
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ſuch Affairs and Subjects out of the Sacred 
Books, as might be of uſe to them. And in 
theſe > eprom... they ſet down. the Names 


in the Wiſdom of Eg 
more particularly herea 
that barer e made uſe of thoſe. Writings, 
when he compoſed: his Phænician Hiſtory; when 
he ſays, that 2 toak thofe Things which he 
rote, and compared them a way he 
of the Ammoneans,. n lay e 
cret Collection. 


Mancitbo alſo is 8 to have et his ; 
from the Writings of the 
| Prieſts. ®, Now ee-wuly thoſe Things written 


Egyptian Hiſtory 


in theſe Books, which 4 the Worſhip 
oi the Gods, or the Laws of the Empire; but 
alſo all conſiderable Matters of Hiſtory, 


Miſcellanies, and every Rranch of Philoſophy. = 


For this was the pechliar Charge and Care of 


the Prieſts, that they ſhould ſer: down in theſe 
Commentaries, whatever was worthy. of Re- 


membrance, or fit to be tranſmitted to Poſte· 


rity: Alſo they diligently preſerved whatſoever. 


they had received from their Fore- Fathers. 
Thus the Saitic Prieſt informed Solon, that hat- 


ever was worthy of Remembrance, was written 


in their Temples. And Strabo ꝶ wonders, that 


we. find not àn Accaunt in theſe Books, of the 7 _ 


Opinions of | thoſe Antients who had 


_ Ethiopia, concerning 
dong, of che e MN An Een ke. g. 
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of the Grecian Philoſophers, who were learned 
. we ſhall obſerve 
) Philo-Biblus hints, 
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| 2 af "that oy Men Ren Ae were not 
throughly acquainted with the Hi Showers, 
beving ſo many Opportunities of 1 into it 
Gig fince the Prieſts accurately obferved and 
kt down, in their Sacred Boots, every more cu- 
rious Branch of Knowledge. But Heliodorus, * who 
feems to have been more converſant with them, 
fays, that he anfwered the Grecians, who engui- 
red of i of Nie, from hop. Sooiy abner and In- 
OW Nile, proper Knowledge, 
' thoſe Thugs arr a were written in [the 
7025 Books. Theſe were the Literary Mohu- 
ments of the Eg yptians, the Inſcriptions on tho 
Pillars, nll! he Sacred Books. But ſome 
Things in both theſe, were plain and obvious; 
and others, referved in the ſecret Places of the 
Temple. This e 0 3 when — 
„ Which it is ines, an 
N, Men, eitber 10 Eel or read. And 
Philo alſo, Such as were found in the Repoſitories 
of their holy Places, and were not known to al. 
Hence we find in Lucun, that Ceſar: this 
ſpeaks to Arbor an Fg y ptian Prieft z Bring forth. 
whatſoever it written ix * ſecret Cells: - For 
there was 2 twofold Doctrine among the an- 
tient Nations, a Vulgar, and a Secret one; and 
that not only by reaſon of the Diverſity of 
che Matter, but they often handled the fame 
Materials in a double Manner, a Popular, 
and a Philo one. The former was open 
td all Men, by public Monuments and com- 
mon N but the latter was various 


55 Ways concealed, leſt, by being promiſcuouſly 


| _ and worn BY the Fe of rhe $64. rag 
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uu. w mean, or be oorrupted: For 
not only the Monuments of this Doctrine, (as 
we. *bfaved before) lay hid in the Cells ot 
Temples, but they were written alſo in an un- 
common Character, and were not to be ex- 
plained without a great deal of Pomp and an- 
tecedent Ceremony, by the auſtere Prieſts wha 


had the Care of them. Now, as theſe are not 


altogether unworthy. of our Regard, and ſeem 
to have a Connexion with the Knowledge of the 
_ Fewiſo Literature, we ſhall (with che Reader's 
200 Rn AOER 
their Explication. _ * 
As there was a twofold Doctrine > the 
| Egyptians, fo their Literature was of two Kinds 
alſo, Sacred, and Vulgar. The Truth of this 
is confirmed by Herodotus, Diogorus, Strabo, and 
many others. Herodotus, in Euterpe, ſpeaking - 
of che Egyplians, ſays, 5 2 twofold Sort 
of Writings : Some are called Sacred ; others, 
+ .Vulgar, or for the People. And Diodorus, in 
his firſt Book, tells us, the Prieſts inſtruct their 
Children in two Kinds of Learning, one called 
Sacred, and the other commonly taught to pats "+ 
which he afterwards repeats more diſtinctly, and 
aſſerts, that thoſe Things which were Sacred 
the Egyptians, were Common a 
the Ethiopians: For tho" the Egyptian, have 
their proper Letters, which they call 39 — 
which are promiſcuouſl — by l | 
thoſe 1 are called ed, are only know 
to the Prieſts, ſecretly en to them 1 
their Fathers: but thoſe Sacred ones are uſed 
by all the Ethiopians in general: Whence thoſe - 
«prieſts are properly ſtiled, Sacred-Scribes. The 
myſtical Method the Doctrine of Hermes, 
, found in the Cl g the Caitic Temple, is aid, 


"ot -v "by 


a ow. os oo 
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cially the Ethiopians and Babylonians. Demo- 


the ſame, concerning w 
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by Jambilicus, to have been drawn ftom the 
Hieroglyphics of the Scribes. Nor were theſe 
Sacred Letters only written in Books, but in- 


ſcribed on the more diſtinguiſhed Pillars; as 
in the Sepulcher or Ie and Ofrris, which is ſaid 


to be at Mia in Arabia. Diodorus affirms, that 
there was a Column ſacred to both thoſe De- 


- ities, with Inſcriptions by the Prieſtly Seribes 4 


and the Column of Szfoftris, which was placed 
in the Confines of Arabia and Ethiopia, figni- 
fied, in theſe Letters (according to Strabo f) 
his Departure. They fay, that there is the 
Pillar of Seſoiris King of Egypt, ſhewing his 


Deſcent and Expedition, in Sacred Letters 


- 
Nor was the Inſtitution of a twofold Kind of 


Letters, . peculiar to the Egyptians; but com- 
mon to them with other Oriental Nations, eſpe- 


eritus ſeems to have writ concerning, the Sacred 
Letters of them both, if we may judge by the 
Titles of thoſe Books | concerning the Prieſtly 
Scribes of Ethiopia and Babylon: Lucian re- 
cites the Interpretations of the Holy Oracles: 
And fince Democritus is ſaid to have taken Mo- 
ral Inſtructions from the Babylonian Pillar (as 


e ee underſtand it to be 


ſe Sacred Letters he 
had written, with which perhaps that very Co- 


lumn was marked. Laſtly; the Indian Brach- 


mans .uſe thoſe Letters which are quite diffe- 


their Philoſophy: But to proceed in our De- 
ſign. Beſides theſe unknown Lettets, the Prieſts 


* 0 


„De Myſt. Agype Secl. f. EM: 
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. Polycrates the Tyrant to write to 
of Ægypt, who was his particular Friend, that 
ſo he might the more freely be admitted to the 
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were almoſt inexorable Guardians of Sacred 


Monuments, who, like. Dragons, Day and 


Night ſurrounded thoſe Treaſures 3 and what 


was written in the Sacred Books, came not to 
the Knowledge of the People, but by their In- 
rerpretations : * And in this they made no Dif- 


ference between the Natives and Strangers. 
The Gracian Philoſophers, who travelled into 
Egypt to improve themſelves in Learning, 
complain of this Difficulty, that they were obli- 
ged to ſpend many Years in viſiting the Prieſts, 


and bringing them into good Humour. Let us 


hear 1 Strabos Account of the Prieſts at Helis- _ 
| polis, with Reference to Plato and ZEndoxus. Eu- 
doxus and Plato (ſays: he) went to Heliopolis, 
and there converſed with the Prieſts thirteen 
Years, as ſome report. But theſe Prieſts, tho* 


endued with the Knowledge of Heavenly 


Things, yet reſerved it as a Secret; nor could 
| they. eaſily be brought to communicate it to 


any: At laſt, -being overcome with Time and 


Obſequiouſneſs, they explained ſome Theorems 3 


but the Barbarians kept the greater Part unre- 
vealed. But among all Examples of this Na- 
ture, that of Pytbagoras is the moſt remark- - 


able, and ſets this thwarting Humour of the 
Egyptian Prieſts in the ſtrongeſt Light. Far 


when he prepared to go into Aęgypt, he defired 


Doctrine of the Prieſts; and when he came to 
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Amaſis, he again received Letters from that 
- King, to the Prieſts, ſignifying bis Pleaſure 


i 
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that Pyrbagoras ſhould be made a Pattaker of 


their- 5 > ae? firſt went to thoſe. of 
Heliopolis, and them was ſent to the Priefts 


of Memphis, as being Seniors; from Memphis, 
he was ſent with the fame Pretence to. the The- 
bans z and when they, dreading the King's Diſ- 
Pleaſure, could . no farther Excuie, they 
endeavoured to kinder him from his Rare bf by | 
the Conſideration of the Greatneſs of the La- 
bour and Toi: For which Reaſon they enjoin- 
ed him, as one deſirous of being initiated , 
Things exceeding difficult, and altogether fo - 
reign from the Religion of the Grecians. Now, 
when he had endured all theſe Things, with a 
firm and unſhaken Mind, that he might be 
made a Partner of their Sacred Rites and Stu- 
dies, he at laſt extorted the Favour; which 
came from them with great Reluctance. Por- 
Pbyrius * relates thoſe Circumſtances from An- 
lipbon, concerning 3 "a 
Firtue. Among other Probations which P 
goras underwent, Circumciſion ſeems to 
been one: For Clemens Alexandrinus 1 - "uti 
that Pythagoras ſubmitted to. this Rite, that ſo 
he might enter into the Cells, and learn the 
myſtical Philoſophy of the Egyptians. This 
indeed (according to {| Origen.) the Egyptian 
Prieſts required of all who were admitted to 
their Sacred Myſteries, or the Study of their 
Sciences. Among .the Egyptians (ſays he) from 
bam almoſt all Nations borrowed their ſacred 
Nites and Ceremonies, no Man was admitted to 
 Fudy . Th or . _ be bad firſs- 


— — 2 — — 
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| Seen. circumciſed. There were, beſides, mar 
other Kinds of Probation and ſevere Diſciple, 
aunoniduae, as P calls it, in Which they 
exerciſed the Initiated. I confeſs this Method 
was alſo in uſe (tho not to fo great 4 Degree) 
2 other Nations: The Druids of the Celtæ, 
che of the Fews,” and the Hierophantæ of 
the Greats, would not deliver their Myſteries and 
Teerer Diſcipline, to thoſe who were not initia- 
ted : Moreover, Were bound by a ſolemn 
Oath, to have all in obſcure Phraſes. 
The ſame Obſeivationis Jaſtly made concerning 
the Perfians, Syrians, and Indians. But be- 
| Hides chat, many of theſe are As js to derive 
their Original How g, and were-trangfer'd 
to other Nations by Imitation ; and if chere be 
among them any Things in Sacred Affairs, ſo 
difficuſr,. yer in the Studies ot the Sciences, you 
Will no where meet LY ſuch Ferplexities, as 


"Laſtly, che E bene wnvulred m y Things 
wh ic Þ; 'orms, Spee nigma s, 
and Fables, on purpoſe to conceal their Doc- 


trine: I ſay, TEES for Tam 
of Opinion, that the Sacred Letters are abſo- 

Jutely to be di ed from theſe hierogly- 
phic *F orms: For ſince there were ſo many Mo- 
numents and Writings of Hermes + in theſe Su- 
ered Letters, to the Number of ſeveral My- 
riads of Volumes, with the holy Books, facred 
Pillars, and Inſcriptions of einples, 1 can 
fearce bring my of to believe, that ſo many 


various AAN Phyſiological, 'P heological , 


8 — 


r | 


— 


„ Orig. concra Cell. Lib. * pat. 2 | 56S 
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Moral, Hiſtorical and Political, could all be 
expreſſed under the various Shapes of Animals, 
or Members of the human Body a or · Mechanic 
1 2 5 theſe three, were the 
pt ian aner ieroglyphics compo- 
ſed, as Diodorus * informs us. 1 am likewiſe 
of Opinion, that beſides their Sacred Letters 
and Hieroglyphics, the Prieſts made uſe f 
other Symbolical Notes or Characters, of a dif- 
ferent Form from the Vulgar, - And to this 
agrees very well the Saying of Clemens Alexan- 
- drinus; + They obo. are. educated. by the Egyp- © 
vans, firſt of all learn that Method of their Wri- 
ting which is in the common Form ; then the. hep 
: dotal, -<phich is mage % of by the Fries 5" | 
taſty that wwbich. is Hieroglyphical. 0 02 
And we have an Example of this 4 in os 
i 4 gras, who, according to Porpbyry, learned 
the three Sorts of 9 chcg He 3 (ſays 
our Author) three differem. Kinds f - Letters or 
.Charatters, 4 Commun, the Hierogyphical, { ref 
the, Symbolical : The common, by Imitation; and 
the Allegorical by certain Animas. But theſe 
Things are uncertain, and not very material. 
As to Symbols and ZEnigmas, it is obſer- 
vable, that it was the Cuſtom 34 antient Na- 
tions, to deliver the Senſe of their Minds 
under theſe Coverings, either to ſhew the Sharp- 
neſs of their Wit, or elſe to repreſent, in an 
obſcure and ambiguous Manner, that ſecret 
Doctrine, which they were not permitted to 
Expreſs with Perſpicuity to the Vulgar. As for 
the ſportive Conteſts of Fancy, by znigma- 
15 0 Wen or 1 — 122 Symbols e or 
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Hieroglyphiqs, we have many Examples 
them e Prinees af the bar barous Nas 
ae ens „The King , of Scha ſent Darius 
Who, had paſſed the Men id an hoſtile Mannen 
4 Symdol inſtead o of-- Letter 80 namely; del 
Mouſer a Brag: da Bird, A Dart, 2 Plengh 1 
which the Interpreters employed: by Darts 6X8 
Plained differe nt Ways. Another Soth King. 
; theſe, W — to the People; of Hyæantium: 
e cautions ui iu pot any Hoſtilities againſt me: 
deft my Tarjes drink your Water 3 mtimating; that 
Baſil ey defiſted,, he by, would make War dpon 
mM, „I g of H contended wirkliche 
King of Etyopia aer th Manner hen 
Hias f explained; to him hom he might; drink 
up che Sea. Moreover. Soles and the Ning er 
25 yre had. a. Gonteſt with one another in-Riddles, 
2 Sœmmſon likewiſe ane en ee e 
Sacred fliſtory, | Amqang theiGredigns, wed 
that Neraclitus and his Scholars, were very 
delighted with obſcure, Sentences, and tha SA. 
bols r Now the Word 


of yt 
in a large Senſe, is taken, for an obſcuſel Sen- 
ae ie the Thing, deſigned, ori che 
atter which it, handles, in various, Coverings 
and. Windingꝭ > whether it he. py Ward 
ſtion, Command, or ſimple Oration: «Hor ar 
Eau e, Grzcians,.. fitter: ligaitiestheir. = 
Expert ing What they knew. in. 8 | 
WA 5 II aeg . 
; __ on. F Ather, 2 
brews, \">wn and {TWP F and, Znignas 
ſcem. to compre eng: all. Parts of Wikies: 
What | is s ſpoken ſencenciouly, and with a — 
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lemnity and profoundneſs of Thought, is 
— dee and what is ſpoken myſtically, as 
ſecret Doctrine uſed to be, is n 
which Senſe the Words 'of the are to 
— underſtood , P/ 1xxviii. 2, 3 and of the 
liſt, Mat. xiii. 35. for there are in the 
— — Doctrine, — — 
ries, or ; Things nas ih be uttered; whi 
ee e, an obſcure Manner, bur in 
latter Times to be rendered fully it igible. 
The Antients had more Methods, (and 
theſe for the moſt Part ſecret) of deli 
Philoſophy and Divinity. They drew a Ve 
ae Face of Truth, as 8 
iolation of Modeſty, to tie to 
le, diveſted of its Array. F"Prockis obferves 
Methods: in the following Words: 4+ For 
1 who, by Demonſtratiom, res e er, 
55 ſpeak euer & 
rally,' or by Similitudes and 
But tbzy obo plainly declare their s, "ht, 
ſome by Science, and others by- diuine — 2 
As for thoſe among the Antients, 
ſcientifically, as we now ſpeak, treated of Phi. 
loſophy, the Number of them is very ſmall: 
F' Lazrtivs makes this Remark on the Gymno- 
fophiſts and Druids. 7? is the- pr —— 
that the Gymnoſophiſts und Druids 
—_—— Opinions, in myſterious Ex . 
And I Phormutins ſpeaks thus of the 2 in 
general. A is certain, that ibe Antients were 
not an inconſiderable Set e Men, but bad fuf- 


3 


© S See alſo 5 + 3.4. N__ _” 

Theolag. Plat. Lib. z. c. 4. . 1 
De Natura Deorum, c. ult. | . 
OOF | World, - 
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World, and repreſent it 'in"Symbols and Figurative 
Forms: of ' Lanynage,. withi a wonder fal Felicity of 
* bt. We will cloſe chis particular Brasch 
[courſe — the Words of 4 Aller- 
. — therefore (ic expreſs my Mid 
fully at once) who bave role of Divine Thing, 
. as 
tbe $3 they baue d 

the Truth in Ainiginas and Symbolt, in Metaphors 
and Alegries, and ab- . Metbods, But we 
will to the reſt. e de 316K 
We now to Fables and My alopy. 
with which Antiquity, 


as well Barbarous as 
Grecian, abounded, and the Egyptian, above 
all 3 for there is — difficult, than to 


diſtinguiſh a genuine Hiſtory from a fabulous 
one, in explaining the Writngs of the Zgyp- 


tiaxs : But the Mythologie Divinity and Phi. 
loſophy was diffuſed 'thro* the whole World. 
Phornutius mentions the Mythologies of ſeve- 
ral Nations, concerning the Gods: Some of 
which were compoſed by the Magi, ſome by 
the Phrygians, others by the Egyptian, and 
others by che Can the Africans, and other 
Nations. Tou have a Specimen of the 

tian Mythology in Phatarchy 1 and of 
Phenitian in Sanchoniathon + To theſe we me 
add, out of Larian, the Aſſyrian and ra 
Fables, of In of Fables; as likewiſe 
the endo gm or ray ur- 2 Geary men 


— — — —— — — — 
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abound in Fables, and involve their Philoſo- 
phy in a fabulous Diſguiſe, ſufficieatly» appea 
lately viſited thoſe Nations. And, as to the 
Northern Nations, (to mention them alſo) 
the Treatiſe called Edda Jflandorum; which 
We have before cited, is to be conſulted ; 
which contains very conſiderable Antiquities, and 
Plainly ſhews What Mythological Traditions 
were among thoſe. Northern Nations, and what 


Sort of Philoſophy they had. In a Word, how 


man Mychological' Speeches have we in the 
Old. Jeſtament which were; uſed: by the Pio- 
Phets and others ? And the greater Part of 
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Nude ri 40, Kellers bib Hiſtories;',or 
arrations, which are feigned both as to Mat- 
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ter and Form, whether they are profitable. 
1 2 {entertaining 3 for 10 conirive Fables oul 
is not ib Pari of Homer, ſays 
Lale. 2 I dare not ſay ſo; but this I 
can ſafely affirm, that it is not philoſophical: 
For philoſophical Fables have always ſome: 
Foundation in the Nature of the Thing it ſelf, 
the Stamina (or Materials) are true; but chere | 
are falſe Colours drawn over them. Planciadæs 
Fulgentias treats very well of the different Sorts: 
of Fables: Some Kind of Fables (ſays he) 
<« the very Name of which implies a voluntary 
% Falſhood, were written for the Sake of Im- 
« provement; now thoſe which were only for 
«, Entertainment, the Philoſophers reject, and 
divide the other Claſs, of Fables, thus: In 
, ſome Fables, the very Matter is feigned for 
te. the Sake of. Inſtruction, and the Order of 
«them compoſed of Fictions, as in thoſe of 
bp, which are famous for the Elegance. of 
Invention; but, others are founded on Truth; 
* tho' this — 2 Ho — by ve 
«< imaginary: and feigned Circumſtances: Nom 
9 — 2 not called Fables, but Fabulous 
„ Narrations; ſuch are the Myſtical Teathi- 
4. tions of Haſiod and Orpheus, concerning the 
& Birth and Genealogy ot the ME d Therefore 
4 the former Species — this ſecond Diviſion, in 
« which Fiction alone prevails, is entirely x: 
t reign to the Books of Philoſophy”. Tho 
therefore are alone aps pe which, cantain 
Truth, 1 that not vulgar). under a fabulous 
Diſguiſe : For it ſeems co haye been the De- 
fign of * OS of. M ythological Philoſo- 
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n to ——— their ſecret Doctrine from 
and conceal them from vulgar 
—— The divine Providence, which 
guides the Reins of all Ages, and upholds the 
World, fo tempers the Knowledge of divine 
and natural Things, and preſerves what lies 
hid, that Truth never ſhines with à ſufficient. 
Luſtre, till che appointed Time; and it is cer- 
tain, that whenever it appears Conſpicious, it is 
after it has been concealed among Men, by 
various Methods, Trent we a ee eee 
World. 

Thus un concerning the Uſe of Mytho- 
Joay; which has been diffuſed among all learned 
and wiſe Nations. There are now ſome Things 
to be added, concerning its Antiquity. The 
My thologic Philoſophy ſeems to me to be very 
-antient, yer not the moſt antient of all ; there 
muſt be a Body to make a Shadow, 408 the 
Images of Things muſt be later than the Things 
themſelves : But that it is very antient, ap- 
pears from this Conſideration, that it is made 
uſe of by all Nations conſpicuous for their An- 


1 4 without all Doubt, the moſt antient 
Philoſophers and Divines _ the Grecians, 
= Poets, and wrote in a M thologica 40x" 
:* And Diodorus Siculus t 2 of Linus, 7 

— he left, in his Commentaries, the Actions, 
of Bacchus, and other Mythologies. 1 = 
the moſt antient Monuments a 

cians, were Mythological, as the he The heogony 
and Wars of the Giants in Orpheu 

— of che * oats for ag re 'Work ſo 
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S 12 f G rs M — 2 
reat Syſtem of Gretian Myt 7 ' 
Hows ' moſt antient Poets, 6 490 written 
any fabulous Hiſtory. It contained antient Af- 
fairs, and not only comprehended the Fabulous 
Age, but extended to very Original of the 
obſcure one. For it begins from the <> ot 
dation of the World, and ends in the Hi 
of 2 as Photius has obſerved from Pow 
with the fabled Marriage of 
— and Ge (Heaven. and Earth) and pro- 
ceeds to treat concerning —_— and the reſt 
of the Greek M "Mycholog and thus this Epic 
Cycle of Know — Verſe, is per- 
feed from various Poem, as far as the Voyage 
of Ulyſſes to Itbaca. Likewiſe Clemens Alexan- 
dries; layu . Place the "Poets of the 
Epic Cycle, among - thoſe of the” higheſt Anti- 
But of this Work. hereafter. ' Laſih, 
there is certainly nothing more antient in this | 
World, than — Chaos: Now we have elſe CO 
where ſufficiently detnonftrated, that the Greeks 
have treated Mythologically of the Riſe of all 
Things out of Chaos (by Way of the Genea - 
logy of the Gods ) wherefore I cannot deny, 
—— eien Phyſiology iefell, 7 Gre in Greece, 
ſiology it ſe 
| 2 Grecians borrowed their Philoſophy N 
1 — the Barbarians; therefore we muſt parti- 
cularly . — 1 
| loſoph 5. . 
— which = efteemed de rt of 0 
tient Wiſdom. Now there was — — 


W nene 


c em. 7. fel 5% n <1, 
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the 3 of Hermes; for which Reaſon 
our Diſquiſition (or, at leaſt, the firſt Part of 
it) turns upon this Queſtion, Under what Kind 
of Doctrine was the biloſophy of Hermes firſt 
delivered? There are many Doubts about 
this Doctrine, if every Partici r were to be diſ- 
cuſſed: On what Monuments was it inſcribed? 


In Books, or on Columns, or both? With 


what Letters? With Hier ical Characters, 
properly ſo called, or others?; Wich what Kind 
of e Simple, or Allegorical? But 

omitting the reſt, we: ſhall. at preſent conſider 
the laſt Head. 

In the firſt” Place, I make no, Doubt but this 
Philoſophy was written in both Ways, at di- 
vers. Times; for we find Mention — of — 
Books of Hermes, allegorically compoſed, and 
alſo of the Interpretation of Books, and, | 
again, of the Converſion of theſe ſame into 
A ries: For which Reaſon it cannot be de- 

. they have undergone various Shapes 
=o Forms, as to the Style and Manner of 
Writing. But how often, and in what Order 
this was done, ſeems very uncertain: J know 


| but of two Authors, or Fragments of Authors, 


from whence ve may come to the Knowledge 
of theſe Things, Manetba, and Philo Bihlius ; 
neither does cither of them explain the Thing 
diſtinctly. Manetho ſays, chat Hermes far 
inſcribed bis Doctrine on Pillars raiſed in the 
Seriadic Land, in the ſacred Dialect and -Hiero- 
glyphical. Letters; which, alter the Deluge, 
Were tranſlated from the ſacred I. 
Greek, e eee all 0 com- 


2 Sent . apud pol cis 


Fay 
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mitted in Writing to the- Cells of the Egyptian 
Temples, by "Agathodiemony the ſecond Hermes, 
the San of On But beſides the ſeeming Im- 
probability of antediluvian Columns, and the 
Hedi Land, which are miverſally known, 
and of "Hieroglyphical Letters in the Gretk 
Tongue; I ay, befides theſe Difficulties, Ma- 
8 2 not: relate to our Pur- 
poſe: For he treats concerning a Verſion 
into another Tongue not into another Kind of 
15 35 yr des be fr know, in what Kind 
Style, plain”  or-allegorical;' thoſt original 
Copies of Hermes; or Seriadit Monuments, were 
written. Pbab Biblius affords us more Light: 
The Son , Thabion (ſays he) it id ta Babe 
bren the fir 1 e be Boots of Her- 
| nts 1, an 2 Doftrine: ufleruurus 
era 20 — Grecians in that Form, toba, ) 
their natural Turn ef Genius in amplifying) and 
aubrming it, have entirely rendered ita new Work 
of their oon; but after many. Gecnoratiums, i 
it bad yew much 3 Laie 
mated. by Surmubelus, and Thuro: (Names 
unknown tome) The laſt Werds of Philo, 
are theſe; After man) Generations) the God Sur 
mubelus, and Thuro, called alfo Chutharſis, fob 
lowing . theſe, illuſtrated the; hidden. Theology; "of 
Taautus er Thoth, zobith unt delivered an 
e en. N 10 Fang! F if 547 60 
Moreover, 72 
the Times of Troy, compared this Doctrine with 
tboſk Writings © 8 ere laid up in the Cells, 


in ſecret" Ammonean Letters 3 and, by this. Me. 
chud; u purified it Age N But i was 
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again and again {mg the Prieſts, to ts 2 
lical Obſcurity. , 1» an-expreſs Do- 
clatation ——— ae Change of Style, and 
the 2 and 1 
cerning ters or Language; a 
theſe Things are not fo clearly deduced from 
PHb, or from thence deſcribed. pa Euſebins, yet 
it phinly _ from hence, that the Philoſophy 
of Hermes various Transforma- 
tions, and — the firſt Form of it was plain 
and ſimple, and that it was firſt of all tranſpo 
— and Hirenglophica 
nigmas, les, 1eroglyp Ima- 
ges, by the Son of Thabion, (whoever he was, 
whether Agatbodemon, mentioned by Manetbon, 
or 06 Phil And this ſeems to 
of the maſked Philoſophy (if 
I may ſo ſpeak) in Egypt, and ps. of all 
recian — Batbaric Phil. — mo os 
8383 to their w p 
Philoſophy of all other Nations to have been 
derived from Egypt; whence it will be reaſon- 
able to ſe, chat every antient Nation, 
which has its M. 


had —＋ 8 pure 
Pluloſophy, over whic 6 over a 


ut) the 
— "x —ove — 
M „or any is 
2 and Art z it does not proceed 
friden befor 3 of Wit, but-the ſecond 
or third, when T — already nen ee 
to be concealed © or beautified. 
We here {| Fables, and pul- 
loſophical ries, and thoſe antient ones 
which have always ſome Foundation. But we 
muſt proceed with the — —— and Go. 
fioh, in Interpreting 'My 


ef this Nature: For dees — —_— 
luxuriant 
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lunuriant in their very Nature, and, either for 
che Sake © names. Perſuaſion, have many 
which are ſi — as to the interior 


are ſo © d and poliſhed, 


Senſe 
chat it is difficult to Know eheir Original DL 
poſition; the following Obſervation of Flu. 


zarch, concerning the E n 
® Thers are even: We the Egyptian Fables, ſome 
9 Tyutb; but they 2575 pene- 
—— and a Cape eee 
n rom iriſhng Wings. e 
— = Tra 1 am Haring Gre to 
| borrow no Authority from Arguments of this 
Nature 4 but when the Subject -is'' eſtabliſhed 
upon another Foundation, and proved by clear 
—— or undoubted Hiſtor , it may nor be 
ſometimes, to ſeaſon the more t 
Probe, phy with Embelliſhments of this Nature. 
Ms "Ties ares —— fee Zeydiian Phi- 
lolophy, in the Explanation of which we have 
been the more copicus, becauſe this Nation was 
eſteemed wiſer than others, and from this Ex. 
ample we may form a Judg 'of all other 
Nations in the fame” Kind Literature,” But 
methinks I hear ſome Perſon « ing, How 
can the Ege Wiſdom be made clear, wich- 
— lication of the Obeliſks, Hierogly- 
ical Tables (as the Smaragdine, &c.) 
and Meet antiena hp the like Sort: In theſe the 
Myſteries of the Egyptians lie hid, together with 
the Secrets of natural Science, and the incom- 
municable ſacred Doctrines of the Adepts. Let 
us fee then what we can find great or wonderful 


among thoſe For Monuments ; iy 5 
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ther they teach us any thing before: unkhown; 
either in the Sciences or antient Niyinity ; give 
us ſome Interpreter, who has acquitted himblf 
beſt among all thoſe Who * undertaken this 
Office. What; Guide ſhall we. falle? I re- 
member none among the Antients Who have 
handled this Subject, 7 either Apollo, or 
Orus Niliatts, an Author of uncertain. Age and 
Original. It is reported that one Philip, a minute 
Grecian. Philoſopher of a later Age, tranſtated 
Oris's Book intq his /n Language: But thoſe 
Things which are explained to us in that Hite» 
g/yphice! Tract, are but of ſmall” Covſequence 
or Authority. + And, as for the modern Writ 
ers: (hom i borbear to enumerate) who haye 
written concernĩpg the Egyptian Symbols, Hiero- 
glyphicks; Tables or Obelisks, what have they 
collefed from theſe Monuments chat is noble ot 
famous, either to the Improvement of natural 
Reaſon, or the Augmentation of the Sciences ? 
They ſport, for che moſt part, with Triflea, or 
ſtrenuouſly labour ahout obſcure or unprofitable 
Thiogs.. Moreover, if we confider Philoſo 
the Egyptian M iſdom is no here to be ſought 
1 from their Scholars the Grecian Plulofophers, 
and eſpeciallyj from the moſt, ancient Ones; 
vid. the Or -phean, tonic, Eytbagoric and Plata- 
nic Philoſophers. . We view. the Images of Fa- 
thers in their Sons and Nephews, and we, muſt 
draw the Effgies of the Egyptian Learning 
(whatever. it be) from theſe Wi 8 Egyptian 
Diſcipline.” : 

There is BE 4 to be abel, 
Lefore we cloſe this: Diſſertation, viz. If che Wiſ- 
; 9 of the Egyptians was ſo great as we have 
ented-it; and if they had ſuch a prodigious 


Knowledge of *** and Natural . 5 
o 
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How came that Nation tb fall into the groſſeſt 
and moſt deteſtable Idolatry ? I fay; deteftable; 
becauſe, they not only deiſied and adored the 
Sun, Moon, and Heavenly Bodies, not only il. 
Iuſtrious and beneficent Men, — . —— _ 

_ creeping Animals ; nay, the Herbs in the Gar- 

dens. 1 as the Bieins Wikdom ſo human 

Folly is unſearchable; therefore; Things which 
are cer̃ta in and faithfully delivered to us, are not 5 
to be denied, becauſe they do not agree with Re- 
ſon, or are inconſiſtent with each other. If 
any one ſhould explain to you the Chriſtian 
Doctrine, and the pure and ſimple Worſhip 
of the inviſible Gop, which he injoins his Fol- 
lowers, and that Images are forbidden in this 
Worſhip ;: we will further fuppoſe;! that he in- 
forms you, that che Chriſtian People, flouriſh 
in Learning and Sciences, and abound in in 
genious Men, beyond the reſt of Mankind. 
Some other Perſon hearing this, might be very 
y, and abfolutely deny that theſe Thing: Who 
could be ttue, | relying upon this Argument; 
ix. That he had often ſeen theſe Chriſtians a- 
dore, in their Temples, not the Sun, or Starb 
indeed, nor Beafts, nor Herbs, but ſomewhat 
inferior to all theſe, a ſmall Morſel of White 
Bread, or Wheaten- Wafer: And, beſides, that 
theſe Temples were full of the Images of dead 
Men. And, laſtly, ſnhould affirm, that he 
had often ſeen theſe good Men, proſtrate, and 
worſhipping before this Wheaten- Wafer, with 
Hands and Eyes up- liſt to Heaven, and Sighs 
drawn from their very Hearts, and all other 
Signs which Men can ſhew when they bear A 
Witness to the Preſence and Worſhip. of a 
Deity, Having heard both theſe, I beſeech 
you, What will you do? Whom will you believe, 
SOR: mn | | ; this 
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this Man or that, the Philoſopher, or Hiſtorian? 


or both? Certainly, both are to be believed, 
nor muſt we ſuſpend our Faith, becauſe of the 


Incongrutty 
is ſuch a ſubtle and uncertain Thing, that, in 
its Manners, it is neither conſiſtent with Rea - 
fon, nor it ſelf, it commits Abſurdities and 
Contrarieties, and is carried about by various 
Motions, either from Weakneſs or Malice; 
and When you daily fee theſe Things at Home, 
why do you wonder that the like were tranſac- 
ted CS nes the Barbatous Nations ? 
Farther, why do you upbraid us with the Ido» 
latry of our ER — when all Mankind, ex- 
cepting a few eius, were ſtained with the fame 
Infection? Nor could the Force of Arts and 
Sciences, hinder, or cure this Contagion. It 
invaded and ſubdued the Greeks. and Romans® 
as well as the more unpoliſhed Nations; and boch 
Divines and Philoſo have ſhewn that the 
Egyptians were not ſo much infatuated as theſe; 
But as to the Evil of Idolatry, ſo epidemical 
among our Anceſtors, we may uſe the Sayi 
of the Comedian We, abef ex duben in He 
can give good Advice lo the fick 1, we being health- 
ful, and free from this Evil, wonder that others 
laboured under it ſo long, ſinoe it was ſo eaſy, 
Either to prevent or heal it: ut, in the mean 
Time, we do not well conſider, how different 
our Cafe is from chat of our Forefathers. The 
Jews were firſt of all driven and frightened 
from Idolatry, by the living Voice of Gop, 
by repeated Miracles, by a thouſand Threat 
nings, aa *. a ee — We 


__ i 


— Lib. t. de Nat. Deor. Sec. 35. Clem. Alex. Admont 
embrace 


ad Gen. p. 25. 


of the particulars ; for human Nature 
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embracef the Oracles..of the eus, and tread 
in the Footſteps of Moser and the Prophets 
and beſides, are taught a. yet more ;xefiney 
Morſhip by Cnnisr and the: Apoſtjes, 3 M oH 
ſhip/ Worg y abſtraged/ from the Senſes , By 
which Anſtructions, as by ſtronger Antidates, 
we are confined and iftrepgthened againſt all che 
Farce, of This{ Payſon! : Vet, notwithſtanding all 
theſe Freſervatiyes, we cannot hut lament, 4 
ſee the greateſt, or maſt! eminent Part ot the 
Chriſtian Church fallen o Idolatrous Worſnip 
and returned, agaiꝑſt the repeated Dehortatiens 
of Heaven, to the old Diſeaſe, under a. h 
| Form. 0 51 nog font” 1A owns 
Now, ſince theſe Things are ſo, hy do we 
wonder that human Nature, being left (as for- 
merly) to itſelf, and ſurtounded with its native 
Darkneſs, ſhould fall into the ſame, off. l 
Says, and. not be able, hy its own Strength. 
wx the; Evil, which we ſee is not yet re- 
by the ſupreme Aid of the Deity. Let 
us — a then, wy laying aſide Prejudices, 
ſpeak compaſſionately and ne humane 
Things: Our, Opinion, (in| ,this; ale, is not to 
be taken from our Deſires, hut from the: Na- 
ture of the Thing, and the Practice of many 
Ages. Granting that the God of the Philoſor 
phers is an inviſible Dæiy; yet the 5 
the People, and the Generality of Mank kind, 
lefe to themſelves, will always be :forgewhat 
that is, viſible. Hear, it you! pleas, the Ara- 
bien Hiſtory conceraing Abrabays * : I here is 
a Tradition among them, that Air aba ; Was 
hid by bis Father, ſoon alter he Was, porn, in a 
armin iCavs under a ee for Ferrat 
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the Cbaldeaus, who ſought to lay Hands on 
him, becauſe the Aſtrologers had foretold, that 
he would prove the Deſtruction of their Gods. 
In Proceſs 'of Time, he, one came 
out of the Cave, when — grown to Years 
of Maturity, and began, with great Admira- 
tion, to contemplate the Heavens, with their 
innumerable Stars, and ſeeing the Planet Ve- 
nus, by Chance ariſing, and exceeding the reſt 
in Beauty and Brightneſs, he ſaid, This is my 
God and my © Creator + But a tele aſter, 
when the Moon appeared, he changed his 
Opinion, and ſaid, This is my God and my Cre- 
ator. At length, when the Sun aroſe, be- 
ing aſtoniſhed, he cried out, This is really my 
God and my Greator, than whom nothing 2 * 
imagined more ſplendid,” lofty or or. 'beautiful." But 
when he had ſpoken theſe Words, the Angel 
Gabriel appeared and ſtood before him, and 
taught him the true Gop, and the true Religion. 
It is next to an Impoſſibility, to reſtrain Man- 
kind, when inſpired with a religious Flame, 
from Idola without Miracles and Cceleſtial 
Aſſiſtance. Natural Reaſon ſeems ſufficient to 
reſtrain us from the Worſhip of the Spirits of 
departed Men, or the Adoration of Herbs; 
for "theſe have nothing auguſt or wonderful to 
ſtrike upon the Mind; but the Coeeleſtial Lu- 
minaries, which are the moſt excellent Ob jects 
of our Sight, firſt allure our Eyes, by their 
Magnitude and Brightneſs, and then ſurprize the 
Mind, by the Order, Conſtancy and Rapidity 
of their Motions: And laſtly, they overcome, 
and, as it were, overwhelm the whole Man, 
b N. the Variety of their Virtues and Benefits. 
o Man, either could, or- to refrain 
from the Admi iration n' of” theſe © * 
ies, 


7% 
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dies, (which. the Ancients ſuppoſed to have 
been animated) and, in great and wonderful 
Things, the rogreſß is eaſy ſrom Admira - 
tion to worſhip. But, you will ay, that the 
Egyptians were not only Idolaters, but given ta- 
the vain Arts of calculating Nativities, and 
Magical Incantations ; nor daly the People of 
Egypt, but almoſt all the — 2 iable 
to this Charge. Lou ſay well; but as for the 
Calculation of Nativities, what Wonder: if thaſe 
Nations, who! eſtemed the Heavens, Sun, and 
Stars, as Deities, ſhould either really. believe 
that they ruled over human Affairs, And pre- 
ſcribed to every Man his Fate, or, atleaſt; 
— deſire to have this Opinion Propegitd 
mong the People, :for: their o.π]n Advantage. 
This I rather wonder at, that there ſh e 
now; be any who ice and defend ſuch: Arts, 
the Profeſſors of [Chriſtianity ; I ay, 
even nowz when not only we ought to abbot. all 
manner of: Superſtition z:; but alſo when it aps: 
peats — the Light, by the Nature of 
che Heavens, that the Planets. are nothing but 
ſo many Opake Terreſtrial Maſſes, the 
fixed Stars, but ſo man fiery Heaps; -there= 
fore there is no Theorem in judicial Aſt 
(as it is called). which»4s, or can be fou 1 
natural Scicnoei 2 ry 2 363 -v off 
. As co Magic, there are various 8 Species. of 
it. which; indeedy are juiltly; fotbidden to us 
„ Ehbrifkians 3 becauſe of the "altered 
Government of hee ey World. Nur it 
does iinot ſo-readily t all Commerce 1 
with Angels is. for able N ht of Na- 
ture 11 Now, if ſome have abuſed this Inter- 
courſe, either tecthe Prejudice of Mankind, or 


to Pride and Oſtentation, this, indeed, will 
K 2 Prove 
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prove the Authors guilty of Malice, or Vanity, 
but not of Ignorance : However, I willingly: 
yield to their Opinion, Wo ſuppoſe that theſe 
Aria of Magic and Aſtrology, were firſt taught 
Mankind bp evil Spirits; for» they, both of 
them, ſeem to me, upon a Review: ot their Na- 
ture, to be more than 'human'?Contrivances or 
Dotages; but of this enoug.. 
Since Natters appear to ſtand. thus; and the 
ancient Fame of the Egyptians, Ag to Learning 
and Sciences, remain fate :'-In the laſt Place, we 
muſt explain by what Method it periſhed, and 
how, at: laſt, hs ancient Wiſdom was gradu- 
ally extinguiſhed,” J fil au 9 463 od 

How great is the Inconſtancy. ot human Af 
fairs, and how wonderful the Viciſſitudes . Not 
only arc Empires changed, but Learmng} Man- 
ners and jog on paſs from one Countiy to 
another ; and ſince all cannot enjoy them to- 
gether, we do it alternately. Human Affairs 
are: fo ordered, as if it: were decreed, that in 
fuch a Circle of Fime, every. Country and Na- 
tion ſhould take its Turn, boch in good and 
evil Events. Lœarning, like: che Sun, began 
to take its Courſe from the Euſt, then turned 
Weſtward. uhere we have long rejoiced in ita 


Light. Who knows whether, leaving theſe 


Seats, it may not yet take a further Ferrets 
Or whether it will not be uaiverſally dittuſed, 


and enlighten all the World with its Rays 3 As 


to Egypt, all Sorts of Leaming were there for- 
merly flourithing,. but now it is Over: run with 
extreme Barbatiry : They preſerved! their. ſa- 
cred Rites and /Licerature. inviolable, till the 
Time of the Peſiant; and Cambyes was the 
oe: A 85 5 nene down the 
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Temples, and having wounded their / God 5 
Apis, treated all their Prieſts with Contempt, 
But after the Deceaſe of Camby/es, Darius not 
only treated the Egyptians, With great Huma- 
nity, but offered himſelf to the Prieſts, to he 
inſtructed, that he might learn their ſacred; oer 
trine; ſo Diodor us „ Dari ius (ſays he) convenſ 
ed with be tian Prieſts, and inſtructed him- 
ſell in their Theology an the Subjecis written. in their - 
ſacred Boats. But the ſucceecling Kings were 
not affected i in like Manner towards the Ha 
tiaxs, and their ſacred Rites ; for; when Ax 
1 vent to Egypt, the. Egypiians, freely, 
ande without the Danger, of War, ſubmitted 
themſelves to his Dominion, and that, as the 
Hiſtorian aobſerves, betauſe ther enn, 
had ill treated both them, and their ſacred Doe - 
trines: But from this Time, under; the Sue- 
ceſſors of Alexander, the Wiſdom of he E- 
tian and their Prieſts, gradually degenerated; 3 
but yet. ſo that in both Intervals, under che 
Per ſinm and P tolomies, many ot the Greciaꝝ Phi- 
loſophers went down into :Epyp!z even all who 
undertook that Journey after Pythagorax,” <4who 
was m Egypt at the fame Time wit ; 
but Egyet being weakoed by the Romans, And 
the \Mexandrian Library! hunt, the ancient Li- 
terature periſhed with t. There was, afterwards, 
an illuſtrious School at Alexandria, conſiſt ing, 
not only of / Grecians, but Fes allo, and Chri- 
ſtians, till che Time ot che Saragens, by whom, 
and the Funts, who, ſucceeded them, all £97! 
was, at length, reduced to Barbarity, v 
n been the, molt flouriſhing Seat — 
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and Scribe of the Repoſitories of Egy 
himſelf ſays to Ptolomy, who drew his Commien- 
taries from the Pillar of Herme |: He com- 
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ancient Wiſdom. If there ſhall be any farther 
Enquiries made about the Cauſes and Riſe of 
the Egyptian Wiſdom, we ſhalFmeet with them 
afterwards, when we come to enquire into the 
Origin of the ancient and Barbaric Wiſdom Fin 
What remains here only to be added is, to 
ſhew briefly, what Writers are principally 
wanting on this Subject, as we have done in the 
reſt. © A certain Man named Severus, a Ro- 
man Sophiſt, is ſaid by Suidas to have travel- 
led thre” all Egypt, and to have taken all the 
Books which contained any Secrets, of what 
Nature foever, and to have encloſed them all 
in the Alexandrint Monument. Theſe the en- 
vious Man has taken from us. Maneibu is 4 
moſt eminent and deſirable Author among thoſe 
which were loſt, a Prieſt of ſacred Things, 
„ as he 


poſed a Hiſtory, beginning from the moſt ancient 


and fabulous Ages, and ſo'proceeded: thro the 
Reigns of the and deified Heroes to mote 
noted Times: And it being a Cuſtom 

the Ancients to begin their Hiſtories; or Arehee- 
ologies from ſome Cofmogony, 
that Mancibo did the fame in this Work : 
Moreover, he treated diſtinctly of the Egyp- 


it is Probable, 


tian Theology, under which alſo, Phyfwlogy 

was comprehended am the Ancients. But 
let us hear what Euſebius ſa ys F of the. Works 
of Manetbo; Manetba, an 1 Bas large- 


ly tranſlated all the Egyptian - Hiſtory, and ſpe- 


| ciaky abt concerns the D of Yes VR, 
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210 the, Grecian Language, as well in the ſacred 
Work which; he wrate, as in other Commentaries. 


Beſides, Suidas mentions the | Phyſiological 
Works. of Mauetlo, which Works would ex- 


ceeding)y anfwer our Deſign, unleſs perhaps they 

orks of Manetho,) and Parphy- 

he vers; Works, and of the ſame Manethe, 
iven no inconſide erable Light to our preſent 

1, according; % ies wrote 


were the Beginning or Introduction to his Hiſto- 
0 * Laertius * quotes an Epitome ot 
ook. concerning, Antiquity and: Piety; 
th 90 not diſpute whether theſe were the ſame 
benue's ſince it concerns not our 5 
weyer, it is N that they would 
— ertaking ! n Es 9311. s 6 1. r dnl 
-Ftc Sanchonjaths 


concerning the Phyſiology; of 
ſo of the Exyptian Theology, . I lepigdes: + 
(according to the fame Author) who was ve- 
ry well verſed in thoſe ſacred E wrote 
Hymn in Hbnour of thé Hgyptian N 
= 0 Commentary on the —— * I 
ions. oreo Mrote the Hiſtory 
of the Egy 25 e 8 Things — 
acted —— the Reigns of the Ogyges, even for 
chree ee uit ve Yes. Y N daf, hot 
010N\ ny, ( 
EY Win We vicat Treatiſes, and 
Diſcourſes about Egyptian Myſteries 1 Heca- 
tæus, or Mileſius, concerning the Egyptian Phi- 


e 2 *. wanting, e i 
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fphatus (as 8 vidas informs us) wrote the gr 
tian. Theology, and an Explication ot their 
Myſteries. Laſtly, Cee an Hyypti⸗ 
Prieſt, whom e eee commends, 
and! Strubo, on the cogtrary, — Ways 
vilifies, compoſed a Preatiſe of Hieroglyphics, 
and the Egyptian Affairs. To theſe dere 
added,” the Writers among the 'Egypti 
other Branches of Philoſophy 2 ale 
Tana? particularly 'to6/entimerate” — an 
other Authors, which are now loft; ſince Mos 
Myiads" of Books” periſhed in Exypt ar on 
Blow; when tlie wg and well ed I. 
5 of ' Ptolorry "Philadelphus eee 
in which was depoſited, not only all'the Frea- 
þ =o 4 of Egyptian Wiſdom, but, às it is feaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe; all:'the” curious Remains of | 
(Oriental 'E ning L engen 7 to G 
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1 HUS far we have treated ofithe Birbaric 
19 =Philoſophty*? Now'follows the" Grecian, 
"whith was after, in Point of Time, and; deri- 
ved from it. This is acknowledged by almoſt 
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all 
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all Men of Learning, and the Thing it ſelf is 


evident. But lince ſome; * "either our of Affee- 


tion to the GFetians, or becauſe they were not 
induſtrious enough in their Searches into Anti- 
quity, have called this in"\queſti6n;-we ought, 
in the firſt” Plabe; to confirm this Propoſition, 
that To what we ſnall ſay after wards, nt U 
Philoſophy, may have "he gresker L. he And 
'Strengeh; when we come't6-rrear of its Ori- 
nal. e deny not but. mary" Thibgs un 
he Seithces; were found out By (the *Grecians; 
bes eſpecially in the Mathetriatits; which they 
wonderfully cultivated, as we obſerved in tlie 
eding Chaprers they alſo made ſome phi- 
Sſophicat' Obſervations, and digeſted man 
Things into 40 f marical* Form; 80 tate 


both theſe Reſpects, I think the Greeks >the { 


inach te 5 preferred to the Romans.” But) 
we affert, chat as the Grerianto Borrowed the 
Rudiments of: Mathematical Learning from the 
Barbardus Nations, ſo, in Philoſophy,” they 
took not only the Elements: But the gre 
-and moſt eee leat Dottie" ftr them 3 and 


VFC 


Naber, För as to Ge pl Aſtronomy; atid 
Arithmetic/ we ean pr the Greorans them - 
ſelves confeſiling; as Witneſſes} Tthar they W 
first invented, and confiderad) 7 Improved Ne 
"foreign-Wations?: And, nene Frath! of th 


we have thewrteſthnonles of Herodotus, Pla, 


Axiſtotis, Dibadorus, Strabo, Eurytius, r biler 
Tatius, and others; and as to theſe three Branch- 


es of Learning, there has Been always a Con- 


8 between 5000s Antiens: N ationt, the. A 
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Hrians, Egyptians, and Pbænicians (to whom 
Lucian adds the 22 — with Reference to 
Aſtronomy 3.) and the Grecians were never am- 
ditious of the Honour of theit Invention: For 
* e by Lupplied the Detects 


and: Babylonians.., As. tor the 
— of the Stars, how ſmall. a Hi. 
of Ohſervations are the Grgriant 
do have made;. antiently ?. What Glaſſes or 
Aeg Inſtruments could: they, produce ? 
Didorus informs us, that in the Temple of Ju- 
Piter Belus, Tat Babylon, built by Queen Semi- 
ramis, there were eight Towers bufe one upon 
another, in which the Aſtronomers made their 
Obſervations: on the Stars, in like Manner as 
the Giants formerly heaped, Mountains upon 
Mountains, to the End they might aſſault 
Heaven. No Semiramis flouriſned eight hun- 
dred Tears before the Trojan War, when as yet 
the Greciant had; no Letters. Moreover, when 
Babylon was, taken by Alexander? Caliſtbenes 
is aid to have es Grrece, cœleſtial Obſer- 
vations for hingteen- hundred and three Years, 
which had been Preſerved in Monuments among 
the Bahlbnians. I. we compute.theſsypwards, 
from the Time, vf Alara er, they will ariſe 
beyond the Age of Semiramis ; whenee.it is pro- 
bable, that, theſe, Qbſervarions, ſor the, greater 
Part, were made hy- the Chaldtans, in this very 
. "Rover, of AE F. ee to deſcend nearer to 
11 211 17 #Þ 3 4&5 5 * Haft JO S718 iv » 
D ee (1590 © 2211] 49010142 + 1© 29 
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the Greets, and the. Limes of the Grecians,, Epi- 
genes has committed to , ee 
for ſeven- hundred and twenty, Vears, among t 
Raþylonians ,., and. Beroſus and: Critodemits, hof 
Obſervations are the leaſt, take notiee of f 1050 
hundred and eighty Tears. , The Worg 
Pliny Fare; theſe: Firſt Epigenes, 4 very Je 5 5 
Author, inforn 


ut ug,  that/ among i be | Babylanians 
ther were Obſervations on the Stars, inſcribed an 
—— Lt. X Years y bt Berolus. aid 
Critodemus 1 only, ECCCLXXX. Tears. 
If we i Concludg, that the Age of 8 
(wbp ſeems . — been before, Heraus, a 

Vs at Babylon for the Sake of his Studies). was 

about- the Eime of Alexander, e 
mentioned hynhim 7 he 
— . all holes the 17 5 | 
* 


.fance Hipparchy 
ne moſt antient Ob che and Pie of 
Bahylanians, . e ye 
ones as we. have mention bur, alfo to 
lareft, ſuch as thoſe, 25 . aig it is a 


the firſt Authors and . 8 eee "Arts 
-» zo * 97 had recei 

ſame Beginnings and Fundamentals,, they gra- 
n * 


it is 3 obſerv J, that che 1 r y of 
2 : Eclipſes, and other celeſtial Obſe ſervations, Pro- 
-.cecded from the. Barbaric ee but the 
- Cauſes, Reaſons, and Calculations of of them, * 
derived from che Grecia. 
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But enough as to the Mathematics, ſinoe it 
to wander beyond our Bounds And in the. 
following Pages, we muſt defend the Greri an 
againſt the Barbarians; as hereg we defend che 
Barbaric Nations againſt thelGreeks,' We have 
Fought in the Tents. of both;"Ecording” as the 
Cake has been changed; following! Reaſon; aid 
not a Party: We muſt now treat of Phyſiolꝰ- 
Sical Learning, which the Nations und to 
mingle with their Theology. "And here we muſt 
de more ſevere agamnſt the Brecians, than be. 
Tre; fince they not only took the Elements of 
heir « Philoſophy,” but ' a[{o"rHeir”'choiceſt Opi- 
nions and valuable Notions, from the Barburic 
Nations, the greater Part of Wiel wete after- 
wards buried: in Oblivion, when (they were di- 
vided into Sects 3 and; by ai i at new) Me- 


Thods, Which — — ail, re. 
dered Fhiloſop 4. unprofitabſe to Mankind: 


5 ck the Fruch — ie theſe Sorts of 
Lurie, if judge right, the Greek impro- | 
'ved 5 athematicks of the Barbarians, but 


"deſtroyed their. Phil oy cn e eee ee 
55048 Ver d eee Ant en of 
hott "hk BraticK&'of Philofophy; that we "wy 
demonktrate the one to be later than the other; 
and this againſt" the Opinion of Lurriius and 
others, who will have the Origin of this Wi 
dom? tobe Wuglft⸗ for among the Ortes. If 
'we might tile "the Teſtimonies'of* Clemens Mar- 
rim, Euſtis, Pampbilus, and other Greet 
Fathers, it would be eaßy to overcome, in khiis 
"Caſe for they afffrm once än again, that 


the moſt excellent ASAT, the Gye- 
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ciats, was ſtolbn and ſnatched from the Barba- 
rians. :' What Names were more famous among 
the Grecians, than thoſe of Plato and — 
what more divine, than — 1 
t us hear what Clemens Alerandrinus 
ol tbeſe: Plato dort deny, that he — 
tbe::moſti excellent Things in his Philgſophy, from 
the; Burbarit Nations, and conſe 70 That: be 
Went into Egypt. We m ay Joie Pyihagoras alſo) 
tothim, he profited: no leis among the Egyp-! 
tians: For as — Author goes on to ob- 
ſerve ; It in maniſaſt tba Plate Hg valued ibe 
Banburians, as remember ing ihat hæand Pythagoras 
had: leurned from them the moſt noble Ductrines. 
Nor is +. Euſabius of a different Opinion: For 
when he had related the Travels of Pyibageras 
m&gypt, Babylan, Nenſia, and Iudia, he adds, 
He learned ame Things in one Place, and ſome in 
anather; the. Grecians were the unly. People from: 
whom be carried-nithing ay: So great a Wand 
1 did ibey all labour under! On the: 
Hand, be —— enriobed with foreign Arts, 
2ods the Autbur of Learning Eruditiom to the 
— Farther, Tbeudaret 9 cites a Teſti- 
mony no leſs illuſtrious, from a Book of Hero 
Pbyry s, which I ſuppoſe is loſt, it the follows 
ing Words. 7h Way which lende the Gods, 
is Fortified 41th Brajs,' ware is rough and arducus a 
Barbarians have paſſed thro us Difficttlties, 
but the Grecians wandered 2 From is; but they 
who retuined it, corrupted is alo. Moreover, 
God leſtiſiei, that ibe Inuentors ii were Egyp- 
3 a Chaldeam, Toner 17 um 
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Hebrews. Joſephus * alſo, before, obſerved the 
m N wr, the Chriſtian Fathers, in the 
ollowing Words: But obo firſt 
phized among ibe . concerning — 
and divine Subjetts, that is, —— tbe Sy- 
rian, Pythagoras, and Thales were thei Scbo. 
lars of the ians and Chaldeans, by à uni- 
verſal Conſent and Acknowledgment, But leſt the 
Chriſtian Fathers, together with the Jes, 
ſhould ſeem too envious agamſt the Greriaut, 
let us hear the Opinions of the Greeks them 
ſelves, * _ ow Philoſophers. : Por- 
in xhe Life ythagoras, the 
Lune wih the Fathers juſt Oe — — 
having mentioned various Nations, the Zgyp- 
tians, Arabians, Chaldeans, and others, with 
whom Pytbagoras was converſant, for many 
Years, he adds, es this darn 4 4y ru — 
theſe People, Pyth —— 
Part vf bis Wiſdom 10, — 
are very — the — he brings in 
mæus, concerning the Greets and Zgyprians, wad 
eſpecially the Saying of the. Sairic Frieſt to Sa- 
lon,” O Solon; Solon, yott Grecians are always 
Children, nor does "there ever urtive bers an old 
Aan from Greece. And when Golan aſſced him 
the Meaning of that Aſſertion, the Prieſt gave 
him this Anſwer; Tbe Reaſon is, becauſe" your. 
Minds are always young, in which thore is u m_ 
Opiuium treaſured up, as Memorial of Antiqui 
there is there m .hoary Science; Now, unleſs Pla 
10 had believed the Fruth of theſe Things, io 


much. againſt his Country, either he would not 
have mentioned them, or elſe would have given 
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them a Confutation. Moreover, we 
find in Plato many Traces of — DoArine, 
which we ſhall, in a proper Place, take notice of, 
for the Confirmation of out Opinion. To this 
alſo agrees what Mega ſthenes takes notice of, 
who lived in the Time of Alexander, and aſter, 
and who, aſter he had been long among che 
Indians, compoſed Books concerning th 
fairs; in the Third of which he affirm 
the Barbaric Nations had the firſt Know 
of all thoſe Points about the Nature ot Things, 
concerning which the Grecians philoſophized. 
Theſe are his Words, as we find them in Cle 
mens Alexandrinus : * All Things which are jaill of 
Nature, among the Antients, are \ſpoktn ef by 
Philoſophers foreign to the Greeks, and out: of theww 
Country; ſome by the Indian Brachmans, aud 
others, by thoſe who are called Jews, in Syria. 
But why do we dwell long on theſe Things, 
when we have as many Witneſſes of the Gre. 
cian Literature's being derived from the Bar- 
barians, as there were Grecian Philoſophers who 
went down into Egypt + for the Sake of 
ring Wiſdom: -: Now Deodorus Sicuius has gi 
us a long Catalogue of theſe, from the 
mentaries of the Egyptian Prieſts, ain g E50 
of his Firſt Book; and adds, that all thoſe 
Things, for which the Grecians were admired, 
were derived from Egyht. His Words are 
theſe. Having explained theſe Things, it remains, 
that ve now enumerate! thoſe excellent and 
Men for Learning, among the Grecians, <bbo un- 
dertook 10 travel into Egynt, thereby 40" be made 
| Partakers of the Laws and Diſcipline af 1 that Na- 
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tion : For tbe Egyptian Prieſts, in their Comment: 
taries, bave recorded that; Orpheus, Muſæus, 
Melampodes, Dædalus, Homer the Poet, Ly- 
eurgus of Sparta, Solon, of Athens, Plato tbe 
Philoſopher, Pythagoras of Samos, Eudoxus the 
Matbematician, Democritus the Abderite, and 
CEnopides of Chios, came to viſii tbem; and they 
ſhew — and Tokens. of all bheje 1 taten from 
Pla or: Performances ;' and bning Demonſftra- 
tions From that particular Art or Diſcipline which 
every Philoſophes Aſffected, that all, Things by which 
they —— made themſelves fa. much admired 
among tbe Grecians, were tranſlated: from Egypt. 
Do you obſerve, my little Grecian Philoſopher, 
what a Croud of Travellers is here? Do you 
really think, that all theſe went down into E- 
£324 to hunt Crocodiles? Plato and Eudoxus, * 
two of this Number, ſpent thirteen Vears with 
the Prieſts at Diaſpolii; and Solon, with the 
Prieſts at Haliopolis and Saitica, ſrom whom he 
received the:z#lantic Language. Pythagoras un- 
derwent many and. troubleſome Trials, and 
ſuffered himſelf to be circumeiſed, as the Egyp- 
tian Prieits report, ſo that he might be — 
to their ſecret Doctrine; and Diadorus here, and 
elſewhere,” teſtiſies, that Orpbeus received his 
Learning from Egypt; thence he derived that 
Art, by which he moved the Trees, and:ithe 
Stones, and allured ſavage and! inhoſpitable 
Men into Citics, and the harmonious Pleaſure 
of Society. Morcover, it is difficult to pro- 
duce any Man among the Greciaus, who:was 
eminent for Waden pays Nay m—— 
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the Barbgrous: Nations: does * had.no.other 
Preceptor, hut 4 her found. in Egypt 3 5 and 
adviſed Pythagoras, T. O came to him when 
an old Man, with a Deſire of Improvement, to 
80 to Egypt, to the Prieſfs at Memphis 

© 0 _Pherecydes,. Pythagoras's Matter, 
is 8 402 to have taught himſelf from the ſecret 
Books of the. Phænicianſ: , And. if there were 
no Philoſophers among the e (7rectans, more an- 
tient and celebrated than theſe, how can we, 0 
any Juſtice.or Reaſon, deny, that Greece receiv 
its Learning from the Barbarians? ls. 
0 eſe Things which we have prod ae ous 
of. odor „ ought to have the ge ter. ee, 
becauſe they are by no Means, Warn le wo his 
Ig private ie Opinion about To. Greene, 

pretty plain! K zo. 2 2 * that, he 2 

rot onſent to Ephorus, the Hiſtor jan, ho 

that the Barbarians were more antiept on 
the, Cfeciam bis Country nen- 8 op 
Learning and Diſcipline, ' is ſo far pr 
Jud, ed 10 Favour. of the ls. thai 

Miche Fable of the Heliades in the 95 Mi 
Rhodes, he. would inſinuate,; that EY FEcIans 
Arif carried; Learning, into ee Ml nd that. 97 
ſame afterwards returned 115 Baniſhment 
into its on den. ih the Gre wag e 
ſopherg, . 5 n. they had finiſhed. thei , 
nations. Therefore, Whatſoeyer we 55 in 
odors, against the Antiquity. of the G recian Na- 
tion or K we Are. not, to luppale, 12 
ſpoken out of Envy, or s to foreign Na- 
tions ; by e from en ind d y wee 
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Evidence of the Fact it ſelf. Laſtly, If we 
. ſeck for the Origin of Letters among t 6 Greeks, 
E. we ſhall find them to have been of foreign Ex- 
traction, and brought in by Cadmus, a Phæni- 
tian, and that not long before the Times of 
 Troy.* But now, before that Time, the Ele- 
ments,” not only of Letters and Words, but 
Tearning and Diſcipline, flouriſhed among ma- 
ny Nations; as, the Afyrians, ene Pe 
ians, Arabians, "Ethiopians, and Indians. Mo. 
3 2, before the Time of Cadmus, was Ry in 
the Wiſdom of the' Egyptians ; and Fob; or the 
Author of his Hiſtory (before the Tine of 
rn tcp Wiſdom ;_ as did 
m, + the Phenician and Chaldean. More- 
| over, none knows the Antiquity of the Brach- 
| mans in India; of the Gymnoſophiſts in Ethio- 
| „or the Druids among the Celta; but by 
-iby e Calculations of opti Bury "they are pla- 
el before the Time of Troy : © Wherefore, con- 
 lidering every Article, as well about Letters, as 
Literature, it is highly agreeable to antient - 
Hiſtory, and the Reafons of Thi > Times, 
that 9 Barbaric Philofophy was more antient 
. the Grecian, and likewiſe the Parent of it. 
Having cleared theſe Things about the Origin 
of the Greek Letters, let us now briefly review 
the Philoſophers themſelves, * and b "44 
: nions, to ſee how they agree with theſe Ob 
vations ; and that they may be uſeful to ex- 
plain the Philoſophical Principles of the World. 
We ſhall ſoon ſee this in thoſe of their Works 
which remain (for many of their Mtn at are 
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nanny” There is a double Interval of Gr 
P ilolophy 3 one before the Particular Secks 
were formed, and the other after. When®the' 
Sects were faiſed and increaſed, the antient Phi- 
loſophy decayed, and that which ſucgeeded it 
in the Erecian Schools, ' was” rather” artificialy 
than ſolid ; for the Gretian Sectaries very mac 
neglected thoſe few, but excellent Heads, about 
the Riſe and Concluſion of the World, and the 
Order of changing Nature; which, to the 
antient Wiſe Men, was the Sum of all Phy ſio- 
logy; and they formed a Sort of Philos] yy 
built on very flight and trifling! Notions,” which 
ſerved rather to nouriſh” Diſputes, than do the 
finding out of Truth. Therefore we ſhall hot ay 


much about theſe. inferior. Grecian Philoſophers: 


And ſince the Peripatetic was among the laſt and 


loweſt of the Sects; we ſhall not deſcend below 


>; for what follows after wa rds, deferves 


not, in a Philoſophical Account, the 15 of 
Antiquity V.-- r RN If; Ann 1 wh 4 
That Ante-Sefarian Iaterval may vit bie be di- 


ftinguiſhed into the Time of the pot anch 
we Lime of the Philolophers'z\which indeed often 
agreed in Matter and Argument, but were if. 
ferent as to ihe Manner of Writing. The Po- 
ets were the moſt antient᷑ among the Gfetians wy 
who phileſophiſed, as Pluturch aſſures us; 
and particularly: mentions Orpbetts and Nie 
Nor did ' they only write Philolb hy i Ve, 


but alſe ma Mythologigat' Mahner, for thus 


P'rhink TBamyrts, the Thr ariau Lins: Orpheus, 


and Malæus as well as Heſiod;- wrote! More- 


over, ſeveral Phil6ſophers' wrote ia Verſe," as 
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Thales, 
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the Chaos, from whence the 
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Thales, Zenophantes, Empedocles, Parmenides, and 
others; from whom Stepbanus has collected 
ſome Poetico- philoſophical Fragments. Ae to. 
thoſe Mythological Philoſophers, Lam of Opi- 
nion, that all of them, exce pting Homer, have 
written Poems concerning the Original of the 
World: So Tbampras, whom Plato, Plu- 
tarch, Clemens Alexandrinus Suidas, and Zetzes: 
mention, compoſed A Colmogony for- five thou- 
ſand Succeſſions, beſides another Work about 
the War of the Tuans. Linus alſo wrote a * 
mogony. which began thus: 

There woas 4 Time when all Things la indueftad. .; 4 


| And, Laertius adds, * that Anaxagoras took hi 


inion from hence; All Things were mixed to- 
gelber, but a Mind approaching, brought -them all 
mio Order. Theſe Expreſſions e to us 
orld, or —— 

tul Syſtem of Things, aroſe. Faxther, . M; 
has Vritten concerning the Original of det Gd | 
which is much the ſame with Coſmogony, as i 
ſufficiently. known ; and, I believe, that the My- 
thological, Philoſophers of Greece, changed = 
Colmogonies of the Barbarous ae 
Theogonies. It appears from the ſame Laer 
tius, that Muſaus wrote, phyſically, or, about 
the Doctrine of Nature, When he. adds, that 
he affirms, all Things came hwy One, and 
woald be diſſolved again into the Jam. 
The An of, Hleſiad is well known; 
and we ſhall ſce a frerwards in what Manner it 


i to be interpreted, together wich the reſt of 


the Grecian Performances. Orpbeus remains, 


who: alſo ehulolophued about the; 8 of 
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Things; but we ſhall preſently have 'Octaſion 
to ma E 'many Obſervations on that Author. 

Töbete are, "beſides theſe more ancient GO. 
cian Poets, as Eumolpys, Amphion, Meleſander) 
and others; which we ſhall pafs by, becauſe it 
is uncertain what they have written: But we 
ought; in this Place, to mention the Authors 
of the Epic Cycle, ige the Mychological 
Writers of Archæology. Protclus bas given us 
their Names. 7 T Work, which 

ve have formerly was a "Syſtem of 

Mythological Hiſtory 3 eps Bs is worthy to be 
read, not ſo much for its Elegance, as 

it comprehends an entire and coherent Series of 
Things. Nbotius ſpeaks to this Purpoſe: '* 
Many Preſerve the Study of the Epic Cycle, not 

fo much for the Excellence of the Marry? as the 

Series f Things recited in it. And we have be 

fore ſhewn, from the ſame Photius, that thi 

Work began from the Chaos, the Beginning of 

all Things; from whence he deduced, in Or- 

der, his Mythological Hiſtory, to the Time of 

Troy, or near that Age: Therefore it is ; Matter 

of great Grief, that ſuch a Work, "tho? fabu- 

ou is periſhed. But to return to Orpheus. + "x i 

As for what concerns this celebrated Man, 1 
am ſo far from looking on him as a fictitibus 

Perſon, as ſome are apt to do, that 1 ſhall al- 
ways eſteem him as one of the greateſt among 

the Erecians. Could we call him again from 

the Shades, as he formerly did his Euyidice, he 
alone would be as many 8 to prove our 

Doctrine about the Grigin of Things. Who 

EN not EI) 'that Oran ſung the e 
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Chaos, and its various Changes and Separs- 
tions? or that he compared the finiſhed World, 
both within and without, to an Egg? The 
Orpbean Egg. among almoſt all Nations, was 
a Symbol of the World; and is a certain lively 
Icage of che primogenial Earth, and a Com- 
pendium of the Theory which we have compo- 
ſeg. He is ſaid to have explained the Origin 
of the Gods, the Creation of the World, and 
the Fof mation of Man. Orybeus lived ſoon 
alter the Time of Moses, and ſeems to have 
Peem the firſt who brought the Oriental Doctrine 
into Grecce,- and was the molt ancient of thoſe 
who went down into Fgypt.. Pythagoras ſtrove 
©. imitate him, and took many Things from 
kim a8 Jamblicus cone ſſes: They report (ſays 
that; Avthor) Th Pythagoras was an entire and 
Zealous; Imitator of the. Method and Senſe of Or- 

Pbeus, and adiuſis bis; Horſhip, of the Gods confor- 
malle io ibe Plan Orpheus. And afterwards 
adds; They likewiſe aver, that be joined divine 
Phileſopby with Pbyſir: His Diwinity be tosk from 
Orpheus ; bis Knowledge of Nature, from the 
Egyptians. And again: There is uo» Doubl bas 
Pythagoras took bis Principles from Orpheus, and 
collecte that Diſcourſe concerning. ibe Gods, dubich 
tue ihertfare baue ſtiled Sacred; ek Go his. Acquain- 
tance wilb the Orphean Myſteries. Moreover, it 
appears, & that this Philoſopher and Divine did 
ae act the Pare ofa AREA» and 
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„ as well as Prochuy een is 
Firn the Doctrine of Or, beus 2 ythagoras ; and 
by —.— flies the ſame in his Commentaries en mens, and in 
fays, that an the Gerin Di- 
| +4 was 1 trom Orpheus, by the Means of Pythager as 
„ 


and Plato. f * 
20K | 3 brought 
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brought the wild and irrehgious People hv. 
votion and a polite Converſatioorn. 


 Sylveſtres homines, ſacer 133883 Deorumy 
Cædibus & fædo victu deterruit 8 


Dictus ob hoc lenire Tieres rabi idoſque Leones, 


Orpheus the bright Interp reef Gods, 

Bear 1 from m_ and fromBload. 
Hence he was To tame the Ty en. Tes Rage, 

Al give the fierceſt Lions: gentle empers. 21 


When 1 &ioulyConfider ww” Thiogi, 10 can 
not help 1 magining Orpheus ſhining. among his 
Thracians, as Moſes among the 7ews : They were 
both the Founders of a new Religion; the latter 
of the Zewiſh, and the former, of che Gretias 
* Ts 1 60 . Things, with f 
us compare great Things wit 
And as we do not accuſe Moſes. of wb fall 
Superſtition, tho“ he inſerted many burdenſome 
and unprofitable Ceremonies ( as they ſeem ro 
us) in — Zewiſh Religion, ſince the Genius and 
Diſpoſition of that People could not bear more 
excellent Injunctions ons; ſo likewiſe Orpheus, was 
obliged to conſult the Manners and Inclinations 
of his People, and ſo could. not * what 
was beſt in its (Elf, or ſeemed ble ro 
him, but the beſt which that rough thi ſavage 
People would embrace, to whom they were pro- 
. Like as Solan being asked, whether he 
had given the beſt Laws to the Abemant? Is 
ported to have anſwered, the Laws which they 
Rl . 1 5 The fame "ow _inflicmed - 
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various ſacred, Rites by the Advice of Prriander, 
not becauſe they pleated him, bur becauſe they 
= greatful to the People. It does not there- 
r that Orpheus was ever heartily pleaſed 
ke > Polytheiſm, Which he is faid [|"openly to 
have und before his Death; nor 1 Gig he 
really eſteem thoſe Ceremonies which he inſtitu- 
ted; but ſince ĩt was his Deſign to allure fa vage 
Men into Society, and plant m them ſome No- 
tions of Religion, it would have been imperti- 
nent and unprofitable to propoſe to thoſe Men 
(Men ſhall I tay, or rather Animals) the. pure 
Worſhip of an infinite Gop. The Senſes can- 
not apprehend the unſpotted Doctrines and 
fincere Worſhip of 'a Deity, nor do they, touch 
the Paſſions 3 but are only perceived by the 
Mind and Underſtanding. And fince” it is 
difficult to introduce ſuch a Religion among 
polite Nations, what Progreſs could it have 
made among barbarous People? In a Word, to 
ſum up the Matter, Orpheus inſtituted, and 
declared ſuch a Deity or Worſhip, as he was 
able; and not ſuch: à one as was agreeable 
to his own® Tho hts and Inclination. But 
Moſes was not reduced to fuch Straits; for, not 
withſtanding, the People that hie had. to deal 
with were dull and ignorant, yer were they 
accuſtomed to Laws and Socięty; and beſides, 
he was famous for Miracles, And aſſiſted b 
Divine Force and Inſpiration, 1 1 he w 
able to ſtrike an Awe upon his People, or bring 
Auxiliaries from Heaven. > Noi is inſtead of 
45 to "On the” Minds of .Mankind't to. any 
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Side, when we call Divine Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments to our Affiſtance. But now Orpbrus be- 
ing deſtitute of this Divine Help; witk what 
Artifice could he affright the People, or with what 
Arts could he allure them? Tanſwer firſt, with 
Muſic,” in [which he excelled; he gathered to- 
gether wild Men, and diſpoſed them to hearken 
to his Precept; and when the were aſſembled, 
and deſirous of hearing him, e fed them with 
Fables and pleafant arrations, among which 
he interſperſed various Truths. But aſterwards, 
when 7 4 began to admire, and have their 
Orpheus in Veneration,” he ventuted to come 
1 the Truth to Learning, Politeneſs, and 
he Improvement of Manners; but always with 
ſome Amuſement of Fables, as Strube Plak of 
his Homer. Then he began to mention the 
Gods and their Thunderbolts, and xerſuaded 
the Pry to worſhip them, as the ;overnors 
of all Things, as well that they might avert 
the Evils to which mortal Life is obnoxious, 
as ſend them Joyful Profj from Heaven: 
Farther he ſung of the & wh Shades, and the 
Ehſian Fields, the Seatg of the Impious and 
the Bleſſed, that ſo they might have ſomewhat 
to hope for, and dread, When this Life was 
fihiſbed. After this Manner, and by theſe 
Degrees, he formed a Sort of Theology mingled 
with Fables, and inſtituted a K ind of Wor ip. 
blended with Superſtition: For Orpbeus did not 
eſtabliſh the beſt Things, but of Evils he choſe 
the leaft, But now as 9 Reli ion immenſely 


exceeds Superſtition, ſo Su ion is vaſtly 
preferable to Barbarity, and a Savageneſs of 
Life and Manners. or can we aſcend from 


this lower Step to 6 the higheſt, © ' withour this 
Medium. 
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As for the Fables, in which the Orphean 
Doctrine was delivered, we muſt confeſs, that the 
Uke.of them. is; po out ef Faſhion, and the 
naked Truth is ſet forth to all; But we can 
hardly conceive at preſent, how: great the Profit 
of this Kind of Teaching was formerly; nay 
we may affirm, that it was neceſſary. Un- 
cultivated Minds, who are only accuſtomed to 
1 the Senſes, like Men newly brought from Park- 
negß, or à Priſon, are not able. to R 
clear Light of Truth, but rejoyce to behold it 
by Fables, as through a Cloud: Nor will the 
| Herce and obſtinate Multitude foffer themſelves 
_ | to be directly brought to Religion, and the 
| Worſhip of the Gods; but they, muſt be led 
thro? winding Paths. Strabo has a Remark 
very proper for this Purpoſe, and in Pefence 
of Orpheus's Inſtitution, when he in ea: gas ; 
bout the Uſe of Fables. For it cannot be (ſays he) 
that aCrond of Women, and promiſcuous Multutudes, 
Should be moved and led to Rehigion, Piety, and 
Hleneſty, by Philoſophical Oration, but there is ſome 
Superſtition. alſo requiſite, which cannot be fixed 
without the Aid of ſome Fables. For the Thunder- 
bolt, Gorgon's Head, the T: orch$, the Sparks, and 
the Spears prefixed io the Images of the Gods, are 
Fables,. and the whole of the ancient Theology ; 
but theſe wwere recerved by tbe Founders of  Cittes 
with which, as woith jo many Yizaras, they ry d 
be Minds of the Ignorant.' rt. 
Tou ſee here, that not only the Poets, by a 
certain Wantonneſs; of Imagination, but alſo the 
wiſeſt Legiſlators, with Reaſon and Deliberation, 
have uſed Fables and Mythological Inſtructions, 
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to form the Beginnings of religious and civit 
Life. Nor will it be improper for this End, to 
produce another Paſſage from the ſame Author, 
where he gives ſubſtantial Reaſons, to ſhew the 
Profit and Pleafure of Fables. At firft, not 
only the Poets (ſays that Author) admitted Fables, 
but long before, "whole Communities and Legiſlators 
did the ſame, for the Sake of Profit,” baving a 
Regard to the natural Affeions of Man, or 
Creatures endued with Reaſon For Man is deſirous 
f Knowledge, to wwhich the Lov of Fables is a 
vers good Introdu#tivn 1, for ſrom hence Children 
11. rk 40 bear” and 10 22 Diſcourſes more and 
' The Reafon' is, becauſe 4 Fable is 4 Ner- 
en of neto Things, ſetting forth not Things for- 
meriy accuſtomed and appointed, bus Matters in- 
 tirely different; now whatſoever is "new" and un. 
* known is delightful," and this makes them deſirous of 
Knowledge, and if admirable and furprifing Par- 
ziculars Js mingled with theſe Fables," the Pleaſure 
will be much increaſed ; 10w Pleaſure, like a Charm, 
begets a Love of Learning, Such was dhe 
Opinion of the | Ancients, about the Uſe of 
Fables. To theſe we may add the Opinion bf | 
Plutarch, * that Doctrines of Philoſopy will be | 
Tr . the better when blended with Fables. 
However (ſays Plutarch) this appears evident 
10 us, that young Men are more delighted with, 
and will ſooner obey, and fhiw ee more 
compliable to thoſe Phi bical Precepts which ſeems 
not 40 be delivered gravely : For 2225 are ſeized,” "os 
i were, with a divine Joy and Tranſport, nos o 
toben they read 2 Faller as Eſop's, 6 2 


Fiftons ; but 5 IR aff OI 
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cerning the Souls of Men, mingled with ſome fabulous 
Circumſtances. Laſtly, Dion Halicarnaſſeus |} al- 
the* he does not altogether approve of Fables, 
yet he enumerates various Purpoſes, to which 
the Grecian Mythology was ſubſervient; and. 
among the reſt, obſerves, that Allegories are ule 
ful to explain the Works of Nature. 
From theſe Teſtimonies, it ſufficentiy appears, 
what the Ancients - thought. concerning the 
Utility of Fables, if rightly-manag'd and ap- 
ply'd, as well in Religion and Philoſophy, as in 
the Inſtitution of civil Society. And as for 
what they ſay about young Men, Women, and 
the Vulgar, they would have had a greater 
Weight in me Time of Orpheus, when even the 
more refined Part of Mankind were hardly 
fuperior to the Multitude in our Age; the reſt, N 
Ke wild Beaſts, leading an unſociable and ſavage * 
Life. And long after the Time of Orpbeus, 
| the Evangelical Legiſlator. made uſe of pure 
* ſacred Apalogues. But enough of a 
ject. 
What we have Juſt now Kid of Orphans, is is 
| wi be underſtood: with Reference to. his Political 
and Legiſlative Capacity; it is entirely another 
Queſtion what his Opinion, as a Philoſopher, 
was, concerning divine Things about God and 
Nature. For it was the Cuſtom formerly, a- 
mong wiſe Men, to have a two- fold Doctrine, 
one Common, and the other Secret; one to be 
reſerved in the Breaſt, and the other to be com- 
icated to the People : And we need not 
CIO but Orpheus: had "this. double Method of 


Teaching, zol thoſe e 
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which he taught or inſtituted in Publick, there 
are found, in the Doctrine of Orpheus, + many 
Articles of more abſtracted /Thealogy,.. and 
Philoſophy... And we are farther confirmed in 
this by the many Teſtimonies of the. Ancients,\ 
95 Praiſes which they give him for his 
wy 179 and; Sharpneſs in the Contemplation 

I. cannot readily come into the 
Opinign, t that nothing written by Orpheus is nam 
remaining, which: was firmly obſerved , by 
Origen. But thoſe Verſes or F ragments, which 
are commended by the Ancients, as, the Produc# 
tions of Orpbeus { whether they were, compoled; 
by Onomacritæs or. Cerceps, or any other Perſony 
are juſtly ſuppoſed to con ame his Opinions. Like 
as the Golden Verſes (tho no Work of Pythagoras, 
now remains)aregenerally lane! to com 
che e Scheme and Theology of that;Philoſophers 
likewiſe.we retain the, Opinions and Doctrines 
of Wales, and other Ancients, whole Writings 
have ber bed. from others who: have tranſmitted 
em to us. A 259 aqt95t--d- nya 
„We ſhall: not Jen long on the Stories of tha 
Poets; concerning, Orphens, as his taming of = 
wild Beaſts, drawing the Jura and, Wood ater 
aim, and ach like F es theſe are 
Proofs. that e excelle Arts. of Muſic, 
ut, as for t e reſt, 5 iy are to be underſtood: 
lychologieally, As Horace has cightly, expound- 
ed. But 555 ſe, Fhings which are eliyered c 
N Orpheus, byPhiloſophical rene 
lie ved, as, Van Things by. 
705 fame Auchory: W. they nſorm. _ at. 
velides his, admirable Sh in Poctry and, Mulic, 
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thoſe WhO worſhipped the Gds and fol 


his Followers Happineſs when this Life 
ended; which ſacred Secret, that divine Ma 
MMoſe: durſt ſcaree unfold to 'the Hebrews.” But 
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he happily found out many Schemes of Reli poi 
and civil Life; ſo Pauyſanias * tells us. I. i, 
believed that Or pheus firſt found out the Bejimeing 
of 'the Gods, wi Expiations of - heinous Crimes. 
He invented alſo Remedies for Den pers, and 
Aionements for the ang Ropes . 
For this Reaſon, he prefers the Verſes of 
Orpheus to Homer's, becauſe they had a more 
Religious Tincture; our Author was the firſt 
who diffuſed the Seeds of Religion among the 
Grecians, and the nei ighbouring eople, and in- 
ſtitured a facred Worſhip. This is agreeable to 
the Sentiments of the Grecian Philoſophers and 
Hiſtorians ; and ſome of them obſerve, that 
the Memorial of this adheres to the very Word 
rue reis; fo- Suidas. It is reported, that Orpbrus, 
the Tbracian, was the firſt Founder the 
Grecian Inſtitutions, and that he expreſſed 
Worſhip of God by this Phraſe Sfnenalerel a 
made it ſignify the fame' as to ædorr, as tho ough 
it had been found'out by the Thynotarts. ' More- 


over, he ſeems the firſt in Greece, who Wires 


future Lie, and diſcovered” a Happineſs fo, 


5 


Virtue: Since it is evident, that he p 


the Followers of Orpheus were always. 105 
eir 


miſed Happineſs for themſelves and 


Children, after this Life was ended. The Say- 

ing of Pbilip to à neceſſitous Follower of Or- 
pbens, diſcoùrſing concerning a bleſſed Immor- 
tality, is a Demonſtration of the Truth of this 
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Matter Plutarch relates it after this Man- 
ner 3 A a rertain poor Man was diſcourſing ith. 
a Prieft of - Orpheus, and fayng FHAT AUE 
WERE BLESSED AFTER DrxarH, wwhowhere ini- 
tizted in bis ſacred Myſteries,” Philip replied, You 
_ Foo, 8 2 7 not" preſently die, that os 
Thar the DN and NMiiſery no more! 
What then” ould binder us from aff 
to Diadoris | ''who cęlebrates Of pbeus as t 
teſt among the Grecian Divihes and Poets ? 
His Words ate theſe; "Bring addiftt to the Sh 
"alt Sorts of caring” (he ſpeaks of Orpb¹ 
en be bad mia an uncummm Profitiency in tht 
Theology of the" Ancients, be wen ee ed 
n 


and there made n 21 

e, Jo that be. 

Unaer landing f tags? Theolbg 2 5 
A Skil in Tufec,, e ar BE Ning 

| Moreover (as we obſerved before) he takes Ne- 


tice this Philoſoptier firlt brought inte Greece the 
Qrines of Rewards ad Purilhinents after 
declaring the P unifyments of the I 


bis Vol, a Han Meadows 3 
ene 


The Chriklan Fathers bear Witdes to his 
who acknowledge” the Orphza vw heofogy, "29 

excel that of others.” hus Athenagoras : 
Orpheus ſemt more worthy" of Credit than 't 
reſt, when be is explaini Arbe Things ; at Lap 
be Moms nearer the' Truth. "'And"itf” you” conſult 
thoſe Paſſages of Obe, which Foy meet with 
in the Fathers, and join to ther whatever occurs 
| of this Nature in Exotic Authors, — will 
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juſtly be ſmitten with, Admi to view. {a 
many famous Heads of natural T ecology ap- 
tinea and digeſted. by that Thragian,: almoſt 
as early as the Time of Aae. e acknow- 
ledged one ſupreme Deity: And 1 are of 
Opinion; that he alſo own'd.a, Trinity in Unity, 
yet I am ſenſible, that the Fathers charge 


this ſame en 15 many E. 1 WU, and 
to 


Impurities; them as 
ol tray not — — paar A: x2 them, 


conſidering the Age in neh — 8 and the 
People with whom the convers d. In all Learn- 
ing we . muſt begin from the Rudiments 3 and 
like as Men proceed from Childhaod to mature 
Age, they go from. Superſtition te a.chafte and 
ſolid Religion... But Orpbeus neither { ained the 
Altars of the Gods with human crificæs, 
which was the Cuſtom. of the Heathens, nor 
yet wich the Blood of Animals. P{ato teſt ĩſies 
the Truth of this; and Ariſtonbanes ſeems to 
refer to ĩt in the following 7 Far, Orphtic 
bas taught ust in refrain from the Slaughter of. 15 80 
in ſacred Adorations.... cover, they who liye 
according to the Inſtitution of @rpbews, abſtained 
from the Fleſh of Animals at their common 
1 Jamblicus aſſerts) 9 
e ſama" Method. of, wing, aud, nor Þirning 
Cad, and indeed: the , while Syſtem of . bis. 
Philoſophy, from Orpheus. Fart bac, [rf 40 
not repreſent the Gods. in a human Form, but 
as having a Nature and Form like the Univerſe; 
which was the Token of a great Mind 1 
l * Vulgar... Morea dat is. known, that 
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Orpheus, as well as his Follower Pythagoras, 
made Uſe of a twofold Doctrine, a Common 
and Philoſophical; therefore we cannot make 
an Eſtimate of their more ſacred Doctrines 
and interior Meanings, from their popular Diſ- 
courſes or Inſtitutions; therefore 1 rx 
when about to purſue more ſacred Things, 
ſays, I will ing to thoſe who have a , Right to 
| hear Away ye Profane. And Fuſtin be- 
lieved from. thoſe Things which follow this 
Sentence, that Orpheus repented of every Ex- 
ror and Offenſe. which he had committed, 
either againſt God or Man. But as for Im- 
purities in Converſation, which ſome accuſe 
him with, I cannot but acquit him. For as 
the Heathens charged the Chriſtians with ma- 
ny monſtrous Practices and feigned Crimes, ſo 
the Chriſtians, on the other Hand, retorted 
back on the Philſophers Reproaches (I "ill 
not ſay fictitious) but which were built on . 
very ſlender Foundation; for they ſuppoſe 
they did our Religion Service by throwing 
Defamations on their Heathen Adverſaries. 
It now remains that we briefly touch on 
thoſe Circumſtances which remain about the 
Orphean. Phyſiology. He affirmed, that the 
Univerſe was formed from Ether, .and 225 
Earth from Chaos. We meet with both the 
Propolitions in Suidas, taken from the Diſ- 
courſes of Orpheus. The Ether was firſt pro 

duced in the Beginnin 2 dings, and diſ- 
poſed and ſet in _ od. The Chaos /ay 
diſperſed next to this, aud à dreadful. Night 
covered all Things, and concealed whatſoever 
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das under the Sky. So Syianus * ſays, that 
Ether and Chaos were eſteemed by Orpheus 
as the Principles of Things ; but, according 
to Simplicius, he mentions Zime before them 
both, as the Meaſure of all Generation. 
' Aﬀter one Beginning of alk Things, which 
Orpheus in his Verſes affirms to be Time (and 
celebrates it on that Account) as being the 
| Meaſure of the fabulous Generation of the 
Gods, he ſays, Ether and a mighty Chaos were 
produced. | . 
Theſe Expreſſions may be fo underftood as 
if Orpheus thought Ether and the Chaos to 
be Cocval, to which Opinion I cannot con- 
ſent. For among the Ancients, or ſubſequent 
Authors, who have given us the Opinions of 
the Ancients, the whole Univerſe is often 
confounded with the ſublu World, and 
what ſeparately concerns one of theſe, is = 

miſcuouſly attributed to both, or either. The 
Heavenly, or firſt Fabrick of Things was made 
from Ether, but the following World aroſe 
from Chaos, that is, our Earth, and others 
like it; and that after many Intervals of Ages, 
now unskilful Authors often mixed in one 
thoſe Things which ought to have been treated 
of ſeparately, as well by Reaſon of the Time 
as Materiall. But we ſhall proceed to the 
twofold Apparatus of the Heavens, the fixed 
and the wandering. ot | 

© The Ancients were of Opinion, that the 
fixed Stars were compoſed of Fire or Ether; and 
Empedocles following the Principles of Or- 
phens and Pythagoras has explained the Man- 
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ner in which the fixed Stars were formed from 
Etber. His Notion was this, as we find it in 
Platarch * + Empedocles thought the Stars 
Were fiery; as being made from that Fire which 
the Ether containing in itſelf, had ftruck out 
in the firſt Secretion. | Thus; you fee, he ſup- 
poſes that the fixed Stars are forged cut of 
fiery Particles; which the Celeſtial or Etherial 
Matter, ated by a Circular Motion, depreſles, 
and thruſts to the Center of the World. And 
ſince there is a mighty Maſs collected of this 

Fire or Ether in the Center of ſome Orb; it 
ſticks there immoveable; and darting around 
its Rays, takes the Force, Form, and Pro 
ties of a fixed Star. Farther, Orpheus ſup- 
poſed every Star to be a World hung in the 
infinite Space of Ether, and the Pyt hagoreans 
were of the ſame Opinion, f as Plutarch re- 
lates. But I rather underſtand this of the 
wandering than the fixed Stars, although I 
very well know that they were animated ac- 
cording to the Judgment of the Ancients: For 
_ uſed more expreſly to grace the Planets 
with the Name of the Worlds; at leaſt, if we 
may judge of the-rett by the Example of the 
Moon. Plutarch has ſhewn us, in a very 
learned and elegant Treatiſe, what the Opi- 

nion of the Ancients was about the Moon 5. 
The Pythagoreans affirmed it was a Celeſtial 
or — Earth; r- — OI 
Earth oppoſite to us. No.] agoras too 
this Dodtrine about the Moon EE > 
For Orpbeus was the firſt among the Grecians. 
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who affirmed; that the Moon was habitable 
and ſupplied with all Materials for that Pur- 
poſe, as well natural as artificial, according to 
2 Lines which Proclus has preſerved for 
The other Earth 0 he produced is wan- 
dering ; the Gods call it Selene, but it is 
nown to us under the Name of the Moon. 
Thete are in it Mountains, Cities and — 
tiful Structures. 

Thus much may ſuffice as to Heaven, ac- 
cording to the Orphean Syſtem.” As for the 
Earth, it is plain that Orpheus raifed it from 
the Chaos, and made the Shape of it to be 
like an Egg, which we have ſufficiently ex- 
plained in the ſecond Book of the Theory of 
the Earth f. We ſhall add, in this Place, 
that the 'C ation of the Earth, and its 
Renovation after the Burning, were likewiſe 
the Doctrines of Orpheus. As for the former, 
Cleombotus 9, an Anti-Stoic, thus ſpeaks in 
Plutarch. I perceive this Stoiĩcal 
tion has invaded and . the Verſes of 
Heraclitus and Orpheus. As for the latter, 
E mean the future Reſforation of Things, Or- 
phens is believed to have had a Reference to 
it + — e . we find e 
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7 flanks our Diferration ar Ops. would * 
end, had not the: Raſhneſs or Envy of ſome 
caſt an odious Sctuple in our Way; I mean 
thoſe who affirm, that there never was 

a Man as Orphaus : "Conſequently 

our in _ 


they muſt ſi that — 
= Wen Dostrines, is in. 


ing after, or e 1 
tirely loft . mettioned *thiss in 
ſophical Diſcourſes againtt the Epic 


reans; and the excellent and learned Grave 
Voſſius has lately revived it, and has c 


ſome Arguments, ſuch as they ate, to C 
firm his pinion, and to ſtrike” out our 0. 
pheus, not only from the Number of Poets and 
Philoſophers,” but alſo of Men; he joins U. 


ſeus and Linus to Orpheus in theſe Words .: 


Jam of Opinion, that this Triumvirate of 


Poets, Orpheus, Muſæus and Linus were ficxi- 
tious, and were only Names derived fromthe 
ancient Language of the Phenicians, made 
Uſe of by 'Cadmus and his Succeſſors. Cer 


rainly , fignifcs « Vece on Song, and er 
nerally' a melancholy one, as ap from 


> . 
Arbenæus, Euſtac hius and Suid as. 


3 * 


I think it receives not its Name 
they bewailed Linus in ſuch Numbers, hithe 
is a Comment of the Grammarians; but fron 
the Hebrew Word y to murmur, Whence 
comes "5 „a Complaint, a Murmuring; to 
that Linus ſignifies the Name of a Poet s 


ſings of melancholy Sub jsets. Mugs,” 9 
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out Doubt, comes from the Word Muſa, or 
Mage, which is derived from DD (Aar * 
Art, Diſcipline. Orpheus likewiſe took his 
Name from Science ; for among the Arabians 
the Word Arifa is to know, or have known ; 
_ Arif denotes a polite 41 learned 


_ for Linus and Bene we are not! at 
aer treating of them; yet we may ob 
that this learned Man has put three 
Nations (the Phænician, Fewiſb, and — 
on the Rack, that from their Mouths or 
Bowels he might extort theſe three Names. 
Which of the Ancients may not be rendered 
fictitious by this Art ot Liberty ? if the De- 
rixation of * Word can but „ any Means 
be hammered out of any Oriental 
and by that Means dillelved into an Appe 1 
. Suppoſe I ſhould aſſert that — 
whom this leatned Writer mentions, was only 
an empty Name, and taken from the Word 
Ancient? Certainly Word here anſwers 
to Word, better than Arif to Orpbeus, nei- 
ther do we go into Arabia to ſeek the Ori- 
poof. the Word, as he does for our Thracian. 
hen as to Hiſtory, many more Authors have 
taken Notice of Orpheus than of Cadmus. 
The Greek and Latin Poets, and the Greek 
and Tatin Fathers, Hiſtorians and Philoſo- 
- phers, - both, Grecian; and Roman; in a Word, 
who has not heard of Orpheus! ? Nay, even 
the . barbarous' Nations have not 2 ſilent 
about him: For the Egyptians, a Diouorus 
We as. retain the Name of , in 


their 
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heir ſacred Commentaries, and ſet him a: the 
Head of the Troop of wiſe Grecians, who, 
went down into Egypt to increaſe their Knows, 
ledge. Farther, the Chriſtian Fathers who. 
wrote againſt the Heathens, are the beſt Wit 
neſſes in this Matter; ſince it concerned them 
to take away this Man out of the Number of 
r 
ſion of Suſpicion. I ſay this Man, e 0 
was the Head and A pal Defender of the 


Grecian Theology, whom they compared. or 
prefered; to Chriſt himſelf ; and yet we do not 
read that any of the Fathers ever called the 
Exiſtence of Orpbeus in Queſtion, or attempted. 
to make that famous Name fictitious. [More- 
over, this Matter is ſo plain in Origen and C.. 
ſus as to admit of no Evaſion. For Celſus, 
once and again praiſes Orpheus, making him 
greater than Moſes or Chriſt, and a more excel- 
lent Guide of Life“; whence he thus ad- 
n tions os + 
Hoy much bettter would it be, if you 
muſt needs affect Innovation, to think of ſome 
other great Man who nobly ſuffered Death 
and was worthy of a Divine Tale? And it 
Hercules or Eſculapius, or other celebrated 
Men among the Ancients will not pleaſe you, 
you have Orpheus, a Man without Comtrover/y. 
divinely inſpired. CCC 
A vehement Oration: But what Anſwer does 
Origen give it? It he had believed that Or- 
pheus never had a Being, he might caſily have 
laid, Good Sir, why do you, by Way ol Ob- 
jection, bring me the Shadow of a Man? 
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What have I to do with your Orpheus, u 
whom the Sun never ſhingd ? Ye. R 
fabulous and fictitious Name, a Sound, and 
nothing elſe: But this Reverend Father makes 
no ſuch Reply; he, indeed, denies that the 
Books of Orpheus are at preſent extant, but 
raiſes no Scruple about the Exiſtenee of the 
Man. He charges him with repreſenting 
the Gods as ſubje&t to human Paſſions, but 
does not deny that Orpheus really lived and 
But, perhaps, you will t was the Opi- 
nion of Engl at Orphens had no Exiſ- 
tence, as Cicero teſtifies (as we juſt now ob- 
ſerved.) But where has Ariſtotle taught this? 
F know of no Place in the Writings of Ari fotle 
where this 1s aſſerted. He ſeems, indeed, to 
call ſome of his Works in Qusſtion , and 
this, pap, might be the Reaſon of Ci- 
cero's tranſlating his Doubts of the Writings 
to the Perſon himſelf. But upon the Whole, 
what muſt we fay of the Orphean Doctrine? 
Had it no Author, no Original, neither Di- 
vine nor Human? It was more ancient than 
Pythagoras, for he followed and improved it, 
as his Diſciples themſelves acknowledge ; nor 
had there ever been fo many fictitious Writ- 
ings under the Name of Orphens, unleſs there 
had formerly been a true Orpheus. For who 
would ever name a Hippocentaur or Chimera 
_ - as the Author of his Work, I mean an empty 
Name, or fictitious Thing. If the S6 nor 
Moſes, Svlomon, nor the Patriarchs, had never 
exiſted,” we ſhould not have had ſo many 
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A phal Books with falſe Names, and full 
of Interpolations, as without Bodies there 
would be no Shadows. I mention not the 
ſacred -Orphean Rites, nor do I ſeek who con- 
ſtixuted them, and firſt brought Theology and 
the Ceremonies of Religion 1nto Greece. Bur 
what muſt we think of thoſe Authors who have 
itten of the Affairs of Orpheus ? Muſt we 
uppoſe them to have been abſolutely mad? 
Syrianus and Proclus have written about the 
eology of Orpheus *, and alſo concerning 
= 1 of the Orphean and Pythagoric 
| rine. Pherecydes, an Athenian, is ſaid 
to have collected the Writings of Orpheus. He 
rodotus compoſed the Hiſtory of Orpheus and 
Muſzus, as Photius informs us ; and laſtly, 
Clemens Alexandrinus teſtifies $, that Epi- 
renes wrote of the Orphean Poeſy. Can ve 
. that all theſe Authors, with many 
others, have told us their Dreams about one 
Orpbeus ? Or muſt we not rather ſuppoſe, 
that they do bur egregiouſly trifle who indea- 
vour to ſtrike out this celebrated Man, who 
was extolled by different Nations in | 
Age, out of the Lift of Mankind. But 
of Orpheus and his Followers. 
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CHAP. 53 


of the Grecian Philoſophers 
2 Orpheus, and Arft of the 


Tonic. 


E have in the 88 pages treated 
of thoſe Grecian Phlofos hers, who 
were Poets and Mythologiſts : Now follow 
the reſt who have written without Fables, 
and for the moſt Part without Verſe, a 
therefore generally underſtood by the moſt 
under the Name of Philoſophers. of this Sort 
are Thales with his Ionics, 1 „Pyt ha- 
goras, . Zenophanes, Parmenides, Leucippus, De- 
wocritus, Empedocles, Plato, and others, even 
down to 2 and, Ariſtotle, in whom the 
anicent Philoſo pte, 3 Gelen perhaps, 
we may find ſome — Opinions 
the Stores, Now it is evident, that the Gre= 
a 2 Philoſophers uſed to be; diſpoſed. into 
articular Claſſes or Schools, under ſo 
— php of their Sects: But ſince it 
—4 only with our preſent \Purpole to review 
thoſe ho have 1 
it will be ſufficient to wok — n three or four 
of them, viz. the Ionic, the 2 the Elea- 
tic, and (if we have Leiſure) the Stoic ; and 
we have principally this View in it, that their 
Opinions — the Who of Things, 
may clearly appear by a brief Diſcuſſion ; and 
alſo what rines 4 retained of the firſt 
Poetic Philoſophy among the Erecians as well 
as the ancient Barbarians. A 
8 


1 
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As td Thales and the Ionic Claſs, (to begin 
from thence) which is more ancient than the 
reſt, it flouriſhed about five hundred Years after 
the Deſtruction of Troy, ſo that it is juſtly — 2 
poſed to have given Light to the others. Thale 
was the moſt diſtinguiſhed of all the traveling 
Philoſophers ; and he petſuaded Pythagoras 
to ſeek Wiſdom in the ſame Method “; not 
at Home, but among the Egyptian Prieſts at 
Memphis and Dioſ polis, where he himſelf had 
been initiated: Nay, according to the Infor- 
mation of Laertius, he had no Maſter beſides 
the Egyptian Prieſts, | Thales was a Fo- 
reigner by Birth, being a Phænician, and as 
he was ak firſt who obſerved that Confſtelia« 
tion called the Lefſer Bear, or Cynoſurez' it 
= named 8 He obtained t — 
ourth Authority for Learning among ew 
cians, in — A and Phy 
and becauſe (according to the Opinion of ſome} 
he was the firſt who affirmed the Souls of Men 
to be immortal: But this ſeems rather due ta 
Orpheus, who promiſed; Felicity in a futute 
Life to his Followers. As to Geometry and 
Aſtronomy, I am ready to believe that Tala 
in theſe Sciences, excelled not only former 
Grecians, but alſo ſurpaſſed the Egyptians aud 
barbarous Nations; not that he made an 
great Proficiency in theſe Studies, if compared 
with the Mathematics of our Days, yet he en- 
fily excelled the Mathematics of Greeces which 
was then unpoliſhed, and thoſe alſo of the fo⸗ 
reign Nations; becauſe he inſcribed or n 
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cumſcribed Triangles in Circles, and Circles 
in Triangles: He took Notice of - the Equi- 
noctials and Solſtices, and foretold the Eclipſes 
of the Sun. Theſe Diſcoveries gave him great 
Reputation, which are reckoned nothing ex- 
| in our preſent Studies. Pirchor, 
as to Phyſics, which come nearer to our De- 
ſign, Thales is ſaid to have made the firſt: Diſ- 
ſertations in that Science. Some report (ſays 
be that he was the firſt who made In- 

iries into Nature; which I: take to 255100 
It as much as if he had ſaid, that Thales 
was the firſt proper and genuine Natutal Phi- 
Joſopher. There were many before Thales a- 
mong the Barbarous Nations, who made Diſ- 
ſertations on Nature; and fome alſo among 
the Grecians, which we have already mention 
ed; but they either wrote wy thologically, or 
mingled their Phyſiology with Divinity, as was 
the Cuſtom among the Ancients. — Thales 


. firſt who diſcourſed purely and plainly 


of Nature, without Fables, or Theological 

Comments. Now ſince | Ariftotle and other 
ancient Authors make a Diſtinction between 
the Natural Philoſophers and the Divines : A- 

mong the Divines, Orpheus and his Followers 

obtain the chief Place; and among the Natu- 
ral Philoſophers, Thales, and they who, after. 
his Manner, plainly and ö Pbiloſo- 
phize about Natural Things. 

But as to the Phyſical rines of this Phi- 
loſopher, there remains nothing worthy of Ob- 
ſervation but his Hypotheſis about the Water's 
being the Begining of all Things; which 
Laertius informs us of, or as Galen ex — 


it, that all Things were conſtituted of 
which n has ſome 260 with che Philoſophy 
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of St. Peter the Apoſtle , who tells us that 
the primogenial Worid ſtood out of the Was 
ters, and in the Waters f. Ari ſtotle obſerves, 
that this Notion of the Water's being the Be- 
gining of Things, was aſcribed to ancient 
and primeval-Divines ; when, diſcourſing about 
theſe Matters he fays, There are ſome who are 
of Opinion, that the moſt ancient Fathers, 
fartheſt from the preſent Age, and the firſt 
Divines, were of this Sentiment, concerning 
Nature. Nor is the Opinion of Aſes, the 
moſt ancient of Divines, very different from 


this. But this Propoſition of 7. bales does not tag 


comprehend an intire C 
ſets forth the Matter of the World, but not 
the Manner of its Compoſition, d how this 
fluid Matter did at length aſſumè a Form 
Therefore, to go a little tarther, it may not be 
improper to conſult Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
Anaxagoras, and Archelaus his Followers. 
. Anaxagoras ſets over this fluid Matter a Mind 
to direct and lead it. This is a well known 
Sentence in the Begining of one of his Books. 
All Things lay together in Confuſion, and then 
a Mind ſupervening, diſpoſed them all in 
Order. Hence he was called by his Diſciples 
and their Poſterity, yz; or Mind: A Title, 
which I think more honorable than AFR i 
CANUSor ASTATIGUS.' For which Rea 
ſon it is juſtly ſaid of him 5, He firſt rightly 
eſtabliſhed the Doctrine ot Originals. Nor 
did he only philoſophize about the Nature of 
the Univerſe, or the Matter of all Things, as 
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ſome before him had done, but alſo concerning 
the Cauſe and Author of irs Motions. Now 
whether he received this from Linus: (as Laer- 
rtus thinks) or elſewhere, he opened the 
Way by it to a true Account of the Creation; 
for without an efficient Cauſe, Matter is but 
dull and ſtupid. . C2 | RES k 1 
As for the Manner and Order in which the 
creat! os digeſted this Maſs, Anaxagoras 
— — it from the _ Principle. of Dok | 
vity. His Words are theſe: 'The Begini 
Lorin, — proceeds from a Mind; 
but heavy Bodies obtain a lower Place, as 'the 
Earth ; and light ones a ſuperior, as the Fire : 
bur the Air and Water ſs a Middle Place. 
In this he ſpeaks the Truth. See here the 
four Elements diſpoſed according to their natal 
Seats. But where ſhall we dwell? what Part 
or Region of this World ſhall we and other 
Creatures inhabit > The Earth is the Kernel of 
this elementary Globe, and intirely covered 
with Water. what Method will you make 
it dry? By what Means, Machines, or Inſtru- 
ments? Here the Water had always remained 
for the Grecian Philoſophers ; nor could they 
ever extricate themſelves from this Difficulty, 
or ſo diſpoſe the Elements, eſpecially the Wa- 
ter, that the Earth might remain habitable ; 
Moſes, to ſolve this, calls down a deſcending 
God to diſperſe the Waters, and very juſtly 
indeed, when he was to deal with the. People. 
But without deſerting the Tenets of Reaſon 
and Philoſophy, by what Strength or Art ſhall 
we throw off this Maſs of Waters? Neither 
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Ariſtotle, nor Epicurus, nor any of the Gre- 
cian Philoſophers, have untied this Knot. Some 
indeed, have indeavoured it by making the 
inward Earth hollow, or or fehonbs I know not 
what Channels: But theſe Suppoſitions are 
arbitrary and unphiloſophical. Anaxagoras 
himſelf aimed at this, but with like Succeſs: 
ae Words ate theſe : | 

For ſo the Sea ſubſided on the Earth which 
vas wide, the Water having been leſſened by 
the Sun. But what does Breadth of the 
Earth contribute to the Subſiding of the Sea? 
Had he ſaid it had been deep or hollow, he 
had produced a — Reaſon, for which 
Cauſe I think the Reading ought to be altered 
thus: The Sea ſettled in the Depths of the 
Earth; which Conjecture is farther confirmed 
to me, becauſe Arc bhelaus, a Scholar of Ana- 
agoras, ſeems thus to underſtand the Matter; 
and we may gather from Ariſtotie, and K | 
— +, that Anaxagoras himſelf was of che ſame 6 


inion. 
| hy eve that Anaxa 1 that ch 
Sea or Ocean tefted in the Depths or Caverns 
of the Earth. But what made the Earth hok 
low? that Earth which is as it were a terteſ- 
trial Kernel, defended with fo many Coats 
and Coverings ? Since, according to he Tonic 
Philoſophy, all Things were confuſed and 
fluid from the Begining, and the heavier 
Particles — towards the Middle, be- 
ing ſurrounded by all the reſt, who does not 
| 108 that this middle Body is intire and undi- 
vided, thick and . and full both ws. 


e n «7, 1b. 6. c. 9. 
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in and without? Which we have more largely 
men elſe where *. It is therefore in vain when 
they ſeek for Caverns and Mountains, and ſueh 
like Inequalities of this preſent Earth, in the 
ſubaqueous and primitive one. But all the 
Greeks fell into this Error, and fatigued them- 
ſelves in this Part of the Account of the For- 
mation of the World, while they ſought with 
an unlucky and vain — to 1 the 
Waters into I know not what Cavities, when 
they were not to be drained off, but covered 
with a new. World or Arch.. Anaxa ala 
(according to the Report of Silenus ) 
ed the Arch of Heaven to be ſtony, and to — 
reſerred from falling by the Swiftneſs of its 
tation; and farther, he thought it would 
really fall when its Motion was abated. But 
this is groſs Philoſophy, and unworthy of A 
naxagoras, unleſs — up poſe the Memorial of 
this ſuperior Arch built amidft £ > 
Waters to be im , and corrupted, an 
tranſlated into Heaven by the Ignorance of the 
Hiſtorian, which I think is not unuſual in La- 
ertius. Certainly Anaxagoras. was neither ig- 
norant of the Form of Heaven, the Mo- 
tions of the Stars in the primæval Vorld, which 
evidently appears from = Words which im- 
— lo in Laertius. He thought the 
Stars moved in the Skies, as in the round 
Cicling of a Chamber, and that the Polar Star 
was always viſible on the Surface of the Earth, 
dut wg afterwards | had. a. Declination. It 
appears by ſeveral Expreſſions here, that our 
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the Heavens, or Situation of the Earth, nor 
of the Change it afterwards underwent. Thus 
much as to the Riſe of the ſublunary and ina- 
nimate World : As for that Part of it which is 
animated, Archelaus farther adds, that Life 
was firſt produced from Clay, which is truly 
ancient, and mentioned in other Words by the 
Egyptians and Phenicians; and theſe Words 
which follow have only an Egyptian Savour. 
Animals ſpring from warm Earth, producing- 
Matter like Milk, ſuch as is uſed for Nouriſh= 
Indeed all this Account of the Origin of 
Life fitly anſwers to the ancient Barbaric Phi- 
loſophy ; nor is it contrary to the Sacred, if we 
remember that Anaxagoras ſets a Mind over 
all theſe to govern and direct them. I ſhall 
have done with Archelanus,” when I have by 
the By obſerved a Fault in Laertius, as before 
in the Life of Anaxagoras, by which the Sen- 
rence of Archelaus is intirely perverxted. This 
Philoſopher deduces all Elements from Moiſ- 
ture, and that by Attenuation or Thickening; 
which  Laertius has ſet before us in theſe 
Words: He ſays that this Moiſture, diſſolved 
by Heat, was the Origin of the World, by: - 
growing hard into a fiery Nature, and that 
which flowed about conſtituted the Air. What 
Sort of a Sentence is this, I beſeech you? I 
there a Concretion, when Water paſſes into 
Fire which is thinner? And the Fire being 
made, will it immediately conſtitute a World? 
Therefore, inſtead of a tiery Nature, we muſt 
write of an earthy Nature; and ſo all Things 
will be clear and conſiſtent. But to proceed: 
That one Opinion of a Mind's preſiding over 
all Things, and being the Principle of all Mo- 
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tion, remains, and will eternally remain the 


Qrnament and Honaqur of this Fhiloſophy. 
That Sentenge is clearer than the Light. A 
Mind is the Begining of all Motion in Matter. 
It is to be — that there are two- — 
r in that Doctrine of Anaxagora s 
the „irt Place, that a Mind is rogers Begining 
of all Motion in Matter; which. of itſelf b 
dull, and immovable. - Secondly, That a Mind 
18 the Author of all Order in this Motion, and 
ntly of this beautiful Compoſition of 
the World, Wen others have raſhly attribut- 
ed to Neceſſity or Chance. Anaxzgotas (ſays 
Plutarch *) fit attributed the Creation to a 
Mind, and not to Fortune or Neceſſity. 
A Therefote the fonic Philofophers have he. 
baved themſelves very nobly in this Argument, 
as to the efficient and intellectual Caule of the 
World : As to the material Begining of it they 
make Uſe. of different — 1 but in this 
they all agree, that this Matter at firſt conſiſt- 
a dof minute Particles variouſſy agitated. Thales 
would have it fluid, and called it Water; but 
Andi mes thought it volatile, and named it 
Air: Nor does it ſignify which they: called 
it, ſince either from this or that they ſuppoſed 
the reſt: of the Elements to be conſtituted. 
Some think theſe Particles to be ſimilar, and 
others imagine them to be diffetent, and that 
in innumerable Methods. Theſe Differences 
8 Opinions, which by various Perſons are va- 
riouſi/ recited, are of no Moment, becauſe: 
when you come to philoſophize a little farther, 
1 williall amount to che . Nee and 
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differ rather in Name than Thing. Therefore 
as to what concerns the C Opinion of this Set; 
about the Origin of Things, it will be ſuffß 
cient to obſerve, that they thought it proceed= 
ed from minute and moveable Particles, which 
being ar firſt confuſed, were afterwards beotight 
into Order by a Divine Mind. 

Farther, Anaxagoras diſpoſed this fluĩd Mat 
ter into a Whirlpool, or affirmed" that it was o 
ordered by a movitg Mind. - Plato in Phædon 
acquaints us with this, where Socrates, bei 
en of Phyſical Cauſes, tafhly defames 

hiloſophical Gee of Anaxagoras jy 

rakes Nori, among other Things (by. — 
of Contempt) that he — 1 the Fart 
with a Whitlpoo. Clement: Aiesundrinus ® 
more exprefly mentions this Opinion of Atari 
goras, and al moſt with the ſame Inclinationi. 

” Ataxapgoras 1 % Fa he) was the firſt 460 
joined à Ni $ ; but neither dit he 
preſerve the "Dignity of” the efficient = 4 
deſcribing F' * not what Kind of 
Whirlpools with a Ceſſation of the Mind n 
acting, mixed as it were with Folly f. 
Fou fee hel blames Auuxugoras, 1— 105 
ſuffers the Mind, which he had introduced in 
the Formatiom of the Worlcf, to ceaſe from Ac- 
tion, hen the Matter of Things was com- 
| poſed into Whirlpools. Now it often happens 
that the beſt Men, ſuch as Sorrates 5, and 
Clemens Alteatdfinas; from an ardent Love to 
N Cauſes, neglect and 3 12757 thoſe which 
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are inferior and material; which notwithſtand- 
ing have their proper Place, and ought to be 
mentioned in the regular Explication of Things. 
gut concerning Heavens. and Celeſtial Bo- 
dies, it is ſurpriſing to conſider what Proficien- 
cy the Ionic Philoſophers made in their Know- 
ledge. They ſeem to have underſtood that 
there were Celeſtial Regions in Ether; that 
the Planets were ſhadowy Bodies, and the fix- 
ed Stars fiery ones; which Particulars com- 

rehend the Sum of Celeſtial Philoſophy *. 
Thus Anaximander calls the Moon a falſe 
Light, as receiving all its Splendor from the 
Sun. Anaximenes has ſaid the ſame Thing, as 
we find in Theon. Anaxagoras proceeds far- 
ther, and aſſerts that there are Habitations in 
the Moon, as alſo Vallies and Mountains + : 
Wherefore - Plato, in the A of. Socrates, 
thus ſpeaks to Miletus, you think to re- 
| proach Anaxagoras . becauſe he aſſerted that 

the Sun was of a ſtony Subſtance, and the 
Moon a World? Plutarch 5 therefore ſays 
juſtly, Anaxagoras was the firſt who put into 
Writing the cleareſt, and moſt approved Ac- 
count of the luminous and ſhadowy Parts of the 
„ | 47 8 en 
Farther, this Author ſays the ſame in gene- 
ral of f Thales, and his Followers affirm that 
the Moon is inlightned by the Sun. As for 
the Sun and fixed Stars, it is a noted Saying 
of . Anaxagoras, that the Sun is a fiery = 

glittering Maſs ; which indeed ſeems to point 
out burning Matter, but ſuch as is thick and 
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ſolid. © But Anaximander affirmed that the 
Sun was a moſt pure and liquid Fire. "Theſe 


- Things being obſerved, if we extend what they 


have faid of the Moon, to. the other Planets, 
and apply their Opinions about the Sun to the 
other fixed Luminaries, and at the ſame” Time 
conſider with ourſelves in what Age theſe moſt 
ancient Greek Philoſophers lived, we ſhall con- 
gratulate theſe wiſe Men for their Knowledge 
of the true Phyſiology of the Heavens, which 
we ſee has been revived in modern Ages. Fi- 
nally, I muſt add in Praiſe of Anaxagoras, 
that he not only knew the general Doctrine of 
the Heavens, but alſo the Form of the Old 
and New, and the Differences of their Mo- 
tions, either by a View of their Nature, or 
from ancient Tradition. © ng. 
Now fince theſe Things are fo, you will ay, 
How could ' theſe Tonic Philoſophers be igno- 


„ 


rant of the Motion of the Earth, and the trhe 


Syſtem of the World? T anſwer, T really think 
they were not ignorant of it: For they who 
4 — the Heavens to be fluid, and that eve- 
ry Orb is carried about after the Manner of 
a Whirlpool, muſt alſo ſuppoſe that thoſe 
Bodies which are d up in theſe Whirl- 

Is muſt be rolled OE o: And particu- 


Sun. Now theſe Things agree not only among 
N 3 them 
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themſelyes, but with the Opinion of Pythage- 
ras, who had Thales for the firſt Conductor of 
his Studies, Byt there will be always ſome 
Things dubious and uncertain in collecting and 
Interpreting the Opinions of the Ancients. 
You will perhaps (from theſe Obſervations 
which we have <4 on the Ionic Philoſophers) 
wonder that their Doctrine concerning Heaven, 
and the univerſal Syſtem of Things, approaches 
8 nearly to the preſent Opinion; and it may 
you will imagine, that out of 7 vehement 
Affection to the ancient Writers I haye given 
their 9 * man . 
conſeſs I have fa — of acients as far as 
could with Juſtice, i in a as well as other Diſ- 
tions; and opt of many Op ROE: which 


are carried about under their I have 
NY choſen the moſt cxef © ak. RO | 
And his Method ſeems equitable ; 
| T0 4 ER or. cor- 


S N 
— e . , he ought joyfully 
to emh Ge ever ce W 8 18 ge 
as being; delive babe fe 2 Be 
8 it 15 to be bee ther that 1 — Heathen 
iloſophers e concealed their Opi- 
mins fo Fear of the 1 8 . gs 
when t were treating ot Ce 1 Things, 
left they Mad 8 to diminiſh) the, NMajel 
of the Gods by too great a Liberty: 6 Thee, 
fore, lince it was dangerous for them to { 5 
freely to the People, out the Sun and 
and Stars, they took Care not to 5 — ny a- 
bout them unleſs ſparingly, privately, aud a- 
mong their Friends, leſt the private ions 
of their Minds ſhould be diſp erſed abroad, to S; 


ers. 
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ers. Plutarch has ſmartly obſerved this *, 


and confirmed it by Examples. We will, if 
you pleaſe, hear ig he ſays: Having taten 


Notice that Anaxngoras firſt pubh the 


Doctrine of the Illumination and Darkening of. 
the Moon, adds theſe Words: That Doctrine 
was not famoiis or celebrated, but hidden and 


ſecret, and was delivered with Caution, or a- 
mong a few whoſe Fidelity could be relied on: 


For the Populace would not indure Nane 
Philoſophets, or thoſe who difcourſed 1 


| ty to'Canſes void of Rea- 
fon; blind Powers, and involuntary Effects. 
He then immediately gives us En ples of 
= 2 Odium againſt Fhiloſophets. Thus 
7 was baniſhed, and Pericles, . 
bour, freed Ada agoras when caſt 

rifon ; Sverates alſo, tho his Opinions Fool 
different from theſe, was taken off under the = 


Notion of -a Philoſop ker : Bur = length the 


Glory of Plato a Sir y, became fo 
conſpicuous, as well by Kent on 


7 the Vit SY 
of the Man; as. bean he added a phyſi 
Neceſſity to Divine and mote powerful Cauſes, 
"this Calumny, and opened to 

ach to Learning: "The common 

People a the Ancients could not bear the 
Pi Ca Canſes of Heavenly Things; nor event 
at this Day can the learned or unlearned Vul- 
'indure to hear of the Sun's Reſt, and the 
Mot: jon of the Earth. Thus you ſee that in 
Age Truth meets with Hatred; and ir 


i Ganges to r too erat Thers=" 
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fore the ancient wiſe Men had great Reaſon 
to maintain a ſecret Doctrine, not only be- 
cauſe;it was above the Comprehenſion of the 
common People, but alſo becauſe it was con- 
trary to their Inclinations. Hence we may 
conjecture, that the — of the Old Phi- 
loſophy proves in a eaſure imperfect, 
not only from the —5 of Time, but from 
the Fear and Deſign of the Writers; and there- 
by it wants the more excellent, and con- 
cealed Fart: And if we meet with any Thing 
true and juſt i in theſe Works, 'any Thing beau- 
ritul or * in theſe Remains, we ought in 
Juſtice to believe it to be the genuine Produc- 
tion of the firſt Author, preſerved (and not 
made) by the Hiſtorian or Commentator. But 
if an Thing appears otherwiſe, and contrary 
to Reaſon, we cannot with the like Equity 
aſcribe. it to the firſt Author, becauſe a 5 
and Depravation might ariſe from many Cauſes 
and in a thouſand: Ways; nor is it probable - 
hat the Hiſtorian ſhould have a more accurate 
3 of the Nature of Thi than the 
Philoſo = themſelves. _ Laftly, To conclude. 
this Dif-ourle, as to the Heavens _— Stars, 
it is, without Doubt, that the ancient Philoſo- 
xc thought the Stars were compaſed of Fire, 


hich Notion we ſhall hereafter conſider) and 
that the Moon was terreſtrial ; ſo that it is no 
Wonder that the Ionics, who were the greateſt. 
Philoſophers, were of the ſame, Opinion. For 
which Reaſon 7atian®, in their Name (and 
d e in that of Audxagoras) thus rallies 
e Shall I believe him who. tells me, 
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that the Sun is a fiery Maſs, and the Moon an 
Earth or 'Terreſtrial 2 - ee, EM 
Many more Obſervations might have been 
made on the Tonic Phloſophy, had not (as it 
happened in. other Writings of Antiquity) 
the principal Memorials of it been loſt, Ga- 
Jen mentions a Book of Thales concerning the 
Begining of Things, unleſs there is a Miſtake 
in the Inſcription : For others affirm, that 
Thales left no Writings behind him. For- 
merly there was extant a compleat Trea- 
tiſe written by Azaxagoras, of which only 
the excellent oduction remains. Anaxi- 
mander alſo left his principal Opinions in 
Writing, as Laertius informs us. Arc helaur 
alſo wrote his Phyſiology, as Suidas teſti- 
fies. In a Word, thoſe: Tracts are alſo want 
ing which were compoſed and delivered down 
by others about this Philoſophy, eſpecially” 
| thoſe compoſed by Theophraſtus*, who ſet forth 
Commentaries on Anaximes, Anaxagoras and 
Archelaus, and their reſpective Doctrines: 
But as theſe have all periſhed, there has re- 
mained to Poſterity but a ſlender Knowledge: 
of the Ionic Philoſophy; and thus much of 
Thales and his Followers. 
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CHAP. XL 


Of Pythagoras, and the Pytha- 
=4 $a 5140 13 > © - "aha women 


A TOW follows Pythagoras, and the Ita- 
lic Philoſophy which he inſtituted in 
the Sixth or Seventh Age, before the Birth 
of Chriſt ; but ſince this Philoſopher has leit 
little or nothing in Writing, according to the 
eral Opinion, or nothing which remained 
, ſcarce any Doctrine in Natural Phi- 
ſophy which was taught by this Sect, have 
remained to our Time. Pythagoras was one 
of the Grecia Philoſophers who travelled, 
nor did any of them ſpend mote Fime or La- 
bour among the foreign Nations in Search of 
Wiſdom. He undertook his Journey ro Egypt 
by the Council and Perſuaſion of :7þales, who 
foretold he would become ſuch a great Man 
as afterwards he proved, if he would make 
Uſe - of thoſe Inſtruct ions. Let us hear 7am- 
Bilicus about this Matter After Thales 
had inſtructed him as far as he was able, and 
made him acquainted with all his Doctr ines, 
Old-age and Weakneſs of Body overrak ing him, 
he adviſed Pythagoras to go down into E- 
£7pt, and converſe with the Prieſts at Memphis, 

rticularly thoſe devoted to Fupiter. He 
aimfelf frankly confeſſed, that he was not in- 
dued with ſuch excellent Quahries, either by 
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Nature or Study as belonged to Pythaporas. 
For which Reaſon he always declared, or ra- 
ther was the happy Prophet to foretel, that 
if Pythagoras converſed with the above-men= 
tioned Prieſts, he would become the moſt di- 
vine and wiſe, of all Mortals. dt 36 

This Encomium is magnificent and prophe- 
tical, and proceeds from a Man of the moſt 
valuable Indowments, who, as a Forerunner 
or Herald, brings agreeable News of a future 
Prophet much greater than himſelf, and one 
who ſhould riſe to the utmoſt Perfection attain- 
able by Human Nature. 4 
Pythagoras obeyed the Exhortation, and 
complied with the Counſel of Thales; and 
going into Egypt, he purſued his Studies 

r twenty two Years among the Prieſts, who 
were the Philoſophers and Divines of that 
Country; and with what great Diligence and 
various Contrivances he ſought to ſind out the 
ſacred and private Doctrine of the Egyptians, 
ſufficiently appears from what we have als 


ready obſerved about Thales and the Pri q 


but alſo the Arabians, Jews, Babylonians, Per- 
ans and Phæniciaus, among whom he paſſed 
above forty Lears in Travel, and from whom, 
like a Literary Robber, he took the moſt va- 
luable Branches of Learning. Farther, that 
he might the more inſinuate himſelf into 
their Cells and Myſteries, he was initiated in 
the ſacred Rites both of the Grecians and 
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We find theſe and many more Particulars 
in Laertius, Fambilicus, Porphyry, and others, 
and indeed there are as many Particulars re- 
lated of this Philoſopher as of any other what- 
ſoever, and yet there are but few — 
of that Kind which is moft defireable, 
mean the Phyſical Doctrines and Pyrhaporic 
Phyſiology. The Birth, Country and Tra- 
vels of Pythagoras are largely diſcourſed of, 
together with his Return, Manner of Living, 
and Method of Teaching. We alſo find a 
Deſcription of the Claſſics of his Scholars, 
their Learning and Inſtitutions ; moreover, we 
are informed of ſeveral Crimes which he com- 
mitted, both ſtrange and incredible. Such 
Heads as theſe we find enough of; but there 

remain but few Specimens. of his excellent 
| ing, at leaſt in natural Philofophy, in 
which he formerly excelled, and for which he 
3s celebrated even to this Age. 

I confeſs the Pythagoreans retain, in their 
Syſtem, one Fundamental of natural Science 
about the Motion of the Earth, and the Sun's 
being fixed in the Middle of our Heaven; 
and farther, they thought that the Moon 
vas a World © oppoſite. to ours, and in- 
lightened by the Sun. This Doctrine which 
we have before taken Notice of in the 
foeaic School, ſhone brighter afterwards in 
the Pythagorean Inſtitution; indeed both 
of them ſeem to have had juſt Opinions 
both of the fixed and wandering Stars; and 
as for the Comets, we learn from Ariffule * 
that Anaxagoras, as well as Pythagoras, did 
by no means place them without our Air 


— — —— — 
among 
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among the wandering Stars; altho' 
probably made ſome Miſtakes about other 


Cauſes, and the Nature of thoſe Phenomena. 


Farther, - they ſuppoſed the Hcavens to be 
fluid and etherial, as we before have obſerved 
from Plutarch, and they looked upon all 
the Stars to be ſo many Worlds: Thus far 
we have treated about Heavenly Bodies. 
As to what remains to the Phyſiology of 
the Earth, and the Riſe of this ſublunary 
World, as Pythoragoras was more inclining to 
abſtracted and intellectual Things, he ſeems 
to have changed. the Coſmogony of the An- 


cients: into a certain Scheme of the Forma- - 
tion of a Soul, at leaſt if we may gueſs at his 


Opinion from Timæus of Locris, and Plato. 
For they, going about to deſcribe the Origin 
ol the World, principally  imploy themſelves 
in explaining the Compoſition of the Soul of 
the World, which they do by certain Reaſons. 
drawn from Harmony, and the individual and 


dividual Form from the ſame and another; ſor 


they love to talk after this Manner: And as 
to the Frame of the Corporeal World, they 
undertook to diſpoſe and adapt the Bounds, 
Seats and Diſtances of the Elements according 
to ſome Agreeableneſs of Geometrical Bodies; 
vain Speculations, which no way contribute to 
natural Knowledge, not are they founded in it. 
But we may obſerve that theſe Hthagoreans 
ſuppoſed there was a certain Chaos, or Mat- 
ter iuordinately moved, and they ſet over it 


a Mind that fo it might truly be reduced in- 


to Order and a worldly Form. There is an- 
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other Pythagorean Treatiſe written by Ocellus 
Lucanus, who has diſcourſed of the Univerſe 
and the Origin of Things in a far different 
Method; for he affirmed the World was eter- 
nal, as well with reſpeEt to Form as Matter, 
and he had alfo the fame Opinion about' Man- 
kind. Wherefore, unleſs we aſſert that this 
Man was a falſe Pythagorean, or this Work 
ſuppoſititious, the P3zhagorean Doctrine about 
the Origin of Things is either empty or erro- 
NEOUS 3 for you will find nothing in this Writ- 
of Ocellus, which ſavonrs of the Genius 
of Pythagoras; and Plato, who was a Fol- 
lower of the Pythagoreans, is of a different 
Opinion, and Pintarch affirms a contrary 
Thing. Pythagoras and Plato - (ſays he) 
declared, that the World was made by God, 
and, as to its Nature, corruptible. Ariffotle 
7. confirms this when about to relate the Opi- 
nions of the Ancients concerning the Origin of 
the World, as he fays, all agree that it was 
created, but ſome would have it to indure 
for ever, and others affirmed it maſt periſ: 
Let notwithſtanding - this, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged that the Pythagoreanus, as well as 
the Platonics, and others among the Ancients, 
leaned towards this Opinion, that the Sub- 
ſtance of Things was eternal, - hut their Forms 
and Modifications rranſirory and unſtable. 
Howſoever it be in this and many ocher 
Points, we are ſenſible, that the Pythagorean 
Doctrine was uncertainly and ebfeinety binds 
ed down to Poſterity, and ſo received y | 
them in the like dubious Manner, 0 


, Plac. Phil. Lib. 2 x" 4. 
+ De Cal. Lib. 1. C. II. 
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ppoſe - proceeded from. many Cauſes : Firſt 
3 ine of Pythagoras was not ſingle ; ir 
was divided into Vulgar and Secret, and, as 


Moreover, there were various Claſſes of Scho- 
lars, each of whom exerciſed their Wit and 
3 not only in different Materials, but 
propoſed their reſpe&ive Sentiments 
(beck were contrary) on the ſame Argument 
or Subject. For Example: When they were 
to treat of the Form and Syſtem of the World, 
ſome of them complied with the vulgar H 
potheſis, and placed the Earth in the Center 
of the World; while others, according to the 
true and ſecret Doctrine, ſuppoſed the Sun to 


be ſet in the Center, or the very Middle of 7 


this great Globe. Then hkewiſe, as to Num- 
bers, ſome taught according to commom Uſe, 
and others agreeable to a myſtical Interpre= 
tation; and ſo in like Manner e O= 
pic, according as they had an Inclination to 
initiate their Scholars, or (if I may uſe the 
Phraſe) their Catechumens ; fo that it is oy 
no Means ſurpriſing that various, or, 8 

contrary Opinions ſhould proceed ; 
ſame School, under the Name of Pythagoras.. 
Beſides, as Pyt bag oras propoſed the greateſt 
Part of his Philoſophy in a ſymbolical Man- 
ner, and concealed under various Coveri 8 
and deſigned not to reveal it to any but f 


Diſciples, as upon the reſt of ank id 


as little better than Brutes, it was in both 


Re e&s made obnoxious to Oblivion, as well 
eaſon of the Obſcurity of the Thing, as 
becauſe it was really delivered to few for Fre- 
ſervation. Whence (as it often happened to 
Treaſures) by being too cloſely hid, it has 
6 N intirely 


ſome affirm, there was always a Middle Part: 
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Intirely been loſt, to the Damage of Poſterity. 
And pefides theſe, we have loſt many of x" 
more ancient Authors (whom we ſhall after- 
wards mention) who have written about the 
Affairs and Opinions of the Pythagoreans, hav- 
ing been ſnatched away by the Injuries of 
Men or Time. However, it was agreed among 
all who have handled this Subject in any. 
Manner whatſoever, that Pythagoras generally 
made Uſe of Numbers and numerical Sym- 


bols in delivering his Philoſophy. The An- 


cients, who lived before Pythagoras, involved 
their Divinity or Philoſophy in Fables; for 
which Reaſon, in Proceſs of 'Time the true 
Doctrine, for the moſt Part periſhed, being 
oppreſſed with the Weight of Fables. Pytha- 
oras rejecting Fables, ſubſtitured Numbers, 
ut with an Event, no leſs unhappy ; for, by 
4 thoſe Shadows of Things vaniſhed, 

fled from Obſervation; for who ever 
was made the wiſer by the Pythagorean Num- 
bers? Could he by them learn any Truth 
which was before unknown? Certainly I muſt 
profeſs that all the ancient or modern Inter- 
pretations which I have ſeen of the Pytha- 
gorean Numbers, contain but either common 
Nations, ſuch as might eafily be obtained 
elſewhere, or {lender Subtilties, without Fruit 
or Foundation. Among theſe Myſteries of 
Numbers, the fourth has always excelled, and 


put the Wits of many Ages on the Rack; 


and the ſeventh is by no Means inconſider- 
able; but the tenth is ſtiled the moſt noble, 
and compleatly perfect, becauſe it contains 
within itſelf every Number of different Vir- 


tue and Perfection. Let it be ſo, yet it con- 
| rains in itſelf nothing but Numbers; not 


Heaven 


, = 


— 
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Heauen and Earth, and other Things of a dif- 
erent Nature from Numbers. But ſome wil 
teply, yes, it contains all Things; but others 
more, modeſt will ſay, that. indeed all Things 
do nor lie hid in Numbers, as in their re- 

ſpective Cauſes, but as in ſo many memorial 
inets, which are uſeful to call to mind che 
Heads of Things, or the Pythagorean Doctrine 
contained under thoſe Articles; whence, they 
join various Titles, Names, Significat ions and 


— 8 1 4 ; 


Orders of Things in in particular Numbers, as 
the Claflics did in their Sephiroth, thereby to - 
and” Common the Marrer of es tudies into Claſſes 


we interpret the 
Hrhagorean . — after this Manner, they 
will be of no Importance as to their own Na- 
tare, but Noel with Regard. to the aboygrmen- 
But — 2 pine — his 

22 "Gr Garth Nase r). the very;Fauty 
1 Things ; and, by the Conſent, of all all 
Ancients, he made Numbers to be the 


evo Roots and Original ef Tings As 


we ſhall ſee afterwards. - / 
As for; the ſeventh Number it is famous, 
efpecially among the Fews and Chrifhiavts and 
that principally, if I conjecture r — Dachte 
the ,Sebbgih was appointed t obſerved 
every ſeventh Day, and the — 2 Sabba- 
tm is to be celebrated in the ſeventh M 


leuium. From whence, as from a Fountain, 


have ſprung: (as I ſuppoſe) man other typi- 
cal Sepianes' in the 5 

New Teſtament. 1 Plato's third 
Number, as „ of three Per- 
ſons; tor as for its devoting; (as ſome would 
have it) the Begining, Middle, 


N 
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due the Old = 
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and End, ſuch 
A \ Notion is jejune and A But 1 
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Number has acquited a Dignity from a ſacred 
Cauſe, they uſed to heap together ſecondar 
and ſupplemental ones, of ſmaller Moment, wit 
particular Interpretations, by the Multitude 
of which the firſt Number was often over- 
whelmed; but, among all others, the fourth 
Number is the moſt celebrated and ſacred 
among the Pythagoreans. To this, under the 
Name of T7etrat#ys they formerly paid ſuch a 
Regard, as to eſteem it in the Place of a Sa- 
crament, and by it and its Authors they gave 
one another the moſt folemn Aſſurances of 
their Sincerity. - The Form of their Oaths 
ran thus: By him who delivered to us the 
fourth Number, the Fountain of everlaſting 


Thus they ſware by Pythagoras, and the 
greateſt Myſtery which he taught them, which 
was the fourth Number called Tetratys. 
They, indeed, did not mention his Name in 
this Solemnity, which proceeded, as Jambi- 
licus * informs us, from Modeſty,” fince they 

inted out the Man by his Doctrine. His 
Words are theſe: ' They do not name Py- 
thagoras, thro* Baſhfulneſs, like as they ſel- 
dom made Uſe of the Names of the Gods; bur 
they plainly ſhewed the Man by the Inven- 
tion of ' Zetrattys;” or the fourth Namber: 
Hierocles, to moderate this Oath, calls it pri- 
vate, as if the Pythagoreans ſwore one Way 
by the Immortal Gods, and differently by 
Pythagoras, whom, indeed, they acknowledged 
to be a Divine Perſon'; but by no Means own- 
ed him as a God. But let us heat this Au- 
thor: So" that from this Conſideration ſome 
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may ſay, that the Precept of adoring the Gods, 
who always and unchangeably. exiſt by a ſo- 
lemn Oath, is obſerved in a peculiar Man- 
ner; and alſo in a particular and different Man 
ner when we 9 25 our Maſter, who has 

7 


delivered to us the Tetraffys, who was nei 
ther among the Number —_ the Immortal 
Gods, nor yet of the Race of the Heroes, hut 
a Man indued with the Likeneſs of a God, 1 | 
re among his Followers the A 
of the Divine Image. From whence.they, had. 
a Regard to him in their. Oaths R 
Matters of the laſt Importance, thereb 17 
inſinuating with what a profound Reſpect Þ | 
thagoras was treated by his F "nk 755 
how awful a Dignity - had gained . the 
e which he 1 publiſhed... |... 2 
hus much concerning the Man, and t } 
7 Oath ; but what ſhall we. ſay about the Tem: 
rrabtys. (or fourth Number, ) the Agcients as, 
as well as Moderns have endeavoured to un- 
tie this Knot ; but as yet I have not ever met 
with one Explication on which I could with 
any Certainty depend. I conſulted Philo. 
Plutarch, Hierocles, Theon of Smyrna, Pro- 
clus, Nicomachus, Sextus, Empiricus, Stidas,. 
Martianus, Macrobius, and others among the 
Ancients, who have either profeſſedly or o 
caſionally handled, the Subject. But the In- 
terpretations of all theſe Authors not only 
ſeem to me too lax, but for the moſt Part 
inconſiderable, and of little Weight, ſup- 
poſing they were ever ſo true; and are too weak 
to ſuſtain the Name of che Myſtery, the 
Strengh of the Oath, or the Glory of the In- 
ventor. Many alſo of che- Moderne have la- 
boured in the ſame Ds whoſe Con- 
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jeQures, ſhould 1 particulatly enumerate them, 
would appear tedious; that Opinion, in my 
Judgment, excels the reſt, which explains 
the Fyrhagorean Terrattys by the Fewiſh Te- 
= or four 5 Name. a ro 
Notion is ed Picus rrandulay 
Knien, — 2 rt Philo loo: ſince 
hinted at in the Life of A. But for what 
Cauſe; or by what 9 —— came this Tetra- 
grammaton, to be a among the Py- 
thagoreuns ? Was it Beall it taught,” that 
there was one Supreme God ? This the Fol- 
lowers of Orpheus have aſſerted, from whence 
Pythagoras (by a general Conſent) derived 
2 contiderable Part of his Philofophy and 
Theology: Or was it becauſe it taught that 
the God of the Ifraelmes was that e 
God, and the Moſaic Inſtitution appointed by 
him alone? Had Pythzagoras believed this, it 
— have been an Abomination to him to 
another God, ot form a different Syſtem 
o Adoration from the I/ractites; But we ne- 
ver read, that the Mo/aic Rites and Cetemo- 
alen ever 1 to the be of 
| gras; but the omrments of Orpheus 
were dn in Eſteem. 2 * 2 b 
ia the cotifiſts, not ſo much in the 
ter as in the Name, Word and Letters 
of the” Tetragrammaton, and that Pythagoras 


followed t be Cabal iſtical Methods in ſearch- 
ing out the Secrets of this Name, ycu little 
7 re the Hononr of your Pythagoras; nor 
* ear by Hot. Token that this was 

he F. Ax | 1 Elo Rencli- 
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2, in his ſecond Book of the Cabaliſtical Art, 
endeavours to draw. Pythagoras into the Scheme 
of the Cabaliſts; but his Arguments ate je: 
june or ſophiſtical, and have no Strength to 
move the Minds of prudent Men. It is a great 
Misfortune that the four Books of Telaugis , 
a Pythagorean, about the Tetradtys (ox fourth 
Number) are loſt, ſince they would with Eaſe 
have put an End to this Controverſy. In the 
mean Time, they who, deſire to ſearch far- 
ther into this perplexed Affair, may conſult 
(beſides the above: mentioned Authors) Meurn 
us, Paulinus, and Peter Bongus, Who have 
collected, even to Weaxineſs, the Subtilties 
or Triflings of the Ancients about Numbers t. 
Briefly. to comprehend all in a Word; when 
the Fythagoreans eſtabliſned Numbers as the 
Cauſes and Originals of: kings, and taiſed 
the — Gods themſelyes, Souls, and all ma- 
terial Things, from Numbers, either they had 
a different Idea of Numbers from that which 
we at preſent entertain, or elſe they certainly 
embraced a Cloud inſtead of Juno, and very 
unhappily obtruded the Fictions of their own 1 
Imaginatiens and the Idols of Truth, inſteaae 

8 of Truth it ſelf, on themſelves and theit Po-. 
ſterity. 1 2 | ak ES 


No it appears, that an oras , really | 
eſtabliſhed Numbers as the. Principles of 

Things, by the Teſtimony of all the Ancients, 

as Plato, Ariſtotle, and their Greet Commen- 

tators, Plutarch;Sextus, Empiric us, and others; 

nor do they only bear witneſs to the Truth 
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of this, but as a Thing well known and con- 
feſſed, they form about it various Inquiries, 
Expoſitions, and Diſputations. But this Me- 
thod of pliiloſophiſing is without Foundation, 
and deſtitute of Order : For Numbers follow 
Things, and the Diviſion of Things; and be- 
ſides, ſuppoſing they went before them, yet 
could they never beſtow Solidity on Bodies, or 
Cogitation on Minds; ſince themſelves are 
void of both, it is manifeſt that Numbers can 
beget nothing but Numbers. This is the ut- 
moſt of their Force and Efficacy. They may, 
indeed, in their Way, repreſent the Degrees 
and Kinds of Things, but they cannot produce 
chem, nor ſupply the Place of Matter in their 


Formation of it. Come on, my Pythagorean 
Philoſopher, if you deny this, let us a little 
ſearch into this Matter; make me out of your 
Numbers, not a God, or a Soul, as you are 
wont to boaſt, but only even a ſmall Body; ſup- 
. a Stone, or, if you had rather, a Bit of Clay: 

et manfully about this Work. What Numbers 
have you moſt proper for this Undertaking ? 
Are they even or odd, Male or Female? 
Take which you pleaſe, according to your own 
Ine lination; but, believe me, they are all 
' fruitleſs, and can never produce ſo much as a 
Pebble. Suppoſe you take another Method, 
and make Uſe of ſmooth or ſolid, or, if you 
had rather, of ſquare Numbers? You will 

ain Nothing hereby but certain imaginary 

igures; and from Nothing, be it ſquare, 
long, ſmooth, or ſolid Nothing can proceed. 
Farther, if you put Unites together, let your 

Numbers be double, treble, or quadruple, 
and whatever elſe you pleaſe, with all their 
ſurpriſing Virtues; add, ſubſtract, divide and 


compound; 


/ 
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compound; change them into all poſſible, Ap-. 


pearances, and exhauſt their utmoſt Power, 
they are yet Numbers, and nothing more. Tou 
will perceive, no ſolid Subſtance to emerge 
from them, much leſs what is Human or, 
Divine. Thus far we have indulged a ſportive- 
Humour: But, to be ſerious, the Matter plainly. 
comes to this, Numbers can bring forth no- 
thing but Numbers, and always, beget theit 
ſon, when Pythagoras N all Things 
out of Numbers, he, could 
poſe them to be efficient or material (which I. 
ay 
exem 


of T. 


e com 


f to Li 
They both committed this Miſtake thro' 
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too much Sabrilty, while they indeavoured 
to hold the Divine Nature in ſlender Cob- 
webs, which will not ſuffer ir ſelf to be bound 
unleſs with Chains of Iron or Adamant, with 
rigid Demonſtrations or faithful Arguments. | 
Ie plain Truth is this: Theſe Philoſophers 
were mote addicted and accuſtomed to ab- 
ſtrated Contemplations than Inquiries into 
Nature: Not (in my Opi — had the Py- 
{bagoreans any ſettled Syſtem of ' Phyſiology 
and common ro all the but every one 
philoſophiſed about Cemetery Things, ac- 
cotding to his on Inclination: But if we 
rl to this Claſs Pherecydes, the Maſter of 
2 agoras and Empedorle x, -who Was 4 Femi⸗ 
oe Zerean, we thall fired in theſe the Traces 
the Origin of Things, and the ancient Phy- 
fiology. Pherecydes- " written” 4 T 
after lis 350 1 ——— 
as appears from Suitlzs mms 
ug *, and Theopompas affirmis, that he was 5 
che grit among t erb Fins whe" wrote con- 
certiing Faelle E Gods ; which, not- 
wirhftanding,. is Here to Thales by more 
Hiſtorians: Fee he firſt wrote a Theo- 
go 910 (or Treatiſe of the Generation of the 
in a plain and unaffected Stile, the 
e of. ok ; be Liertins has thus 


given us. Jupiter, and Time and the Earth, 
were from 6 ich latter then received 
its Name (Tn) w e Fnpiter | made her 4 Pre- 


ſent of the Ocearl. 
It is certain, that eas ae ＋ 
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5 Fapiter. made a large and beautiſul 
— and deſoribed on it, with Variety, 


the Earth, Ocean, and Abodes of the Ocean. 


As for "Empedatles,: we: have tiled him a 
Semi- Fythugorean, for tho he was 4 Hearer 
of Pythagoras, yet he imitated the Phyſio- 
logy of the -Jonics, who had a ſtronger Incli- 
nation to natural Science. Laertius * has 
taken Notice of this. He (ſpeaking of En- 
pedoc les) was the Auditor of Anaxagoras and 
Pythagoras; he followed the Gravity of the 
Habit — Life of the latter, but embraced 
the Phyſiology of the former. He affi 

the Sun was a great Heap or Maſs of Fire, 
and that the — were of the ſame Na 
according to the Opinion of both his Pre< 
ceptors f. As for the Earth and — 
Things; he thought they were compoſed of 
the four Elements, which, after the Manner ot 
the: Ancients, he adorned. with the Names ot 
Gods and Coddeſſes. — Sue of = 
are well known: nie r 256 ee 
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Adlive 74 u piters, Life-fupporting Fane, Aue 
q neus and Neſtis, 217; if 
Who waters with Tears the Eyes: of Mortals. 


(i Toarting and others — — theſe Verſes by 
the four Elements; he calls, Jupiter Fire, 
2 the Earth, Aidoneus the Air, and Ne TH 


ater. . 
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And he calls the Coalition of theſe Ele- 
ments in the habitable World, Love and 
| Friendſhip; but when they fled, and —_ 
one _— another, — {Arun — ben 
proper Mixture or Generation of Things, he 
called it Strife, Hatred, and a State of En- 
mity. Whence the ſame Author adds; He 
called it Friendſhip when they were joined, but 
Strife and Contention when they were ſepa- 
rated. But we have explained this elſewhere, 
* where» ve have diſcoutſed of the ancient 
Chaos, and the Divifion of the re- Wt: in the 
On inal of Things. 

Theſe — which we — ade 
on the Pythagoreans, are but few, occaſioned 
by the Want 66 philoſophical Matter in this 
Set, and alſo by the Scarcity of Authors who 
have treated on the Principles of Pythagoras. 
The greater Part of thoſe Treatiſes, which 
have been written on this Head, are periſhed; 
and eſpecially the Monuments of che Pythago- 
reans themſelves are wanting. As for Pyr ho- 
ras himſelf, it is diſputed, to this very Day, 
whether he wrote any Thing or no; but there 
is no Doubt made about Philolaus, Arc hytas, 
Eudoxus, and others f. It is recorded, that 
Plato publiſhed the Books of Philolans, which 
he procured from his Neighbours in Sicily, 
at the Price of a Hundred ds ;- ſo much 
dearer and mote valuable than Gold were 
they reckoned in his Eſteem. Laertius calls 
theſe Books of Philolaus, celebrated Wirit- 
ings, and farther ſays, that the Doctrine of 
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the Pythagoreans was firſt made known by: 


theſe Tracts. ' Fambilicus * ſpeaks to the 


fame Effet. It does not appear (ſays he) 
that, for ſo many Ages and Terms of Tears, 
any one happened to meet with any of the 


Commentators on Pythagoras before the Time 


of Philolaus. But he firſt” publiſhed theſe 
three Books which are now every where ſuf- 
ficiently celebrated. Farther, Proc/ns + affirms, 


that the ſame Philolaus delivered the Doc- 


trine of Pythagoras concerning the Gods, and 
the Progreſſion of Things from God, and all 
the wonderful Notions concerning them 5. 
And from theſe Plato is accuſed to have 
taken his Timæus, and other Compoſitions. 
But enough of Philolaus. As for Arc hyta, the 
Pythagorean, and celebrated Maſter af Me- 
2 we find more of his Works enumer- 


ated. MNichomachus ꝗ cites his Treatiſe of 


Harmony ||, as Simp/icius does his Book of the 


Univerſe, which Archytas himſelf mentioned | 


in a Letter to Plato, under this Title, Of the 


Formation of all Things. It appears alſo from 


Sobæeus, and others, that he wrote concern 
ing Beings, Origins, and alſo concerning 
the Mind, and about the Senſes: All which 


we have been deprived of by an envious Age, 


together with many Treatiſes of \ Morality : 
There only remains a Fragment concerning 
the Mathematics . Moreover, Eudoxus, 
one of the trayeling Pholoſophers, has writ- 
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ten various Tra&s.; ſome. Aſtrological, ſome 
Geometrical, .-and others on different Subjects, 
2 fn Remembrance as Laertius reports 
Dns, and other Writers from ſun- 


dry prog *. The Period of the World 


feems to — the reſt, a Book applauded 
by many, and mentioned by Strabo — A 
different Title, The Hiſtory: of Eudoxus ; fo 
that it may juttly ſeem to have comprehend- 


ed both — Hiſtory, and the Affairs of 


Kingdoms. Eudexus was thirteen Years 
converſant in Egypt wich the Prieſts of that 
Nation, who, if we may believe Thales, were 
the bett Directors of Studies; and who (in 
the Judgment of Plata); preſerved the Memory 
of the moſt ancient Things beyond other 
People. Ampedocies's three Books, concern 
ing the Nature of Things, are alſo to be 
numbered among theſe loſt Treatiſes ; ſor 
they are frequently cired; by the Auczents, 
tho' now they are wanting. 

The Treatiſes above-mentioned. were Writ- 


ten by the Pythagoreans ; but there are wants 
ing beſides many Authors, who have delivered 


the Hiſtory and Opinions of this Sect, rho? 
themſelves belonged to a different Institution. 
Firſt of all, Aiſtotie, who compoſed many Books 
about the Pyr hagurcans, and their Philosophy, 
as Laertius aſſures us in his Life. But Ari ſtot ie 
did not proceed candidly, with Regard to the 
ancient Philoſophers, whoſe Doctrines and Qpi- 
nions he — ſets down with no other 
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Laertius names many more, in the Hiſtories 
of Philoſo -x 77 "who have treated of the P 
it 


thaporean ution, as Ari ſtcenus, Heraclides, 
| —— and Hermippus. Syrianus cites the 
Collection which Jambilicus made of rhe Py- 
thagorean Dottrines ; and Didymus has 
written of the Pythagorean Philoſophy, as Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus informs us , and Enudorus 
alfo, as we are told by Simplictss. Alſo A 
deratis of Gades had written Commentaries 
and Notions of Pythagoras g, as alſo did Por- 
we tents according to the Report of Fawn 
hd Ferome againſt Ruſinus. 
Laſtly, oxiaditer Polyhiftor, Androcidus, : 
— others, have explained the Symbols of 
baoras, © 1 have the rather enumerated 
| theſe Authors, that ſo our Readers may the 
— wonder that we know ſo little of the y- 
orean Philoſophy, fince ſo ,many Authors 
ee duc, from whoſe Wiemers the Kr 
of it was to be derived. There are, —— 
theſe, many of an inferior Claſſes wanting, but 
I hall not ſtay to mention them, having al- 


ready faĩd enough of e and tis 
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CHAP. III 


O the Eleatic Sect; and con- 
cerning the Stoics. W. 


WV have ſurveyed the Orpbean, Tonic and 
Pythagorcan „ Phitolophy, the moſt emi- 
nent Lights of their Times: Now follows the 
Eleatic Sect, which was conſtituted by Zeno- 
phanes of Colophon, in the Time of the Philo- 
ſophers Archelaus and Anaximander. ; but 
afterwards derived its Name from the Elea- 
tig 3 It ſeems ene”. of Philoſo- 

hers differing among themſelves in Nation, 

ners, and a 3 a eee 


School. 
Ic cannot therefore be exhibired under a 
fingle Idea, or uniform Series of Principles; 
for which Reaſon 3 it will be ſufficient to ſbew 
what ſome of the more excellent among them 
have ſaid about the Nature of Things. I 
find nothing remarkable in the Tenets 1 Ze- 
nophanes, about Heaven and the Celeſtial Bo- 
dies, but only this, that he affirmed there 
were innumerable Worlds, and infinite Suns in 
an immenſe Heaven; and alſo infinite Moons 
reſembling ours, which were inhabited like 
our Earth: This Cicero teſtifies . Zenophon 
aſſerts, that the Moon is habitable, and that 
there is in it a World of many Cities and 
Mountains; thus far, indeed, his Notions are 
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not amiſs, but he thought thoſe Worlds were 
eternal and unchangeable, and conſequently 
without an Original; and ſince he has fallen 
into this Error, it ſignifies little to our Pur- 
poſe what his 3 was in other Points as 


to the Nature of Things. But Parmenides ad- 
mitted of a Begining of Things, and that 
from Fire and Earth as its Elements; and 
Laertius adds, that he thought Men were firſt 
produced from the Sun, ſo it is commonly 
read. But how is this? Did Men ſpring from 
the Sun, as their proper Matter or Element? 
Doubtleſs, inſtead of From the Sun, we ſhould 
read, from the Clary. 1G 
The Words in the Original (5ais and 3av@-) 
having ſome Affinity of Sound, and the Ba 
Edition really has it fo, as has alſo the Ro- 
man Impreſſion in the Margin: And it alſo 
2 that Aldobrandinus read it after this 
Manner, ſince he thus tranſlates the Words; 
— and he affirmed, that Men had their ſirit 
Riſe from the Clay; — which, indeed, was a 
common Opinion among the Ancients, and 
3 among the Ionic Philoſophers ; out 

which Number Parmenides is reported, by 
ſome, to have heard Anaximander and Arcbi- 
laus ; and, in my Opinion, he ſeems intirely 
to have had the ſame Principles and Opinion, 
as well in Number as Nature with Arebe- 
laus, about the Original of Things, viz. Cold 
and Heat; as will eaſily appear by comparing 
the Words of both: For thus Laertius gives 


aſter this Manner: 'There are two Conſtitu- 
Hoojod | tionary 
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Generation of Man was from Clay, which firſt 
had its Original from Heat and Cold, which 
indeed: are the Principles of all Things. 
Farther, ſince. many Authors, beſides Laertius, 
as Ariſtotle, Plutarch, Empiricus, and others, 
have taken Notice of Parmenides, and his 
Opinions, they would by no Means have 
omitted that of Mens ſpringing out of the 
Sun (if it had, indeed, been his Notion) as 
a very gteat Paradox, and . more memorable 
than the reſt. 91 4 Gon el, Wes > 16883 Gi pt i>4 (1.3 
Therefore the Eleatic Sect differed but little 
from the Ionic, as to the Original of Things, 
if they really held that they had any Begin- 
ing, tor that does not appear, as to all of 
them; and ſince ſome of them have not al- 
lowed Things to have Motion , Ariſputle will 
not admit ſuch into tbe Claſs of Philoſopbers, 
and his Refuſal is juſt ; for without Motion 
there could be no Generation or 'Cormption ; 
nay, all Things would- be alike, - and there 
could be no Diverſity of Bodies, no Syſtem, 
or Beauty, or any other Thing which could 
be called a World; ſo that it is wonderful 
what Parmenides, Meliſſus, and others, could 
propoſe to themſelves, when they attempted 
to remove Marion from Nature, or wauld 
have it not real, but only apparent. This 
comes near the Pytbagoreas and Platonic Ge- 
nius, which loaks upon ſenfible Things, or 
the Forms of them, as Fantaſms, or Nothing, 
becauſe they were fading and unſtable ; for 
which Reaſon the Philoſophers of theſe Claſſes 
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betook themſelves to abſtracted and immut- 
able Reaſons, ſuch as Numbers, Proportions, 
or Ideas, as the Principles of Things. 
Teucippus and Democritus uſed to be num- 
bered with this Eleatic Sect; Men who were 
famous, and the Inventors of the Atomical 
Hypotheſis; which altho', in my Opinion, 
falſe and ungrounded, yet has given Oc- 
caſion of philoſophiſing more accurately: For 
theſe do not ſeek for the Origin of Bodies, 
or the Force of Acting, among Numbers, Pro- 
portions, Harmonies, Ideas, Qualities, or ele- 
mentary Forms, like many others, but they 
go to the Bodies themſelves, and examine their 
hyſical and Mechanic Qualities ; they conſi- 
der their Motion, Figure, Situation of Parts, 
Slenderneſs or Magnitude ; and from - theſe 
they take an Eſtimate of their reſpective 
Virtues, define their Actions, explain their 
Effects, and that juſtly and ſolidly, as appears 
to me, hitherto : But when they aſſert theſe 
minute Particles to be indiviſible, or to have 
an innate Force, or Inclinations to certain 
Places; or laſtly, That they are dis joined by 
empty Spaces; and theſe, and Propoſitions of 
the like Nature, are not only precarious, but 
directly oppoſite to right Reaſon. However, 
ſince they have opened the Way to a ſounder 
Method of Natural Philoſophy, they ſo far 
have obliged the Republic of Letters, and 
we ought not to defraud them of their due 
Teucippus acknowledged the Motion of the 
Earth about its own Axis ; and thought that, 
in the firſt Formation of the Earth, when the 
fluid Maſs ſubſided in a round Body, this. 
Globe was incompaſled 8 a cextain — 
8 rane 
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brane, containing all the reſt; and that at 
firſt it was moiſt and muddy, bur afterwards 
grew hard, This Primogenial Membrane of 
Leucippus may eaſily be interpreted to ſignify 
the ſofter and tender Mould (or Cruſt) of the 
firſt Earth, which being drawn like a Mem- 
brane round the Abyis, covered all the reſt 
of that Part of the Creation; and, being in- 
creaſed and dried on the Surface, became an 
habitable Earth, agreeable - to our Explica- 
tions of the Origin of. the Earth in our The- 
ory. Bur ſince Philoſophical Obſervations are 
often rehearſed, by Men, who have little 
Skill in that Science (fuch was Laertius, in 
my Opinion) it is no Wonder if they inſert 
ſome Things imperfectly, and others obſcure- 
ly, and the real Opinion of the Philoſopher is 
often loft. In like Manner, what Laertius re- 
s of the Cofmogony (or Creation of the 
World) of Leucippus, ſeems to me 1tregular 
and inconſiſtent, unleſs we give every Thing 
a lax Interpretation. And ' oftentimes the 
Senſe is corrupted by abandance of Miſtakes. 
We muſt not forget to obſerve, that Leucip- 
us aſſerted, that the Situation of the Earth 
ad been changed, which we learn from Plu- 
tarch and Laertius ; nor was it difficult for 
dim to form ſuch a Notion, who ſuppoſed the 
Earth to be pendulous, and turned round about 
its own Axis. 
Democvitus was the Scholar of Lencippus, 
and followed him in Natural Philoſophy. 4 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that this t Man 
had. made — Proficiency — Stu- 
dy of the Sciences, as well by Reaſon of thoſe 
Books which he has written, as the Journeys 
which he undertook to almoſt all the Na- 
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tions Who were celebrated for Wiſdom; for 
he was not only inſtructed and initiated in his 
younger Hours by ſome wiſe Men, whom 
Xerxes had left with his Father, in the Know- 
ledge of Divine Things, and the Nature of 
Aſtronomy; but (as it is reported) con- 
verſed afterwards with the Prieſts in 
the Chaldeans in Babylon, and with the — 
Menu of Perſa; afterwards he went down to 
the Reu-Seæa, chat he might have a Literary 
Correſpondence withjthe Arabians For Pliny, + 
ſpeaking of Democritus, ſays, he: viſited the 
wiſe Men of Perſia, Arabia, Ethiopia and 
Egypt. Finally, they tell us of his going to 
the Gymnoſop biſts in India and Ethiopia; and, 
by his own Account f, viſited more Countries 
than any other Philoſopher. As for his Books; 
Laertius makes the Number of them to be 
Seventy, befides thoſe which are ſuſpetted. 
Theſe Writings are a Proof of the various Eru- 
dition of the Author, and are much to be de- 
ſired: But were thoſe two Phyſical Tracts 
extant, intitled, Diacoſmus — and Dia- 
coſmus Minor, together with ſome. of his Aftros 
nomical Performances, we could the better 
indure the Loſs of all the reſ. | 

Wie need not make a diſtinEt! Diſſertation on 
the Phyſiology of Democritus, ſince he im- 
braced the fame with Leucippus. He is ſaid 
to have reckoned the Moon to be another 
World, or of a Terreſtrial Nature. We meer 
in the Author of the Hiſtory of Philofophy 
(when he is ſpeaking of the Moon) with the 
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following Sentence. Anaxagoras and Demo- 
critus affirmed, that the Moon was a ſolid 
fiery Body, in which are Fields, Mountains 
and Vallies. I ſuppoſe they only mean, that 
the Moon was fiery. in ſome Places as our 
Earth is. The Stoics thought thus of the 
Moon. They ſuppoſed the Sun to be a glit- 
tering Maſs of Fire; — and the Moon of an 
earthy Nature ; and again, — that the Moon 
had originally no Light of its own, but bor- 
rowed in Luſter from the Sun . And, in- 
deed, the ancient Philoſophers in general, 
whether Tonic, Pythagorean, or Eleatic, even 
to the Time of Ariſtotle, and the Stoics after- 
wards, ſeem to have thought pretty juſtly 
about the Matter of the Heavens, and of rhe 
Moon, Sun, and fixed Stars, together with the 
Celeſtial Spaces. They ſuppoſed the Moon 
to be a ſhady and terreftrial Body, but held 
the Sun and fixed Stars to be of a fiery Na- 
ture; and alſo that the Celeſtial Intervals or 
Spaces were filled with Ether. Theſe No- 
tions, I ſay, prevailed till the Time of Ariſtotle, 
who gave a new Face, or rather Mask, to Phi- 


Heophraſtus (to return to Democritus after 
our Digreſſion) has written of Democritus and 
his Opinions, as Calimac hus has of his Books; 
and a late Author, Chriſoſtomus Magnenus, has 
treated of both. Let theſe Obſervations ſuffice 
as to the Eleatic Sect, for it is eaſy to loſe 
Time in the Repetition of theſe Things. pF 
Let us proceed to the Storrs rf indeed 
a later Date than many other Sects among the 
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Grecians,' as the Cyreniacs, Cynics, Pyrrbo- 
nians, and others, but who are not worthy to 
be mentioned for their Skill in Phyſiology. 
And as for the Epicurean, Platonic, and Pe- 
ripatetic Inſtitutions, we ſhall treat of them 
in the laſt Place. The Hoics were more ce- 
lebrated for moral Diſcipline than their Skill in 
natural Philoſophy, yet they did not intirely 
negle& it, and Fuftus Lipſius has taken great 
Pains in reſtoring and poliſhing the ſame, 
together with all the Stoical Philoſophy. | 
The moſt noted Phyſical Opinions among 
the Stoics, is that of the Conflagration of the 
World; bur it is not ſo clear what their Opi- 
nions were, as to the Original of the Uni- 
verſe, which is the Subject of our preſent Diſ- 
ſertation. They, indeed, owned God to be 
the Former of all Things, whom they therefora 
called the operative and artificial Word; 
which Diction has an Affinity with ſeveral 
Expreſſions in the Sacred Writings, and is 
frequently to be met with among the Fa- 
tonic and Stoic Philoſophers, and is familiar 
with the Greek Fathers, who drew from both 
theſe Fountains. Moreover, they ſubjected 
to this operative and active Principle, a Mat- 
ter (as they ſay) intirely 'paſſive. and dull, 
without Strength, Motion, or any Action 
what ſoever; but which, by rhe Divine Action | 
of the Mind or Word, is capable of being = 
moved, agitated, and drawn into all Manner 1 
of —_ : 7 5 of the 8 
tainly right (to no more) and agreeable! 
to ths — E Dieitine: . in explain- 1 
ing this Matter, and treating of che Forma — 
tion of the World, they diſtinguiſh between 5 | 
Elements and Principles; the latter of which 
8411 F 3 | they | 
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they ſuppoſe to be natural and incorporeal , 
Laertius ſpeaks thus: They ſay, that Prin- 
ciples and Elements differ, the fotmer of which 
never had a Begining, nor ſhall they ever pe- 
riſh ;' but the Elements muſt periſh in the 
Conflagration of the World; — and then he 
ſubjoins another Difference. Moreover, they 
affirmed, that Principles were incorporeal, and 
void of Shape, but that the Elements had a 
certain Form. bun gate: ne 
It is not eaſy to determine what the Sroics 
meaned by theſe Beginings, (aide) or Prin- 
ciples; for others, beſide the Stoics, have diſ- 
tinguifhed Elements and Beginings, but with 
Regard to Uncompoundneſs; which Platarcht 
againftThales has obſerved of the Platonics 
and Ariſtotelians He might alſo have added 
Epicnreans. Ariſtotle and Plato (fays he) 
with their Diſciples, teach the Difference of 
Elements and Principles; Thales, the Mile- 
fan, thinks they are the ſame : The principal 
Diſtinction is, that Elements are compound 
Things, but Principles are neither compounded 
nor perfectly made. 2 
But the Sroics thought they differed not 
only in Form and Degree, but were of a Na- 
ture intirely different, ſince they aſſerted theſe 
Principles to be incorporeal and immortal, as 
if they had meaned Numbers or Proportions 
with the Pyt hagorrans, or Ideas or fructifying 
Minds: Nor did the $/ojcs believe, that any 
other Subſtance was incorporeal, as Lipſius 8 
has amply demonſtrated; but they often uſed 
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the Words corporeat and incorporea/ very in- 
diſtinctly. Wherefore, if theſe Pythaporic or 
Platonic Principles do not give Satisfaction, 
and we — ou (par ys Words 
in a more general Senſe, it will appear pro- 
bable, — Stoics affirmed, that ED 
and unmixed Matter, without any Form, as 
oppated. to Elomanne ol. gertelt, Billing wes 
incorporeal, and meaned nothing elſe by their 
Beginings or Principles. This agrees with 
what we find in Laertius, from Zeno and Chry- 
/ppus, where he diſtinguiſhes between Matter 
and Body, and makes the former the ſame 
with Eſſeuce, and the Foundation of all Things, 
They hold (ſays our Author) that Subſtance 
is the firſt Matter of all Beings ; Matter is 
that from whence any Thing is made; it has 
two Denominations, Subſtance and Matter; 
but according to theſe Philoſophers, Body 
is bounded or determinate Subſtance. _A. Bo- 
dy, according to their Notion, is a limited 
and bounded Subſtance : Now the firſt Mat- 
ter is not ſo, and therefore they called it in- 
_ Farther, I do by no Means wonder they 
called theſe Principles, and this Matter un- 
begotten and immortal; for it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that the greater Part of the ancient 
Writers were of Opinion, that ſimple, un- 
informed and unmoved Matter exiſted: from 
Eternity, and ſhould indure for ever. But 
they thought the World had a Begining, and 
was corruptible ; or as others diſtinguiſh, that 
the World before it was faſhioned, was eter- 
nal, but after its Formation was eternal in 
neither Reſpect ; ſo R. as we find 
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in Euſebius , diſtinguiſhes and deſcribes this 


be eternal, but in the latter born and mutable. 


Now that ſimple Maſs was drawn out into 


various Forms, by a ſupervenient Mind which 


gave Motion to this eternal Matter. 'This 


was, in my Opinion, the Notion of the Ionics, 
Pythagoreans, Platonics, Stoics,- and all others, 


who did not advance ſomewhat much worſe, 
and more diſagreeable to Reaſon, as the Epi- 
cureans and Peripatetics. For that Matter 
oduced from Nothing, had then its firſt 
xiſtence when the Earth was formed, that 
is, for ſo many thouſand Years backwards, 
ſeems a Notion which was altogether un- 
known, both to the Heathens, and their Phi- 
loſophers : But to return to the S9oics. 


Having laid theſe Beginings of Things (be 


their Nature what it will) they ſuppoſe, that 
Fire was made before any other Body, and 
that the other Elements roſe from the Fire, 
and all Sorts of mixed Bodies from the Ele- 
ments. Laertius thus deſcribes theſe Things 
from Zeno, Chry/ppus, and others: That the 
World is produced when the Subſtance by 
the Foree of Air is changed from Fire to 
Moiſture, then the denſe Syſtem or Earth is 
pertected from it, the finer Part of which is again 
rarified into Air; and that again, when it is 


8 
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twofold World in the following Words: The 
World is either the ſimple Maſs of all Things, 
or a Heap of every Subſtance void of Qualities, 
or elſe is the Syſtem of Things which we now 
behold in Order and Beauty. Now, in the 
former N they held the World to 
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more refined, produces Fire; fo, by a Mixture 
of theſe, Plants, Animals, and other Things 
are made. 05 tis | 

They begin from Fire, and return to'the* 
ſame ; but when the Elements diſpoſe of theme - 
| ſelves, and take their proper Seats accord- 
ing to their reſpective Gravity, ſome above 
the others, the Water by this Scheme but ne- 
ceſſarily ſurrounds the whole Earth as the Air 
does the Water. But by what Method did 
the Earth emerge and riſe above the Waters? 
How came the Ground to be cleared, and 
become a habitable World ? Here lies the 
mighty Difficulty ; but ſince the Stoic Coſ- 
mology does not reach thus far, we ſhall leave 
this —— is umperteCt, or at leaſt not 
ſufficiently explained by thoſe Authors which 
are excant. . ne Wt 
As for the Opinions of the Stoics concerns 
ing the Heavens, we have, in the foregoing 
Pages, occaſionally given ſome Obſeryations 
about them: Laertius has given us Zeno's 
Opinion, that the Sun is a glittering Fire, the 
Moon of an earthy Nature, and the Stars of a 
fiery one: As alſo that the fixed Stars are 
rolled round together with every Part of 
Heaven; but that the wandering ones are 
carried about with proper Motions of their 
own. Theſe Notions are not exactly true, 
but more conformable to Truth than thoſe of 
Ariflotle or Ptolomy. Then, as to the fixed 
Stars, they rightly judged, that they were not 
all placed in the ſame Superficies, but that 
ſpme were higher than others; ſo I underſtood 
the Words of Stobæus *. | | 
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Moreover, as the Periods of the World, and 
the Fate of the Stoics, they are Subjects too 
well known to need a Repetition. As for 
thoſe Periods, it you pleaſe you may conſult 
the Theory of the Earth *; and the Storcal 
Fate, 1s not any Thing but an immoveable and 
immutable Order of all Things; or to ſet it 
forth more largely, it is a neceſſary Viciſſitude 
of the created and uncreated World, roge- 
ther with the Order of all Things in the 
created World, as well intellectual as corpo- 
real, thro' all Ages, all Revolutions, Forms, 
and Shapes, till it returns to the State of 
an uncreated World, that is, according to 
them, till Things are transfered to God: 
For they begin the World from their Jupiter, 


and when Time has finiſhed its Courſe, they 


refund all Things again to the Deity. That 
Saying of Perictiones (whoever that Philoſo- 


pher was) about complete and finifbed Wiſe 
dom, ſeems agreeable to this Opinion f. 


- Whoever therefore can reſolve all Sorts: of 
Things to one and the fame Principle, and 
can again from that compoſe and enumerate eve- 

Particular; this Man ſeems to be exceeding 
wife, and apprehenſive of the moſt important 
Truths, and has found out a beautiful Glaſs, 
in which he may behold God and all Crea- 
rares, in the Series and Order wherein they 


| were ſet apart by him. 


The Hoics have written many Books, which 


' now are all perithed. Laertius enumerates the 


Volumes of Jen, Spherns, and Chryſippus, 
as alſo the celebrated Treatiſes of Cleanthes ; 
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among which was one concerning the Phyſio- 
logy of Zeno, about the Gods, and an ancient 
Diſcourſe of the Giants; from which, were %- 
they extant, we might hope to draw more 
certain and excellent Notices about the Hic 
Phyſiology, and the Originals of Things. 
Laertins farther cites the Books of Po/zdonius, 
Archedemus, Boetius, Antipater, Apollodorus, 
and other Stoics, whom it would be tedious 
to enumerate. I could heartily wiſh (above 
all the reſt) that Apollonius Tyrius was now 


extant; who, before the Birth of Chrif, mee 


a Hiſtory of the Se& of the Stozcs (as 
Strabo, | beſides Laertius, witneſſes) and was 
called an Account (or Table) of the Philo- 
ſophers from Zeno, and their Writings, which 

is reported to lie hid in ſome Libraries un- 
publiſhed, ſince this Sect, which was ſo aus. 
merous and addicted to Writing, continued 
longer than the reſt, and was eſteemed by the. _ 
Romans; it is ſurpriſing how all their Greek, 
Memorials, which had any Reference to Na- * 
rural Philoſophy, are loſt: And thus much 
concerning the Ses. | E SF 368 
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CHAP. IIII. 
Of the Platonics, Ariſtotelians, 
and Epicureans. | 


* 


IHE Platonics, Peripatetics, and Epicu- 

FF cureans, yet remain to. be treated of, 

about whom we ſhall only make ſome brief 

Remarks, ſince it is ſufficiently known what 

every one of them thought in almoſt every 

Article. We have before obſerved, that the 

-Þ Platonics and Pythagoreans, were by no Means 
» happy in their Phyſiological Inquiries ; as if 

| their Planetary Genius determined them an- 
other Way, and made them more ready to 
contemplate the Reaſons of Things which were 
abſtracted from Matter, than corporeal Things 
themſelves, and their Phyſical Properties. We 

have a manifeſt Example of this in Plato, 

when he treats of the Origin of the World; 

for he ſigns Geometrical Figures to all the 
Elements, and compoſes and ranges them geo- 
metrically. We will conſider his Method of 
philoſophiling : Firſt, He ſhews the Number 
and Diſpoſition of the Elements after this 
Manner, ſince the World muft be viſible and 
2 and nothing is viſible without Fire, 

; nothing tangible without Earth, a ſolid Body: 
* Theſe two Elements were in the firſt Place 
— * but that the World might remain 
1 firm undivided, it was neceſſary, that theſe 
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two Extremes ſhould be joined together by 
ſome ſuitable Medium: Now Solids are al- 
ways united, not by one, but by two Mediums. 
God therefore has placed the Air and the 
Water between the Fire and the Earth, by _ 
Way of Proportion; and thus the World was 

neceſſarily framed from the Elements diſpoſed 

after this Manner. i nee 
Now, ſince ſolid Bodies are reſolved into 
plain, and plain ones again, according to Plato, 
into Triangles, therefore he would have theſe, 
Elements to be compoſed of 'Triangles, and” 
accounts for the Contexrure of them, accord= 
ing to the Nature of the Figure which he at- 
tributes to each reſpective Element, according 
as they are compoſed of more or leſs Tri- 
angles Thus he makes Fire to be of a Py= 
ramidical Figure, ' becauſe of its Penetration, 
and being compoſed of four Triangles. But 
he — the Earth was of a Cubical Shape, 
becauſe of its Solidity, and therefore formed 
of ſix Planes, of which every one conſiſts of 
four Triangles. He ſuppoſes the Air to be 
an Octogon made of eight Superficies, of which 
every one is divided into fix Scalenums. 
Laſtly, He makes the Water an Icoſaedra, and 
formed from twenty Triangles, each of which 
is alſo compoſed of ſo many Scalenums. What 
Sort of Phyſiology, I beſeech you, is this? 
Who goes away more inſtructed in the Nature 
of Fire or Earth, Water or Air, from this Be- 
ining or Compoſition? And when, after this 
— he had framed the Body of the 
World, he added, and aſſociated to it a Me- 
themarical Mind compoſed of Numbers and 
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The Interpreters of Plato have given us 
many Expoſitions of this Platonic Mind, as 
Chalcidius Proclus and all the Commentators 
on Zimæus. Moreover Plutarch, in a parti- 
cular Tract, has largely treated about the Pro- 
tection of che Soul, according to Plato; but 
when you have read theſe over, you will gain 
no Profit, but you will thereby be confirmed in 
your Opinion, that they who have taken 
Pains on this Subject have loſt their Labour. 

my Opinion, Plato's Opinion of the Ori- 

gin of the Mind, is only a Sport of the Ima- 

gination, or a magic Palace builded in the Air, 

— 2 Foundation we ſeek in vain. It will be 

ſufficient for thoſe who are acquainted: with 

tha Dialogue of Timeus, that I ſet before, not 

y own Sentiments on this Head, but the 
ſtulation of a great Philoſopher. 

bapo Plato (ſays he) had explained his No- 
tions of the Soul in common Words, would 
he thereby think you have proved any Thing 
important and — 2 And ſuppoſe The: was 
now — ; ſuppoſe he was asked to explain 
himſelf clearly, and informs us of his Chiaſm ; 
What is the ame, what different, and to ex- 
pound what the third Nature of a dividual, 
individual is? Suppoſe he was to open the 


"Proportions of Geometrical Harmony? Yet ſtill 


he would miſs the Mark, and be far from 


giving us an adequate Idea of the Soul, which 


none of this great Philoſopher's Auditors, 
among whom was the moſt acute Ariſtotle, 


ever comprehended, and even ſtill it remains 


unknown. But becauſe he wrap'd up his 
Opinion in ſtrange Foldings, therefore the 
Notion generally obtained, rhat there was at 
the Bottom a moſt remarkable — wg — 
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he kept concealed to raiſe Wonder and Re- 
verence ; and we ſuppoſe our imperfect Know- 
ledge of the Soul to be the Reaſon why we 
do not comprehend the Meaning of this Divine 
Man; and ſince we are but weak Men, ima- 
gine we cannot follow ſo illuſtrious a He- 
ro; and ſince we have Eyes like Owls; and 
he had the Eyes of an Eagle, we are dim- 
fighted with regard to that Sun-beam which 
he clearly ſurveyed. But to return to our 
Subject. 6 

Laertens * produces two Principles of 
Things, according to Plato; God and Matter. 
He conſtituted two Principles of all Things, 


God and Matter (ſays Laertius) whom be 


alſo calls a Mind and Cauſe : He afhrmed, 


that Matter was of itſelf void of 3 ; 


infinite, and that every Thing which was com- 
pact was made from it. God collected this 


_— 


which was formerly moved mnoedinatelys,' prev | 


fering Order to Confuſion. 


The like you meet with in Nee and 


both of them opofe in a lax Method the 
firſt Chaos. ” 


But. others join a third Principle to theſs 


two Platonic ones, God and Matter; namely, 
an Idea or exemplary Cauſe: Thus Chalcidius g. 
There are three Beginings,' God, digeſted 
Matter, and an Exemplar. Plutarch 2 the 
ſame to Socrates and Plato $, that there are 
three Principles, God, Matter and Idea; God 
is a Mind; Matter is the firſt Thing which is 


e to Generation and enn ; dle 
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zs an incorporeal Subſtance in the Underſtand- 
ing and Imagination of God. e 
And that this was Plato's Opinion appears 
lainly in Timæus, when he ſpeaks of the 
attern of the World, but ſtill more evidently 
in Timeus of Locris, in the Begining: All 
Things are Idea, Matter, and what 1s ſen- 
fible, as what is generated from them. 

And it is probable, as a learned Man has 
obſerved *, that Laertius had the ſame Mean- 
ing: But in that Author we meet with many 
Things, not only confuſed and imperfect, but 
alſo perverſe and diſtoxted. e 
But we wander too far beyond the Bounds 
of Phyſiology, in which the Genius of Plato 
made no ſhining Figure; of Plato, I ſay, whom, 
with reſpe& to Theology and moral Diſci- 
ine, we juſtly ſtile Divine: For as every 
il is not rich in all Manner of Production, 
ſo the Force of our Mind is ſo limited, that 
it belongs not to Human Nature for one Man 
to excel in many Things, at leaſt not in all. 
But beſide Things purely Divine, when our 
Philoſopher was long converſant in Egypt, he 
athered there, not a few Archzologies, and 

races of ancient Wiſdom, and the Primæval 
World, which we meet with in Zimæus Phe- 
don, and others of his Diſſertations. Theſe, I 
fay, he brought from Egypt, as appears in Zi- 
mænus; and according to the Opinion of Fam- 
bilicus, he took them from the very Columns 
of Hermes f. We ſhall, in the Courſe of this 
Work, carefully ſet down and elucidate theſe 
ancient Traditions ; which are proper for this 


. Menag, ad Lee. 1＋ De Myſt. Egypt. Dec. 1. C. 2. 
<> 7 | Place. 
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Place, Let theſe Obſervations concerning 
Plato ſuffice for the preſen. 

As to the Platonic Writers; there are many 
yet remaining: Plotinas, Champion of the 
Platonic School, Forphyrius, Fambilicus, Pro- 


8 4 


clas, Maximus Tyrius, Alcinous, Chalcidlius, 
Apuleius, and others. Crantor the moſt an- 
cient Interpreter of Plato, is loſt, as likewiſe 
Taurus, Amelius and Numenius, ſome Frag- 
ments of whom you find in Euſebius. There 
were alſo Olympiodorns and Syrianus, who 
have written on Alcibiades and the Common- 
wealth, But we ſhall not ſtay to enumerate 
or examine theſe, ſince the Works of Plato 
himſelf are extant; nor ſhall we follow the 
Streams or Rirulets, when we may have Ac- 
ceſs to the Fountain: Thus much as to Plato; 
We come now to the Dregs of Philoſophy, 
namely, the Ariſtotelian and © Epicurean 
Schemes; for, from the Time of Plato to the 
Begining of the Age, that whole Interval feems 
to me void of Philofophy ; ſince that inter- 
mediate Age neither retained the ancient Phi- 
loſophy, nor invented any new, except cer- 
rain unfruitful and noiſy Specalations. The 
ancient Philoſophy ended in Plato; they who 
came after him were only skilled in ſſight Gre. 
ciſms, and are by no Means to be numbered 
among the Ancients. As for Ariſtotle and his 
School, they have nothing ſound or ſolid about 
this — — — we —— now” — —— 
concerning the Origin of Things. ey af- 
ſert, "thite the Wold is eine as belt as to 
Form as Matter; nor did they imagine only, 
that the Frame of the Heavens and Earth 
' Was eternal ; but alſo that we, inconſiderable 
und miſerable Men, and =p ſmalleſt Animals 

249. | in 


external 
formerly in this native Poſition, what diſturbed 
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in their reſpective Kinds, Male and Female, 


did beget and were begotten, without a Firſt- 


born or Principle. Moreover, they affirmed, 


that Trees, Plants, Flowers, Corn, and the 


whole Furniture of the Earth, had always an 


Exiſtence, which Opinion is not only irreli- 
gious, but almoſt ridiculous. But he valued 
this Opinion ſo highly, that he was very am- 
bitious to have the — of being the 


ſole Author of it; for, he ſays CpG of 
the World) All the Ancients affirm, that 


the World was made; but ſome ſay, that it 


was made immortal, and others, corruptible ; 
but this Philoſopher (Ariſtotle) declared, that 
It was not made either Way, that he might 

ſhine by this ſingular Obſervation. | 
Farther, Ariffotle ſeems inconſiſtent with 
himſelf in his Notions of the Originals of 
Things, and the primzval State : For, he ſays, 
that the Elements, by their Nature, are heavy 

and light; and, according to this Heavin 
and Levity, have their natural Situations and 
— Sp as in the Scheme in the Title 

A 2 

ask therefore, Were the Elements at any 
Time in this Situation, or not ? If you anſwer, 
they never were, Pray what hindered ? What 
could obſtruct Nature, and the natural Mo- 
tions of the Elements? All Things proceed 
according to the Laws of Nature, unleſs ſome 
935 — intervenes. But if they were 


their Ordet? Why did they not remain in the 
ſame Situation even to this Day? Why is not the 


9 * 8 8 * —_— —— — 
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Earth yet overwhelmed with Water, and not 
inhabitable? Farther, if you reply, that in- 
deed the Elements were at firſt in their na- 
tural Situation, but that afterwards they 
changed their Poſition from ſome new inci⸗ 
dental _ Cauſes, you deſtroy the Ariſtotelian 
Hypotheſis, which ſuppoſes the World to have 
been always not only habitable, but alſo actu- 

Let us repeat; i pleaſe; this Argument 
in other Words, by which Method this: Opt- 
nion will be demonſtrated; not only to be im- 
pious, but alſo impertinent and abſurd. We 

will ſuppoſe with Ariſtotle, that the Sun and 
the Earth have been from Eternity; and con- 
ſequently coæval; I ask under what Form the 


Earth a when it was cogval with this 


eternal Sun? Under the Elementary, Form 
for ſo I ftile that plain Form exhibited in the 
Scheme, in which all the Elements poſleſs 
their on proper Places) ot in the preſent 
terraqueous and habitable Diſpoſition? If he aſ- 
ſerts the former, and that the Earth paſſed by 
Means of the Sun, or any other on oO 
its Elementary Form into its /preſent Shape, he 
acknowledges the Begining res ſublunary 
World, and deſtroys his own Opinion: But 
if he chuſes the latter, he intirely ſubverts 
what he had delivered about the Nature, Laws 


and Places of the Elements, and again - kills _ - 


himſelf with his own Hand: Arifotle himſelf 


ſeems to have been aware of theſe Difficul- | 


ties, when, in his Diſcourſe of Meteors, he 
- treats of the Situation of the Earth and Wa- 
ter, and the Generation of the Sea * ; for he 


* 


. gti, 
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flightly touches on theſe Matters, and ſtarts 
back as if he me trod on nn Coals. But 
enough of this. 

Thus much as to the Origin of Things: 7 
What was 4*r#07/:*s Opinion about the Nature 
of Things? We will firſt conſider the Heavens, 
Which he thought were of Adamantine Na- 

ture; and the Stars he ſuppoſed to be fixed 
like golden Nails in the Roof of the World, 
a Fiction more becoming a Poet than a Phi- 
loſopher. He alfo was of Opinion, that all 
theſe Orbs being linked together, together with 
the whole Univerſe, were rolled round every 
twenty four Hours by the Motion of a certain 
Primum Mobile; and that this Circle aS to 
be repeated every Day for ever and ever. Alſo 
he affirmed, that the Planets were carried 
about by contrary Motions to: the Eaſt and 
Weſt at the fame Time. Fartlier, he aſſerted, 
that the Matter of the Heavens was intire 
different from whatever was ſublunary; not 
only in Qualities and Degree, but alſo in Kind, 
ſo that dne could never de he: into the 


* * 


other. 28.0 1 
If we deſccnd We * Moon,” we pre- 
ſently fall into the Elementary Fire, which 
is a more than Ignis Fatuns, as wanting both 
Light and Heat. Being now ſlidden down to 
the Middle Region of the Air, we ſhall find 
the Glai and Comets of Ariſtotle For this 
| Philoſopher, while he contemplated with 
vulgar Eyes the Phænomena ot Nature, look - 
ed upon theſe as Meteors. Farther, Ari ſtorle 
has not indeed explained ſome Heads of Na- 
tural Philoſophy, even on the Earth; ſuch as 
the Motiom of the Sea, the-Magnetie Phæno- 
mena, and the Virroes and n, als 
Metals 
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| Metals and Minerals; and as to particular 
Bodies, laying aſide the local Motion, and 
the true Differences of the Matter and Parts, 
he has introduced I know not what ſubſtantial 
Forms and ſpecific Qualities ; vain Words; 
which have no more Eſſicacy in natural Things, 
than thoſe he had before rejected, ſuch as 
the Numbers and Harmony of Pythagoras- 
And like as Bodies act alternately upon them 
ſelves by theſe Forms and Qualities, ſo they 
act upon our Senſes (with the Permiſſion of 
the Gods) by intentional Properties, the 
painted Aſyles of Ignorance. N 
Since theſe Things are ſo, and the Philoſophy 
of Ariſtotle was of this Nature, we cannot ſuffi- 
ciently wonder at the Stupidity of the Chriſtian 
World, who have abſolutely imbraced this 
Doctrine for ſo many Ages, extolled it to the 
Skies, and recommended it to be publicly read 
and taught in all Schools and Academies : 
Nay, have confirmed it by Authority, and 
fiercely aſſaulted thoſe who diſſented from 
Ariſtotle, or attempted to introduce a new Phi- 
loſophy, as tho' they were Enemies to the 
Chriſtian Religion. Hence it was that Learn- 
ing made ſo flow a Progreſs, and, during ſo. 
many Ages in which this Philoſophy. prevail- 
ed, it producd no Diſcoveries profitable to 
Mankind: But it gave Birth to large and un- 
profitable Volumes of Commentators. How 
many excellent Wits have been forced to 
indure the ſervile Yoke, and laboured in 
vain on barren Ground ? And where-ever this 
Philoſophy was ſown, the Chriſtian World 
grew barren, as tho? it had been ſtrewed with 


and, 
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A Brief V IE w of the Errors of Ariſtotle. 


He affirmed, the World was eternal in 
both Reſpec̃ts, uncreated and incorruptible. 

That the Heavens were ſolid, and moved 
contrary Ways at the ſame Time. 

That the Subſtance of the Heavens was Di- 
vine, Quinteſſential, and Immutable. 

That the fixed Stars were the thicker Parts 
of their Orbs, and the Planets bright i in their 
own Nature. 

Thar Light was not a Body, or any Sort of 
Motion of Bodies. 

That the Elementary Fire lay hid under the 
Concave of the Moon. 

That there was a Galaxy of Meteors; and 
that the Comets likewiſe were not carried 
above the Middle Region of the Air. 

That there was an upward and downward 
Motion founded in Nature, according to im- 
mutable Reaſons. 

That there were ſubſtantial Forms of anim- 
ated Things; and that the Qualities and 
Affections of Bodies were intirely to be 
diſtinguiſhed from their Modifications. 

That Senſation was made by intentional 
Properties, and Rarefaction and Condenſation 
by the Increaſe and Decreaſe of Extenſion in 


Matter. 695 
That Providence did not- deſcend beneath 


the Moon. 
That the Soul was s periect aud of dubious 


Immortality. 


Tf you ask after the Tine 5 the Man, 


he ſeems to have been envious and faint- 
| hearted, 
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hearted, and _— unjuſt, with Reſpect 
to the ancient Philoſophers, whom he paſſes 
over when they are treating of important Mat- 
ters, and confutes them in inconſiderable 
Points: Stagirite, farewel, I thall always eſteem 
you a bad Aſtronomer, a worſe Divine, and 
the worſt Philoſopher. Ty 

Epicurus (with his Herd) follows: A Man 
of ſlender Learning, yet extraordinary Wit; 
but ſo addicted to his Senſes that he thought, 
the Supreme Guide and Rule of Truth ought 
always to be taken from thence, much good 
may his omniſcient Senſes do him. Let him 
make the beſt of his Sun about a Foot and a 
half in Circumference; and of his Earth, 

which is not pendulous, but rooted downwards 
infinitely : Let him rejoice in his Sun, which 
returns back every Night thro* the Sides of 
the Earth to his Oriental ſtarting Place. If 
ſuch Notions as theſe become a Philoſo- 
pher, what Sort of ones muſt the Populace 
and Idiots entertain? I do not envy either their 
Knowledge or Pleaſures, which are both found- 
ed on the Senſes ; and proper Souls to hve 
and die with their Bodies... I know nothing 
memorable as to the Philoſophy of this Man. 
He rather corrupted than amended the Doc- 
trines of Zeucippus and Democritus. He was 
Ignorant of the ancient Barbaric Philoſophy; 
nor had he Genius enough for new Inven- 
tions. He philoſophiſes in a very looſe Man- 
ner, and by. uncertain Reaſonings, which have 
no Force on the Mind; nor can they produce its 
Aſſent, except ſpontaneouſly. it inclines to the 
Epicurean Sect and Genius. As for the Oxi- 
gin of the World, which, more immediately 
relates to our preſent. Deſign, Epicurus has in 
Q 4 nu 
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this Matter delivered himſelf in the worſt 
Manner imaginable ; for, beſides that thoſe 
Motions of the Atoms which he has introduced, 
as well of Deſcent as Declination, are fictiti- 
ous, yet could he not accompliſh his Deſign 
by all theſe Fictions :. For ſince, in the For- 
mation of the Earth, he paſſed over that Mem- 
brane of Leucippus (which we have before 
taken Notice of) and rhe Primogenial Earth, 
which was li 5 and 2 and indeavors to 
adapt his Coſmogony reſent Form of 
the Earth, he 2 ns his . Purpoſe, 
and Iabours vainly; ſince he was not * 
to aſſign any true or probable Cauſe, either 
of che Sea, the Mountains, or the Cavity f 
the Earth, bod at other Inequalities: which we 
_ diſcern in all its Shapes. "brake, it would: 
be in - vain to imploy more Time in diſ- 
cuſſing his Doctrine of the World's Origin. 
The other Notions of Epicurus are well 
known, and Laertius formerly, and Gaſſendus 
lately, have taken ſuperabimdant Pains to put 
c in the moſt agrecable Dreſs ; ro whom 
I refer ſuch ds as are Favourers of 
Epicarus. Laſtly, As for that Philoſopher's 
Books (for he was a voluminous Writer) you 
may find a Catalogue of them in; Laertius; 
but out of three Hundred Treatiſes, which 
he is ſaid to have compoſed, not one at pre- 
ſent is to be found intire. 

Theſe Obſervations may dane the Sefts. 
of the Grecian — —— the Ante-Secta- 
rians and the Mythologiſts. They hare dern | 
brief, according as our Deſign required. Many 
Aurhors, who are now loſt, have written con- 
cerning theſe Sects of. the Grecians, ſuch as 


Erato henes, Panetius the. Stoic,; Clitomac hut, 
7 1 Apolledorns 
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Apollodorus of Athens, and. Hippolitus and 
Theodorus, who are cited by Laertius. You 

ſee a particular Account of them inn 

W. aus *, the moſt diligent and accurate 
riter on this Affair. Farther, innumerable 
Authors, who have treated in general of the 
Lives and Opinions of the Philoſophers, are 
loſt, ſuch as (among the Ancients) were Chry- 
pus the Stoic, and Apollodorus Ephillus who. 
was of the ſame. Sect. Porphyry alſo has writ- 
ten a Hiſtory of Philoſophers, and Damaſcius 
has treated of the ſame Subject under the |, 
very ſame Title. To theſe we may join Au- 
thors of a more uncertain Age, who have pub- 
liſhed , the Lives of Philoſophers, as Aetius 
(unleſs he be the ſame with the Author of 
the Hiſtory of Philoſophy, which is attributed 
to Galen). Ariſtotle, the Perepatetic, and a 
certain Writer named. Celſus; who, as St. 
Aug lift. 


in informs us +, collected the Opinions 
of all the Philoſophers, who were the Foun- 
ders of various Sects, even to his Time, and 
finiſhed them in eight large Volumes. Diocles 
is often cited by Laertius on this Occaſion, 
together with many others of . leſs Note, about 
whom you. may conſult the Author whom we 


juſt now commended, and the Commentators 

ö n rm „ . 
Farther, many of the ancient Philoſo- 
phers, and they eſpecially who brought their 
Dostrines from the Eaſt, had a twofold Doc- 
trine, the one Popular, and the other Secret. 
They who have treated about this, more Se- 
cret and Sacred Branch, as they merit more 
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Eſteem, ſo they deſerve to be particularly 
mentioned. Pythagoras Zacynthius (as Laer- 
tius teſtiſies) has written concerning the Se- 
crets of Philoſophy, as likewiſe Porphyrus, 
as Eunapius, who wrote his Life, informs us. 
Numenius alſo wrote concerning the ſecret 
Doctrines of Plato, according to the Teſti- 
mony of Eaſebius, who gives us a Fragment of 
it. I have, as yet, met with no more Au- 
thors, who have handled this moſt deſirable 
Subject: For it was a Part of Religion with 
them to diſperſe their Myſteries abroad, whe- 
ther Sacred or Philoſophical. 2 

In the laſt Place, we bewail the Loſs of 
many ancient Hiſtorians, who have, in their 
Hiſtories; delivered the ancient Doctrines and 
Archzology of Nations. Theopompus has writ- 
ten many Things of this Kind, as we may 
judge by his Fragments, which are yet re- 
maining. Theopompus, beſides a Body of 
Hiftories, has written a Volume of Epiſtles, 
which he called a4yaz4;, probably becauſe 
they treated of Antiquities. Nor do 1 
much wonder, that $trabs, being ſomewhat 
free in his Cenſures, ſhould affirm, that Theo- 
pompr's relates Things incredible : For that 
_ tometimes ariſes either from the Peculiarity 
of the Subject, or the Ignorance of the 
Reader. Theopompns is, by Athenens, tiled, 
A Lover of Truth, the principal Virtue of a 
Hiſtorian: And he is ranked, by Diony/us 
Halicarnaſſus, among the beſt and moſt ce- 
lebrated Authors. Hear what they both ſay. 
Athenaus ſpeaks thus: Ler him learn of 


1 3 8 — 
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TBeopompus 
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Theopompus of Chios, a Lover of Truth, who 
was at a great Expenſe in order to an accu» 
rate Search into Hiſtory. 155 

And Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus, in a Letter 
to Pompeius, when he had named Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Zenophon, Philiftus and Theo- 
pompus, ſubjoins : For, I think, theſe Men are 
the fitteſt for Imitation. | 

And afterwards, in the ſame Letter, he 
inlarges more and more in his Praiſes ; and, in 
another Place, he gives him unuſual Com- 
mendations, for his Freedom of Speaking, and 
diligent Inquiry into hidden Matters. Among 
the Writers of various Hiſtories, Phavorinus 1s 
wanting, from whom Laertius has taken many 
Particulars in explaining the Lives and Doctrines 


of Philoſophers. And out of forty Books 


of Dioderus Siculus, who was a Man of great 

ing and Diligence in ancient Irs, 
there remain only fifteen. To conclude, M. 
Terentius Varro, a Man of ſingular Erudition, 


has written the Antiquities of Divine and Hu- 


man Things. This Author is praiſed and 
followed by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus, in his 
Archæologies and Theological Diſcourſes. 
Varro likewiſo explained the Phyſical Theo- 


opy of the Ancients, and wrote many beau- 
tiful Treatiſes concerning Learned Men. From 


which Performances, were they extant, great- 


Light would riſe to the Inquiries after ancient 


Bur let this 


Opinions and Literature. 
ce. 


Like as we have, in the Courſe of this Un- 
dertaking, enumerated thoſe particular Au- 
thors which are wanting of every Sect and 
Nation; ſo, as a Crown to this Work, we 
thought ir proper briefly to add theſe 1 

1 l ol 5 ra 
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ral and miſcellaneous Writers in Philoſophy, 
that ſo we may the leſs wonder that the Me- 
morials of ancient Matters, for the moſt Part 
periſhed with their Guardians in the ſame 
Shipwreck. Neither, I hope, will any one 
blame me for gathering ſome Jewels from the 
Dunghills of the Ancients, and leaving their 
Impurities; for this ſeems a moſt prudent Me- 
thod, when the very Length of Time running 
thro' muddy Channels, has increaſed the 
Dregsand Filth, and driven them to the Bottom. 
Moreover, ſince this Work (ſuch as it is) 
was deſigned to refine the old Philoſophy ; 
ñũt is ſufficient to ſele& and preſerve the beſt, 
yielding the reſt to Oblivion, that ſo, pre- 
ſerving the Honour which is due to our Fore- 
fathers, we may improve our ſelves, as much as 
poſſible, by their profitable Sayings and laud- 
leni, e ban i 
Thus have we at length ſurveyed the Learn- 
ed Nations, and the principal Sects of Phi- 
lofophers thoughout the World. There are 
ſome other great Names alſo mentioned of 
Sages, or Philoſephers, diſperſed here and 
there; but of theſe I find nothing conſider- 
able beſide their Names. Of this Kind are 
the Atlantes in Libya, the Gorgbantes in Phry- 
gia, the wiſe Cabirites in Samethracia, the 
Telchines, and afterwards the Heliades in 
Rhodes, according to Diodorus. Laſtly, the 
Hyperboreans, and Prieſts of Apollo, at the ulti- 
mate Confines of the Earth. According to the 
Opinion of ſome Authors, there formerly lay 
hid among all theſe, private Wiſdom and the 
moſt important Secrets: However, they ſtill 
he hid, nor can the moſt diligent Inquirer 
meet with them. Now they who boaſt of 
© ET Myſteries 
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Myſteries and produce none, may give them- 
ſelves Pleaſure, but bring Profit to none; and 
if By have any Thing of true Knowledge, itis 

a 


the ſame Thing to us as if it was intirely loft : 
For we deal plainly and above-board from 
written Memorials, and colle& from the 
learned 'Treaſures which remain of every par- 


ticular Nation, as from a common Tribute, 


ſomewhat tending to the Increaſe of Know- 
ledge ; nor do we believe, in this brief Reca- 
pitulation of Things and Times, we have 
mirted any one ancient People, or Sect, who 
were famous for Philoſophy. _ 4 
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CHAP. MV. 


concerning the Origin of the 
© © Barbaric Philoſophy. | 


TE have made theſe ſummary Obſervations 
on the Philoſophy of the Ancients, as 
well Grecian as Barbarian; and eſpecially con- 
cerning that Part which regards the Riſe and 
Period of this our World. Many have in- 
quired (and not without Reaſon) into the 
Origitials" of both theſe Branches of Philo- 
ſophy ; for the Subject merits a ſerious La- 
bour. As to the Grecian, the Diſpute is not 
ſo great, ſince it appears, by many Teſtimo- 
nies of the Ancients, as well as perſuaſive 
Reaſons, that it was partly derived from Fo- 
reigners, and partly invented and increaſed by 
the Grecians themſelves, "This we have taken 
ol 1 Notice 
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Notice of in the ninth Chapter. But from 
whence the Egyptians, Ethiopians, Chaldeans, 
Phenicians, Arabians, and other Oriental 
Nations, derived their Philoſophy, and moſt 
ancient Doctrines, is not ſo eaſy to explain. 
There are two Opinions about the Origin of the 
Barzaric Philoſophy, which are moſt commonly 
entertained. Some imagine, that it was found 
out by the Wir and Induſtry of thoſe Nations 
themſelves; and others ſuppoſe it to have 


been derived from the Jews to other Nations ; 


namely, from Mo/es or Ababam, whom the 
aſſert to be the Fountains of all Learning. I 
cannot readily comply with either of theſe 
Opinions. As for the former, Who is able to 
ſhew me ſo great a Sharpneſs of Wit, and 
Strength of Argument in thoſe ancient People ? 
What Experiments and Obſervations on Na- 
ture have they left to Poſterity? Shew me 
ſome Specimens and Examples, in the Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, the Brachmans, or others, 
of this fruitful and excellent Imagination ; 
that ſo we may, on ſufficient Grounds, be- 
lieve they gained ſo great a Knowledge of 
Things by their own Strength and Reaſonings. 
They generally deliver their Doctrines in a 
very , plain Manner, without any preceding 
| adden, and fortified by no Reaſon; but it 
offers itſelf to be imbr merely on the Au- 
thority of the Teacher; or, if by Chance th 
produce any Arguments, they are very weak 
and uncertain, and contribute nothing to the 
Satisfaction of a Reader. 5 5 
The future Conflagration of the World, is a 
Doctrine exceedingly ancient, which was de- 
rived from the Foreign Nations to the Greeks; 
but neither of them have attempted to Is 
[x t 
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the Truth of it, or explained the Cauſe or 


Manner of ſo dreadful a Sentence. Now, if 


they had arrived at the Knowledge of this 
Opinion by Arguments drawn from the Na- 


ture of Things, they would, doubtleſs, have 
nſed the ſame Method to convince others 
who had imbibed the ſame Doctrine; but 
plainly they received it, and plainly they di- 
vulged it; as all Traditions are uſually de- 
livered. Farther, the moſt celebrated Doctrine 
of the Ancients, concerning the Periods of this 
World, and the Viciſſitudes and Renovations 
of Things, depends on no Demonſtrations, but 


repeated and irrefragable Authority. And to 
bring another Example, the Doctrine of the 


Pre- exiſtence and Revolution of Souls, which 
was very ancient and univerſal, if any ever 
was ſo, ſince it prevailed not only thro? all the 


Eaſt, but alſo in the Weſt, as among the 


Druids and Pythagoreans. This Doctrine, I 
ſay, as if ſent down from Heaven, without 
Father, without Mother, and without any Ge- 
nealogy, has made its Progreſs thro the 
Univerſe ; and yet we cannot, by Philoſophical 
Reaſons, prove, that Souls have any Exiſtence 
before their Bodies, or ever return again in- 
to the ſame Body. Laſtly, To add no more, 
the Doctrine of the World's Origin from 
Chaos, tho' it was ancient, and far diffuſed, 
was never explained and proved, in a Philo- 
ſophical Manner, and by juſt Reaſons: Some 
explained the Procreation of Things myſtically, 
under the Names and Genealogies of the 
Gods ; others expounded it 53-3, by Love 


and Hatred; others, indeed, phyſically, by 
Reaſons drawn from Lightneſs, and Gravity, 
but yet theſe were imperfect and uncertain ; 
. ; : and 
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and ſuch as would by no Means inable them 
to fin#h the Work, and draw out their Chaos 
from the ſtarting Place to the Goal, from a 
confuſed Maſs into the Form of a habirable 
World. Naa 

1 ſhall produce no more Fadhpks ; for 
they who are but moderately converſant in 
Literature, and reading the Ancients, are 

ſenſible, that it was not uſual with 

thoſe wiſe Men to form Theories, or de- 
monſtrate their Opinions by Cauſes or Effects, 
as do the modern Philoſophers. The Philo- 
ſophy of the firſt Men was leſs laborious, when 
they were not furniſhed with ſuch a Variety 
of Matter, either in Heaven, Earth, or Sea, 
or * the — or Water, or con- 
thoſe Things which are produced by the Force 
of Fire in other Bodies. As G. Megs 
of Men, and Human Life in the firſt Age, were 
more ſimple and content with a few Things, 
ſo their Nawas was of the fame Nature. 
Clemens Alexand Boe well obſerves, that the 
ancient Barbaric Philofophy, was ſhort and 
eaſy, delivered by Way of Queſtion and An- 
fer, not in an Hotriientidive: or contentions 
Way, as was afterwards the Erecian. For the 
ancient Philoſophers (fays _ were not drawn - 
to Contention or Donbttulneſs. But the mo- 
dern Grecian Philoſophers, being moved by a 
vain Deſire of Praiſe, are led to a trifing and 
contentious Method of arguing. | On the con- 
trary, the Barbaric Philoſoph y baniſhes all 
Contention; it fays, Seet, and je ſpall nnd; 
knock, and it "ps be opened ; ask, and it ſpall 
* li ven ou, Kc. l 
eee 92907 22 4.5% 
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The Meaning is, that it accompliſhes; its 
Deſign by brief Queſtions and Anſwers. Ic 
was not artificial and brought into Syſtemz as 
afterwards it was by the Grec/ans. Hence it 
ſufficiently appears that the Fhilplophy, of the 
Ancients was traditional: Bat you will HH | 
from what Original did it proceed? From. the | 
Fews,. ſay. ſome, who ſuppoſe that the an- 
cient Barbaric Nations received all their Wi- 
dom from Aabſes or Abraham. As for Moſes, 
it, appears from the Sacred Scriptures, . that ; 
the Egyptian Wiſdom was more ancient than e 
his, and he was the Diſciple rather than the 
Teacher of that learned Nation: For he i; 
ſaid to have been trained up, and inſtructed 
from his Childhood in the Wiſdom of the 
Egyptians. | The Words of St. Kephen are 
theſe : And when he was caſt out, Pharoah's 
Daughter took him, and nouriſhed him for 

her own. Son; and Moſes was learned in all 

the Wiſdom. of the Egyptians. Therefore 

this Wiſdom could not be firſt: born with 
Uſes ; but we muſt, trace its Original-from 
 & Higher Sptine. [ihr nn HE anakd ND: 

_ Likewiſe ..as to the Arabian Wiſdom, |} 
Job, a celebrated and learned. Man (Who was | 

a. Native of that Country) in whoſe. key 


ve meet with many Traces of ancient 

dom, is ſuppoſed to have been more ancient 
than Moſes - And this appears from ſeveral 

_ Conſiderations; Furſt, becauſe he no where. 
takes Notice. of any of thoſe Actions Which 
were performed by Moſes, either in Kgypran- 
the Journeying of the raelites, or in the De- 
ſart, tho* he frequently takes Occaſion to - 
magnify the Majeſty of God; nor did his 
Friends take any Notice of them in their 
MN. WY ** ©" Dilflays 
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Diſplays of the Juſtice and Power of God; 
tho* there never was any Hiſtory," after the 
Deluge, from whence the Glory of the Su- 
preme Being, moſt Juſt and Almighty, could 
more properly be illuſtrated,” than thoſe 
Tranfa&tions of Moſes in 'Fgpyr. Secondly, 
Becauſe he, who was a pious Man, and ſincere 
Worſhiper of God, went contrary to the 
Mhfaical Law, in offering Sacrifices. He him- 
ſelf officiated in the Sacerdotal Office by a 
certain primitive and natural Right, by which 
the Father of a Family was both King and 
Prieft among his Children; after the Example 
of Noah, Abraham, Fethro the Midianite, 
and others, who offered Sacrifices, before the 
Law was given by Me/zs. Thirdly, It appears 
from the Meaſure of his Life and Age, fince he 
feems to be placed in the third Age after 
the Deluge ; tor he lived above two Hundred 
Years. Farther, every Circumſtance in the 
Hiſtory of Fob carries an antique Air. When 
he is deſcribing Idolatry , he mentions the 
frft Kind of ir, the Adoration of the Sun and 
Moon : When he is diſcourſing abont writing 
down his Grief and Miſeries, he points out 
the moſt ancient Sort of Writing, that is, 
Sculpture f. His Riches are ſer forth by the 
Number of his Cattle, and his Felicity by 
the Multitude of his Children. Moreover, in 
tchearfing rhe Works of God (which is of- 
ren done in this Book) the Author celebrates 
the Deſtruction of the World by the Deluge, 
but takes no Notice of later Tranſact ions. 
He makes no Mention of the Sabbath, or 
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the Eſtabliſnment of any Law, following in 
Converſation and Piety the Precepts delivered 
to the Sons of -Neab. Laſtly, Aſter che 
Fewiſh Republic was ſettled; and divided from 
other Nations, . 4. — peculiar Inſtitutionsz and a 
Law given by God; I cannot believe that 
this holy: — would have: propoſed a Fo- 
reign and Gentil Contemporary 1 an Example 
_ of Piety; or ever —— his Actions and 
Hiſtory in their ſacred Books; I am led by; 
theſe Arguments to — that — was 
more ancient than Moſes „mm. big 

As for the Ethi ag Waben gives chem 
the Precedence in Learning to the Egyptian g 
and Lucian affirms; that — Knowledge of 
the Celeſtial Bodies was more. ancient, as we 
__ before obſerved. As to the Phonic 

cians, the Age of — is uncertain; 
but, doubtleſs, Learning flouriſhed in Phæ 
nicia before the Time of Caumus. Ther as 
for the Babylonians; Ariane, and Chaldeans; 
their Obſervations on the Heavens; and theit 
Monarchies, aſcend much higher than the 
Birth of Moſes; and, if Faſtin was not mii. 
taken, there were wiſe among the Bac- 
trians in the Time of Vin; Who 
foundly contem on the World's Origin 


and the Motions of the Stats. As Flaeintt 


9 ſeems conſcious of theſe Things; 
— — that the Egyptians, Arabians, and 
other Nations celebrated for Wiſdomg were 
before the Time of Moſes; he rather chuſelł 
to refer the» Original of all ancient Barbarid 
begs Wp ch DOSY to Abrad 
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ham. But for -what Reaſon, I beſeech you? 
What Train of Arguments does he produce 

on this Occaſion? Is this delivered in the 
Sacred Hiſtory ? Or is there any Mention of 


it in Profane Records? And, if you conſult 


Reaſon, you will conſider how ſmall a Time 
Abrabam paſſed in Egpyt- How could a Stran- 
ger, of a different I 880 in leſs than 
two Years Space, inſtruct a Nation (as they 
would have it) in Natural and Mathematical 
Learning, who were before intirely ignorant, 
and unaccuſtomed to Diſcipline ? W by did he 
not firſt impart this Learning to his own Na- 
tion, and teach his Son and Nephews theſe 
Sciences? The Fews were not famous for either 


Natural or Mathemartical Learning, and yet 


they aſſert, that the. Egyptians took their 
Knowledge from them, who are remarkably 


obſerved to have excelled all other Nations 


in theſe Arts. Therefore Fo/ephus here not 
only talks precariouſly, but alſo againſt all 
Appearance of Truth. Therefore, leaving theſe 
Prejudices of the Fews, who! imagine, that 
whatſoever is famous or divine among Men, 
is derived from them; rejecting, I ſay, theſe 
Prejudices, we will aſcend: higher in Search af- 


ter the Original ot the Barbaric Philoſophy; 


higher, I ſay, than the Times of Moſes or 
Abraham; we will proceed even to the Deluge, 
and Noah, the common Father of Jews and Gen- 

tits; a great Man, a ſincere Worſhiper of the 
Deity, and whoſe Knowledge extended to 


both Worlds. What ſhould- kinder us from 


"believing, that thoſe Heads of Theology and 
Philoſophy, which are found among the an- 
cient Barbaric Nations, deſcended from this 


Fountain, this original Man, to aan” 4 


— 
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the Perſons who lived after the Deluge. Naab 
is reported to have delivered moral Precepts 
to his Sons and Kinſmen, which are uſually 
called the PRECEPTS OF NOAH; 
and why not alſo Doctrines, which might as 
juſtly be termed the DOGFTRINE OF 
NO AH? For as thoſe Precepts were not 
about inconſiderable Things, or Duti | 
peo on but had a Reference to thoſe! which 
were 0 145 neceſſary to the Improvement of 
Human ſo alſo theſe Doctrines reſpect 
the principal Orders, and moſt important Ar- 
ticles of the Natural World; as how it be- 

gan, in what Form and Structure it firſt ap- 
= peared what Changes or violent - Motions it 


already undergone, or may hereatter n= 


dure; whether ir is to be diſſolved or re- 
newed, and what is tobe the laſt Exit, and ſinal 
Concluſion” of all Things. In theſe general 
and important Heads (if I miſtake not) the 
primæval Wiſdom was concerned, or that Part 
of it which had Relation to the World and Na- 
ture. There are alſo other Parts, concerning 
the Gods, the Soul, the State of the Dead, 
and Fate, with many more, which are foreign 
to our preſent Deſign. , 
The Philoſophy. of the Ancients coinpees 
hends theſe and fuch like Heads, which, tho“ 
ſtrained with many Blots, or mixed with ſome 
Impurities, has arrived to us after ſo many. 
thouſand Years in this very late and diſtant 
Age, who are almoſt the laſt Progeny of the 
Sons of Mah. But Truth having been dif. 
| covered. another Way, it is not very difficult 

to waſh away theſe Stains ; and we may often 

obſerve, with Admiration, that theſe Jewels 


of rhe Ancients, tho! diſcoloured with Age, 
R3 7% 
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et dart tranſlucent and glittering Beauties: 
But let us return to Noah. | 
It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the An- 
tediluvian Fathers were of bright Abilities 
and Learning. Now Noah was the common 
Heir of them all, coæval with, moſt of them, 
and made a Partaker of the Literature of the 


reſt by an eaſy Tradition. Whatſoever — 
fore the long-lived Patriarchs underſtopd, 


Þbably, for the moſt Part, fell under the 
nizance of Noah, ſince he had the 
nity of injoyiog their Converſation and — 5 
for ſix Hundred Years. Therefore, in my Opi- 
nion, This Inbabitant of both — then 
—— the Lamp of Learning 
; and = hatin thro' ef he the Wee | 
pri 1-mg — E Os pri primitive 
— ſome — ol 5 Moral 
Doctrine: But in after Ages they very 7 
declined, and I maſt freely acknowledge, that 
eee — were almoft choaked 
the prev Nec: i 
- - "Theſe cannot be eaſily reſtored from anci- 
———— but rather all Thi > 2 
renewed by the Principles of 
clear Reaſon, and amended and Sable 
———*— that ſo, when the End of 
approaches, Truth, being revived, 
ar ſhine with double Luſtre, a oye Prelude | 
{ry oi wor pune 5 | 
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RE MAR K S. 
1 N our former Obſervatians upon Dr. Bur- 
I nets Axcxzoloe r, Chap. II. Pag. 
103. * we promiſed to inlarge upon the Subj 
of Mountains, Deluges, Earthquakes, &c. in or- 
der to which we ſhall here produce the Senti- 
ments of the learned Mr. Ray upon theſe Heads: 
< A Mountainous Country, ſays he, is far more 
© gratcfulto behold than a perfectly Level One, 
** without any Riſing or Protubetancy to ter- 
'*© minate the Sight; as any one who has, on 
*« the one Hand, (I.) ſeen the Ifle of Eh, 
or any the like Country level, 
, and extending on all Sides farther than one 
* can ken, or who has been far out at Sea. 
5 _ on the _ Hand, from the ow | 
© of Suſſex, Inj that ſpacious and ra- 
.M dab Proſpect of the Country on one Side, 
5 and the Sea on the other, comparing bot 
Objects, muſt neceſſarily confeſs, © 
(II.) They are uſeful to ind in-af= 
© fording them convenient Places for Habi- 
<* tation, ſerving as Skreens to keep off the 
* cold and nipping Blaſts of the Northern 
** and Eaſteriy Winds, and reflecting the 
& cheriſhing Sun-Beams, and ſo rendering their 
{© Habitations. more comfortable in Winter, 
© and promoting the Growth of Herhs and 
* Fruit Trees. ide caſting off the Waters, 
& they lay the Gardens, Yards and Avenues 
r to the Houſes dry and clean, and ſo render 
te them more ſalutary, as well as elegant. 
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cc. (II.) A Land ſo diſtinguiſhed into Moll n- 
« tains and Plains, is alſo mpſt conveni- 
« ent for the Entertainment of the various 
c“ Sorts of Animals which God has created, 
cc ſome whereof delight in cold, ſome in hot, 
cc ſome in moiſt and watery, and others in 
6 dry and upland Places. Some Beaſts and 
«© Birds we fad live upon the higheſt Tops 
c of the Alps, and that all the Winter too, 
<<, while they are conſtantly covered with Snow, 
c as the [hex and Rupicapra, or Chamois 
te among Quadrupeds, and Lagopus among 
F<. Birds. ao YR en ET IE DT DIRE. 
c (IV.) The Mountains are moſt pro- 
<<. per for the putting forth of Plants, yield- 
£ ing the greateſt Variety, and the moſt 
ce ]nxuriant Sort of Vegetables for the Main- 
te tenance of the Animals proper to thoſe 
5 Places; and partly alſo for the Delight of 
c ſuch ingenious: Perſons as are addicted to 
tc ſearch, out and collect thoſe: Rarities, to 
c contemplate their Forms and Natures, and 
<« to admire and celebrate the Wiſdom of 
re mode ie 
*& (V.) All Manner of Metals, Minerals, 
«. and Fof/i/s, it they could be generated in 
a level Earih, of which there is ſome 
F< Queſtion, yet ſhould they be dug for the 
« Delfs, muſt neceſſarily be ſo lown'with Wa- 
«ter, that it would be extremely difficult, 
Lei not impoſſible, to work theme. 
(VI.) Neither are the very Tops of the 
{© higheſt Mountains barren of Graſs, for the 
de 1 8 and fattening - of Beaſts.. 
„ (VII.) Another great Uſe and Neceſſity 
i of the Mountains and Hills is for the Ge. 
PET GR, 
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ce neration and” Maitrenſihes of Rivers ay 
2 Fountains?s "ny 
ac Burnet; | in this Clipe Velde! it as 
his Opinion, that the Antediluvian Earth hat 
1 Sea belonging to it, which ſeems contrar 
to that ſolemn Declaration, In e Days the 
Lord made Heaven und Eartb, the Sew, one 
all thut in them is, Exod. xx. 11. 

A very curious Inquirer into che Phand. 
mena of Nature, diſcourſing upon this Head, 
makes the following Obſervations : That 
there was a Sea before the Deluge, needs not, 
bs think, any other Proof than the Productions 
of it then in Being; the Shells, the Teeth 
and Bones of Sea-Fiſhes. And for Moſes, he 
is nor at all averſe hereto, but as expreſſy aſ- 
— that there was then a Sea, as — Theo- 

does that there was none. Take it in 
2 own Words, Gen. i. 9, 10. And God Aid, 
let the Waters under tbe Heaven be athered 
together unto one Place, an let the 4% Land 
appear, and it was ſo. And God e the 

ry Land EARTH, and the gathering to- 
—— of. the- Waters called be SEAS, an 
God ſaw; that it was good. And tho“ the 
Theorift flatly denies, that there was then any 
ſuch Thing, yer he does not go about ro 
diſpute the — of this Paſſage, but 
readily owns, that doſes: has here aſed 
Word which was common, and known to g- 
nifty. the: Sea. According to him therefore 
we ſee the Sea was formed at the Begining 
of the World, and after its Formation” ap- 


proved of as -good, . 
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and ſerviceable to the Ends of Pd in 
rhe Kingdom of Nature; and this, indeed, 
is ſo many — that it muſt needs be 
granted that it would have been a ve- 
ry wild World, had it been without any 
Sea. The ſeparating. of the Sea and Land, 
and determining the ſet Bounds of each is 
here reckoned Part of rhe Work of the 
third Day, v. 13. as the ſtocking of the Sea 
Vith Whales, and other Fithes, is of the 
fifth, v. 21, 22. And God. created eat 
Whales, Sc. and bleſſed them, ſaxiug, be — 
ful and multiply and fill the Waters in the 
Seas. And when, on the fixth Day, the finiſh- 
ing Hand was ſet ro the Work., and Man 
— God gives him Dominion over the 
_Fiſb of the Sea, v. 28. It would have been but 
a ſcanty and narrow Dominion, and Adam a 
Dy mean Prince, had there then been nei- 
ther any Fiſh exiftett, nor Sea to contain them. 
Nay, this had been little better than a down- 
right Illufion ; and what is more, that World 
had been ſo far from encelling aurs in the 
Abundapce of its Productions, which is what 
the 'Zheoriff contends for on another Occa- 
_ that — have fallen far ſhort of it, 
and have wanted a very 3 
of the Creation, which we injoy; been deprived 
—_ a moſt excellent and wholeſome Fare, and 
many delicious Diſhes whereof we have 
The Reveftes? But the Caſe was really much 
otherwiſe, and we have as good Proof-as could 
| be wiſhed, that there was not any of all theſe 
| 1g A The um + many of them yet ex- 
tant ak aloud 


themſelves, and are 


8 backed I an early I general Tradition: 


ſingular id thus 
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relating, that the Sea is of as old a Date and 
Standing as the Earth itſelf, that he has all, 
dawn — firſt and remoteſt Antiquity. on his 

ide. 
Then, fog the Dimenſioas of the: Seas; 3 that 
it was as , and of as great Extent as now it 
is, may —— from the vaſt Multitudes 
of thoſe Marine Bodies which are ſtill. found 
in all Parts of the known World. Had theſe 
been found in only One or Two Places, or did 
we meet with but ſome few Species of them, 
GT COL IO 
or it e t nave. 
that the 8 was then what the Caſpian is, 
only a great Pond or Lake, and confined to 
one Part of the Globe. But ſeeing they are 
dug up at Land almoſt every where, and in 
at leaſt as great Variety and Plenty as t 
are obſerved: at Sea : Cinco likewiſe, the Foſ- 
fil Shells are, many of them, of the ſame Kinds 
with thoſe which now appear upon the neigh- 
boring Shores; and the reft,. ſach as may 
well be preſumed to be living at the Bottoms, 
or interior and deeper Part of the adjacent 
Seas, but never any which are peculiar to re- 
moter Seas, or to the Shores of diſtant Coun. 
tries, we may reaſonably canclude, not only? 

— the Sea was of the ſame Extent and C- 
y before the Deluge, but that it was 
of — the ſame Form alſo. 
As the Sea- Shells (adds Dr. Woodward) 2 
ford us a ſure Argument of a Sa, ſo do the 

iver-ors.' of Rivers in the Antediluvian 
th. And if there n Rivers, there muſt 

needs alſo have been Mountains; ſor they 


wo d. flow: unleſs upon a , ben 
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their Soutſes be raiſed above the Earth's or- 
dinary Surface, ſo that they may run upon a 
Deſcent; the 'Swiftneſs of their Current, and 
the Quantity of Water refunded by them be- 


ing — proportioned to the Height of 
their es, and the Bigneſs of the Moun- 


tains out of which they ariſe. 
The Theorift, I know, ſuppoſes both the 
Antediluvian and the Preſent Earth to be of 
an oval Figure,” and protended towards the 
Poles, as thinking, that ſuch a Figure would 
afford him a Plane fo much inclined towards 
the Æguatur, that the Rivers might flow up- 
on ir, tho* there were no Mountains. 

- But it is plain, that they could; nor are 


e the leaſt Grounds to believe that the 


frft Earth was of that Figure, ſince the Dr. 
imſelf has not produced any Thing which 


| Jooks like a Proof of it. Now it is manifeſt; 


tho* we imagine the Earth formed that Way, 

he propoſes it would not have fallen into 

any ſuch Figure. And for the Preſent Earth, 

it is of a Figure as different from that which 

he aſſigns as it well could be, it being a 
eroides Prelatus, as appears from the late 
Hcoveries concerning it. 


However, it is evident, from expreſsTeſtimo- 


nies of Scripture, that the Primitive Earth 
Va diſtinguiſhed into een Plains, and 
allies. 


The Lord poſſeſſed me in the Begining 
bis Way, befor, his Works of Old. I 4 


fet up from Everlaſting, from the Begining, 
or ever the Earth was. Before 'the Moun- 
rains were ſettled, before the Hills, was I 
FFF; _ As ” be had I 
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the Earth, nor the Fields, nor the hig heſt Part 
of the Duſt of the World, Prov. vill. 22, 23, 
25, 26. oo” | 7 143; 1 HF 
* thou the firſt Man who was born © Or, 

waſt thou made before the Hills © Job xv.7. 

Lord, thou haſt been our dwelling Place 
from one Generation to another. Before the 
Mountains were brought forth, or ever thou 
hadft formed the Earth and the World ; even 
from Everlaſting to Everlaſting thou art God, 
re. 2;'S. 3 9% ft ; 
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REMARKS on CHAP. IV. 


R. BURNET obſerves, That it is 

© a. very weighty Queſtion, which has 

« been debated in all Ages, What was the. 
« Nature of the univerſal Deluge © From hat 
ce Cauſes did it proceed, and after what' 
&« Manner-did it overturn the Earth * ?? 
Our Author farther obſerves, That there 
* muſt have been, at the leaſt, the Quantity 
cc of eight. Oceans to raiſe ſuch a Flood as 
© roſe above the Tops of the higheſt, Hills. 
Some are of Opinion, that this Deluge was 
altogether miraculous, and that God Almighty 
created Waters . purpoſely to ſerve this Oc- 
caſion, and when they had done their Work 
deſtroyed them again. This Hypotheſis, ſays 


1 7 n 1 1 8 * Z | 
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Mr. Ray, is not ſo abſurd and precarious as at 
firſt Sight it might ſeem to be; for the World 
being already full, there needed not, nor in- 
deed could be any Creation of Water out of 
Nothing, but only a Tranſmutation of ſome 
other Body into Water. Now if we grant all 
Natural ies, even the Elements them 
ſelves, to be mutually tranſmutable, as few 
Men doubt, and ſome think they can demon- 
ſtrate; why might not the Divine Power and 
Providence bring together, at that Time, ſuch 
natural Agents as might change the Air or 


Ether, or both together, into Water, and ſo- 


ſupply what was wanting in Rains and extra- 
ordinary Eruptions of Springs ? This Cauſe 
(the Converſion of Air into Water) the 
learned Jeſuit At hanaſius Kirc hin alleges *, 
as the inſtrumental Cauſe of the Deluge, in 
theſe Words: | wet . : 

I affirm, that all that Aerial Space which 
reaches up to the Supreme Region of the 
Air, was, by the Power of the Omniſcient 
God, and Inftrumentallity of an inexplicable 
Multitude of Clouds amaſſed together, where- 
with it was filled, changed into Water; ſo 
that the upper and lower Air might ſeem to 
be tranſmuted into an Ocean, not by the 
Strength of Nature, but of him to whoſe Will 
and Power all Things are ſubjecee. 


"oa wp" A 
* —— ' th 1 1 "8 ” 4 * 2 * 2 
. * — 9 
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- * Dico totum/ Ahid Aereum Spatium wſque ad Supremant 
Regionem Aeris præpotentis Dei virtuti in Aquas per in- 
explicabilem Nubium coacervaturum Multitudinem, qua re- 


plebatur converſam eſſe; cujus ubertas tanta fuit, ut Aer 


cum inſeriori in Oceanum commuratus videri 
potuerit, non Naturæ viribus ſed, Illius cujus voluntati 
& Imperio cuncta ſubſumt. De NOH 7) 
Ws And 
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And he is fo confident, xhat this Deluge, in 
which the Water was raiſed fifteen Cubits above 
the higheſt Mountains, was not, nor could 
be effected by Natural Cauſes, but by the 
Right-Hand of the moſt H gb God only; 
that he ſays, No 1 it, but 
c he who does not penetrate how far the 
c Power of Nature can extend, and where i 0 
« js limitet 

And, indeed, this Hypotheſis — ts Sof 
frages of many learned Men. But becauſe the 
Scripture, aſſigning the Cauſes or Means of this 
Inundation, makes no Mention of any Conver- 
ſion of Air into Water, but only of the break 
ing > OO the Fountains of the Great Deep, and 

pening of the Windows of Heauen; we 

| — ſuppoſe thoſe Cauſes were ſuſſicient to 

work the Effet, and that we need not have 
Recourſe to any other Aſſiſtance. 

I ſhall: not undertake the Defenſe or Qin 
furation of "thoſe, or any other Hypotheſes ; 
but only teil you which at preſent ſeems to 
me moit probable ;. and — who, for 
a partial Cauſe. of the Deluge, aſſign either a 
Change of the Center of the Earth, or a vio- 
lent ſſion of the Surface, Nucl a forcit 
the Waters up from the ſubterraneous Ab 
thro? the Channels of the Fountains which were 
broken up and opened, 
rſt then, let us conſider what Que the 
| Sen pture aſſigns of the Flood, and they are two, 
(i.) The Breaking up the Fountains of the : 
great Deep; (2. The Opening the Windows 
of Heaven. I ſhall firſt treat of the laſt. By 
the Opening the Windows of Heaven, 1s 
(I — th be underſtood cauſing all 


the Wane: which Was ſuſpended in the Air to 
deſcend 


were above the Firmament, Gen. i. 6. 
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deſcend down in Rain upon the Earth ; the 
Effect of which here mentioned being a long 
continuing Rain of forty Natural Days; and 
that no ordinary one neither, but Catar- 
racts or Spouts of Water: For ſo the Sept ua- 
xint interpret, the Windows of Heaven were 
opened. And that theſe: Freaſuries of the 
Air will afford no ſmall Quantity of Water, 


may be made appear both by Scripture and 


Reaſon; (1.) By Scripture, which oppoſes the 
Waters which are above the Heavens or Fir- 
mament, to thoſe which are under them; which, 
if they were not lebe ra, and in ſome Mea- 
ſure equal, it would never do. God is ſaid 
to male a Firmament in the Midft of the 
Waters, and to divide the Waters which were 
under the Firmament, from the Vaters which 
And this was the Work of the whole Day, 
and conſequently no inconſiderable Thing. 
(2). The ſame may be made appear by Rea- 
ſon grounded upon Experience; I myſelf have 


obſerved a Thunder-Cloud, in leſs than two 


Hours, to have poured down ſo much Water 
upon the Earth, as beſides what ſunk into the 

ched and thirſty Ground, and filled all 
Dicches and Ponds, cauſed a conſiderable Flood 
in the Rivers, ſetting all the Meadows on 
float. And Dr. Witte in his Scarboroug h-Spaw, 
tells us of Spouts of Rain, which ordinarily ll 


every Year, ſome Time or other in Summers, 


which ſet the whole Country in a Flood. No.] 
had this Cloud, which might, for aught I know, 
have moved forty Miles forward, ſtood ftill, 


3 1 


— — 
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and emptied all its Water upon the ſame Spot 
of Ground it firſt hung over, What a ſudden 

and incredible Deluge would it have made 
there? And yet what Depth or Thicknets of 

Vapours might remain uncondenſed in the Air 
above this Cloud, who can tell? That the 


Occan afforded but little, appears that the Va- 


pours raiſed out of it, and brought up in 


Clouds, and poured down upon the Earth in 


Rain, are ſhortly carried off by the Rivers, and 
re- aſſumed into the Sea: But if the Waters of 


the Flood encompaſſed the whole Terraqueous 


Globe (as is moſt probable) then the Ocean 
contributed nothing; for the Waters muſt be 
raiſed higher above the Superficies of the Ocean, 
than that of the dry Land; upon which, yet 
at the End of the forty Days Rain, the Waters 
were ſo high as to bear up the Ark, that it 
touched not the Ground 


| | Moreover, after this forty Days violent and 


impetuous Rain, it is probable, that it rained, 
tho* more gently and interruptedly, till -the 
T5oth Day, becauſe till that Time the Wa- 


ters prevailed and increaſed. upon the Earth: 


All this Water, then fell in Rain, muſt be con- 
rained in the vaſt Treaſuries of the middle and 
ſuperior Air, or elſe, immediately created by 
God. X {> | N 


If the whole Ocean indeed were raiſed uß 
in Vapour, and that Vapour condenſed into 


Rain, and poured forth upon the dry Land, 
and there ſuſpended and miraculouſly ſtopped 
from going oft by the Almighty. Power of God, 

then it might indeed, together with an equal 
Quantity of Water raiſed up from the great 
Deep, have a en, le Intereſt in the — 1 


N 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
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luge. Of this there cannot be any Proof 
gathered from the Scriptures. [ 
But to return to the firſt Cauſe or Means of 
the Deluge aſſigned by the Scripture, and 
that is, the Breaking up of all the Fountains 
"of the great Deep. By the great Deep, in this 
Place, I ſappoſe, is to be underſtood the Subter- 
raneous Waters, which do, and muſt neceflarily 
communicate with the Sea : For we know that 
the Caſpian, and ſome other Seas, receive into 
themſelves many great Rivers, and yet have 
no viſible Outlets, and therefore by ſubterra- 
neous Paſſages muſt diſcharge. their Waters 
into the Abyſs of Waters under the Earth, and, 
its Intervention, into the Ocean again. 
Dr. Nichols treating of the univerſal Flood 
ſays, (Conf. 2.) I confeſs I do not think that 
the Waters of the Sea are one Quarter enough 
for ſuch a Deluge, and therefore, it mutt be 
fought for elſewhere. That there is a vaſt 
Quantity of Waters under Ground, and an 
— within the outward Cruſt of the Earth, 
15, I think, evident to any Man, who conſiders 
that in many Places the Sea di itſelf 
into the Bowels of the Earth, and does not 
paſs off by any Out- current: The ſingle A- 
diterranean Sea is a ſufficient: Inſtance of this; 
for, conſidering how many, and ſome vaſt Rivers, 
run into it, and it having no viſible Outlet, 
what ſhould become of the Waters? Nay, 
conſidering that there are two Currents of the 
Sea let into it, one at the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and another vaſtly ſtrong one of the Pontus, 
which the Ships do with Difficulty bear up 
againſt, it muſt neceſſarily be allowed, that 
this Sea does empty itſelf by Subterraneous 
| = Pallages, 
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Paſſage „into ſome great Receptacles of Wa- 
ters —— For — many Ages 
ago the Mediterraneus had overflowed and 
drowned ſeveral Countries on the adjacent 
Shores. Nay, the * fathomleſs Bottom there, 
which ſome have tried in vain, with ſo much 
Cordage to reach, give us the moſt evident 
Proof that can be of the Truth of the Aſſer- 
tion. And the fame holds likewiſe in the Ga/= 
pus Sea. And I think there is little Doubt to 

2 made, but thoſe dangerous Gulphs and 
Eddies, which the Sailors in many Parts 
of the Ocean, are but only great Holes or 
Subterraneous Paſſages, through which the Up- 
per Sea is gulping down into the Abyſs be- 
neath. Now if there be ſuch a great Recep- 
tacle of Waters beneath the Earth, as there 
is no Queſtion to be made of it, ſo many 
mighty Seas continually running into it, then 
the Earth muſt be hollow, and only a ſaperior 
Cruft concluding within it an Abyſs of Water. 
However, (adds Dr. Nichols), it lies as 
eaſy upon my Mind to think in general, thar 
SGod mi ly raifed up the Waters of the 

Abyſs, and ſent ſuch continual Spouts and 
Rains, that in forry Day's Time the whole 
World was d ; as if I was able to find 
our thoſe immediate Cauſes he made Uſe of 
in this dreadful Judgment. + For, after all, 1 
muſt own it to be the Finger of God, either 


making Uſe of intermediare Cauſes, or himſelf 


immediately producing the Effect. If I am 
fure the Effect was miraculous, what need I 


* 
” 
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Care where the Divine Power was firſt impreſ⸗ 
ſed, whether immediately upon the Effect itſelf, 
or upon any of its pre- exiſting and neceſſary 
Cauſes? Jam ſure, by the Divine Revelation, 
that God is in it, either firſt or laſt, and. this is 
ſufficient for my Conviction ; and I think the 
Holy Scripture is not ſo much obliged to gra- 
tify our Curioſity. I doubt not but there are 
innumerable Ways which God could have 
made Uſe of to drown the World, even by 
intermediate and natural Cauſes, which the 
wiſeſt Philoſophers never dreamt of; and if any 
of theſe Ways are ſhewn to be poſſible, then 
all the Arguments, which would infer the Im- 


poſſibility of the Deluge, are at an End. 


No it is moſt generally agreed among the 
beſt Philoſophers, that the Moon is the Cauſe 


of the Tides, and that the nigher ſhe is to the 


Sea, as at her Time of Southing, ſhe raiſes 
the Water the higher by her Attraction of it 
towards her. So that if by the ſupernatural 
Power of God, the Moon were brought. very 
near to the Earth, or the Earth to the Moon, 
ſuch a vaſt Tide would be raiſed, upon Suppo- 


ſition there is Communication between the 
Abyſs and the Upper Seas, that the World 
would be drowned to the Height which J4/es 


s. Now I believe this might come to 
paſs by the pure Acceleration of the Earth's 


annual Motion. © 


Some Perſons take Occaſion from this horri- 
ble and amazing Cataſtrophe, to refle& on the 
Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs. - To - ſuch I 
would particular recommend, what Dr. Wood- 
Ward ſays in the Second Part of his Natural 
Hiftory of the Earth: © Altho' the whole 


— Series of this S CXtLrao = dinar * 1 Ur n, may ſeem 
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< at firſt View to exhibit nothing but Tumult 
and Diſorders; yet if we draw ſomewhat 
nearer, and take a cloſer Proſpect of it; if we 
look into its retired Movements, and more 
latent Springs, we may there trace out a ſteady 
Hand producing Good out of Evil: The moſt 
conſummate and abſolute Order and Beauty, 
out of the higheſt Confuſion and Deformity ; 
direCting all the ſeveral Steps and Periods of 
it, to a moſt noble and excellent End; no leſs 
than the Happineſs of the whole Race of Man- 
kind, and the univerſal Good of all the Ge- 
nerations of Men which were to come after, 
and inhabit this Earth, thus modell'd a- new, 
thus ſuited to their preſent Condition and Ne- 
ceſſities. For tho' one Invention of the De- 
luge was, to inflict a deſerved Puniſhment up- 
on that Race of Men; yet it was not ſolely 
levelled againſt Mankind, but principally 

ainſt the Earth that then was, with a De- 
ſign to alter that Conſtitution of it, which was 
calculated for a State of Innocence. 9 
For it is Evident, that the Antideluvian 
Earth was much more fertile than ours, its 
Soil was more luxuriant, ſo that the Earth 
then required little or no Care or Culture; by 
this Means allowing Mankind that Time, 
which muſt otherwiſe have been ſpent in Agri- 
culture, to far more Divine and Noble Uſes. 
But when Man had abandoned his primitive 
Innocence, the Caſe was much altered, and a 
far different Scene of Things preſented, and 
theſe exuberant Productions of the Earth be- 


came a continual Snare unto him; they onl 
excited and fomented his Luſt ; and the Eartf 
requiring little or no Tillage, almoſt his whole 
Time lay upon his Hands, and gaye him Leis 
IP „„ 
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. ſure to contrive, and full Swing to purſue, his 
Follies. Then the Common Father and Be- 
nefactor of Mankind ſeaſonably interpoſed his 

Hand to reclaim and retrieve the World out 

of this wretched and forlorn Eſtate, and reſcue 
miſerable Men out of the groſs Stupidity and 
Senſuality, whereunto he was unfortunately- 
lunged. And this he did partly by tying up 

- vis Hands, and ſhortning the Power of Sin- 
| ning; checking him in the Carreer of his Fol- 
lies, by Diſeaſes and Pains; and ſetting Death, 

the King of Terrors, which before ſtood a- 

loof, and, at the Diſtance of eight or nine 
hundred Years now — 3 to his View, 
ordaining, that his Days ſhould be but an hun- 

dred and twenty * vi. 3. And 

_ partly, by removing the Temptation and Cauſe 

| * ol the Sin, by deſtroying that Earth * which 

had contributed ſuch Maintenance to it: By 
changing that Conſtitution of it, and render- 

ing it more agreeable to the lapſed and frail 

State of Mankind. | p 

This Change was not wrought by alterin 

either the — of the Earth, or its Poſition: 

in Reſpect of the Sun; as was not long ago 


Gen. xi. 13, And behold I will defbroy them with the 

| Earth. And again, as the Covenant made with Noab after 
the Deluge more diſtinctly, Gen. ix. 2. Neither fball all 
Fleſb be cut off any more, by the Naters of a Flood : Neither 
ſhall there be any more a Flood to deſtroy the Earth. The 
latter Part whereof is rendered ſomewhat more ly by 
the Septuagint, Y ut lt 6547 xeTexalou O de 
xaTaploege: TIASAN Thu yi, i, t. And there ſhall 
not be any more a Deluge of Water to deſtroy the whole 
Earth. And the Vulgat. Neque erit deinceps Diluvium 
diſfipans Terram, i. e. Neither ſhall there be hereafter a 


Deluge to diſipate (or difſolve the Barth). 
EE ſurmiſed 
#4 . 
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it to its firſt 


ſurmiſed by Dr. Burnet; but * diflolving it, 


by reducing all the Matter 


Conſtituent Principles: By mingling and con- 


founding them: The vegetative with mineral 
Matter, and the different Kind of mineral 


Matter, with each other: And by retrenching 


a conſiderable Quantity of the vegetable Mat- 
ter (which lay in ſuch Plenty and Purity as 
the Surface of the Antideluvian Earth, and 
rendered it ſo exuberantly fruitful?) and pre- 
2 it, (at the Time of the Subſidence 
the general Maſs of Earth, and other Bo- 
dies which were before raiſed up into the Wa- 
ters) to ſuch a Depth as to bury it, leaving 
only ſo much of it near the Surface, as might 
juſt ſatisfy the Wants of human Nature, but 
little or no more: And by this Means a great 
Part of that Time, which the Inhabitants of 
the former Earth had to ſpare, and whereof 
they made ſuch ill Uſe, was taken up in dig- 
ing and plowing, in making Provifion for 
d, and for the Neceſſities of Life; and the 


| Exceſs of Fertility, which contributes ſo much 


to their Miſcarriages, was retracted and cut 


The ſame excellent Author goes on to ob- 


ſerve, that if the Deluge had been aimed only 


at Mankind; and its utmoſt Deſign had been 
merely to puniſh that Generation, it might 
have been brought about by Means much more 
compendious. og 1 8 ; 
Ihe Buſineſs might have been done as ef- 


fectually by Wars; the Heart of every Man 
of them was in the Hand of God, and he 


could eaſily have made them Executioners of 
his Wrath upon one another. He had the 


thou- , 


- 
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thouſand other Diſaſters, whereby he could 
have ſwept them all clean away; but it is very 


plain that the Deluge, was not ſent only as 
an Executioner to Mankind; but its prime 
Errand was to reform, and new mold the 
arch. „ 
As much Harſhneſs and Cruelty (therefore) 
as this great Deſtruction of Mankind ſeemingly 
carries along with it; yet all the Severity lay 
in the Puniſhment of that Generation: (Which 
yet was no more than what was highly juſt, 
yea and neceſlary too), and the whole of the 
Tragedy terminated there. For the De/truc- 
tion of the Earth, was not only an Act of 
the profoundeſt Wiſdom, but the moſt monu- 
mental Proof that could ever poſſibly have been 
of Goodneſs, Compaſſion, and Tenderneſs in 
the Author of our Being; and this too, fo 
liberal and extenſive as to reach all the ſuc- 
ceeding Ages of Mankind ; by this Means re- 
moving the old Charm; the Bait that had ſo 
long bewilder'd and deluded unhappy Men : 
Setting him once more upon his Legs; redu- 
cing him from the moſt abject and ſtupid Fe- 
rity to his Senſes, and to ſober Reaſon : From 
the moſt deplorable Miſery, to a Capacity of 
| Miſes * not receive the Account of the 
Deluge from Tradition, or from any Records, 
or Hiſtories then extant: Nor indeed, could 
any ſuch be poſſibly made, * in ſuch a Deluge 
as we ſee plainly from Nature, really hap- 
pened ; no Creature in- which was the Breath 


4 2 "Mm — 
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of Life, could ever be preſerved, but by ſome 
ſuch Means as Moſes has ſet forth. 1 


that. But if all had been open, they could 
never ſee to any great Diſtance; and much 
leſs diſcern, that the Waters overflowed and 


drowned the whole Globe. Now what they 


could not poſſibly attain any Information of 
themſelves, they could not tranſmit to others, 
or hand down Records of it to Poſterity. 

Nor 1s it poſſible for any rational Man to 
think, that Moſes could ever fall into the Par- 
ticulars of the Account he has ſet forth of the 
Deluge, by mere Change, or advance it only 
from Conjecture and Fancy; neither could 


he collect it from any Obſervations of Nature; 


for had Moſes been ever ſo curious and inqui- 


ſitive, it would have been to little Effect; 


cauſe he muſt have wanted Aſſiſtance to carry 
his Enquiries on to a ſufficient Extent. 
It therefore undeniably follows, that he muſt 


come to the Knowledge of theſe wonderful 


Tranſactions by Divine Revelation. 9 
here was indeed, a long Tradition among 
the moſt antient Nations, concerning the uni- 


verſal — taken from this Account of 


Moſes. © Joſephus informs us (B. i. againſt 


c Apion) that Beroſus, following the moſt 


te antient Writings, relates the ſame Things 
« with Moſes, concerning the great Deluge, 
cc and the Deſtruction of Men by it; and of 


A 


(e the Ark, in which Nochus, the Author of 


* 


is true 
Men floating in an Ark, or other like Veſſel, 
might ſee a few Miles round them; tho? ac- 
cording to the Moſaic Creation, which is 

highly agreeable to Reafon, the Ark was ſo 
- cloſed, the better to ſecure thoſe who were 
ſhut up in it, that Noah could not do even 


- 
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«© our Stock, was preſerved, after it reſted 

cc upon the Tops of the Armenian Moun- 

5 tains. * 

And the ſame Hiſtories, in another Place, 
(Jewiſh Autig. B. i. c. 4.) ſays, Beroſus the Chal- 
dean, relating the Story of the Deluge, writes 
thus. It is reported, that there is ſome 
\ £© Part of the Veſſel (the Ark) ſtill remaining, 
te at the Mountains of the Gordyeans ; and 
cc then certain Perſons ſcraping. off the Bitu- 
ce men, or Pitch, carry it away; and that 
c Men made Uſe of it for Amulets, to drive 
:< away Diſeaſes. 

Mr. Ray, in his Diſcourſe concerning the 
Deluge, gives the Teſtimony of Abydenus, an 
antient Writer, as ſet down by Euſebius. 
(Prep. Evang. B. ix. c. 4.) After whom, 
ce others reigned, and then Hit hrus (ſo he 
« calls Noah), to whom Saturn foretold, that 
* there ſhould be a great Flood of Waters 
*< upon the 15th Day of the Month Deins; 
© and commanded him to hide all Writings in 
“ Heliopolis of the Syparians : Which as ſoon 
« as S$/ithrus performed, he preſently failed 
te away to Armenia, where what God had 
c predicted to him came to paſs. The third 
5 Day after the Waters ceaſed, he ſent forth 
% Birds, that he might try, whether they 
e could find any Land, not covered with Wa- 
te ter: Bur they finding nothing but Sea, re- 
- & turned back to Sifthrus. In like manner, 
« after ſome Days, he ſent out others, with 
« like Succeſs. t when the Birds were ſent 
* out the third Time, they returned with 
te their Feet fouled with Mud. Then the 
* Gods caught up Vt hrus from among Men; 


{ but the Ship remained in Armenia, and the 
+0 | <« Wood 


x %% 
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re Wood of it afforded the Inhabitants Amu- 
5 lets, to chace away many Diſeaſes. 

Theſe Hiſtories agree in the Main with the 
Scriptures, as to Is Floods, and Noa#'s 
Preſervation; only they adulterate the 'Truth, 
by the Mixture of fabulous Circumſtances. - ' 
Ovid, and other Mythologiſts, make Deu- 
calion*s Flood to have been Univerſal : And it is 
clear by the Deſcription which Ovid gives of 

it, that he meant the general Deluge, in 
the Days of Noah. | | * 

The following Notions of the Indians, about 
this Matter, are very odd and entertaining. 

«© The God Routren, who is the great 
“% Deſtroyer of the created Beings, reſolved 
< one Day to drown all Mankind, pretend— 
ec ing he had juſt Cauſe to be diſpleaſed with 
ce them. His Deſign could not be fo ſecret, 
* but that Yichnon, the Preſerver of Crea- 
cc tures, was ſenſible of it. He diſcovered 


e the very Day preciſely, on which the De- 


ce luge was to happen. His Power did not 
extend ſo far, as to put a Stop to the Exe- 


cution of the God Rontren's Projects; but 


cc 
ce 
cc at the ſame Time, his Qualification of God, 
ce the Preſerver of all Things created, im- 
cc 


powered him to prevent, if it were poſſible, 


te the moſt pernicious Effect, and thus he went 
« about it. | e e SOS ET. 

« He 2 one Day to Sattiavarti, his 
ce — onfidant, and warned him, that 
4 chere would ſhortly be an Uniyerſal Deluge, 


2 


* 
- 
5 
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* and that Routren deſigned, no leſs than to 
« deſtroy all Men and Beaſts: However, he 
cc aſſured him, he had nothing to fear for him- 
« ſelf, and that in Deſpite of Routren, he 
« would find Means to ſave him, and to 
cc manage it ſo, as the World ſhould be peo- 
be pled again. His Deſign was to produce a 
« wonderful Barque, at the Time when Ro, te 
te leaſt thought ot it, and to ſhut up in it a 
te good Stock of at leaſt eight hundred and 
< forty Millions of Souls and Seeds of Beings. 
F It was alſo requiſite, that dattiavarti, at the 
« Time of the Deluge, ſhould be on a very 
ec high Mountain, which he muſt take ſpecial 
« Care to make known to him. Some Time 
< after, Sattiavarti, as had been foretold to 
ce him, ſpied an infinite Number ot Clouds 
< gathering. He obſerved, without any Com- 
ce motion, the Storm threatning - over the 
« Heads of guilty Mortals ; the moſt dreadtul 
< Rain, that had ever been ſeen, fell from Hea- 
te ven; the Rivers ſwelled, and ſpread them- 
< ſelves, with the utmoſt Rapidity over the 
« Face of the Earth; the Sea broke out be- 
« yond its Bounds, and mixing with the over- 
cc flown Rivers, in a ſhort Time, covered the 
« higheſt Mountains: Trees, Beaſts, Men, 
Cities, and Kingdoms, were all drowned; 
sc all animated Beings periſhed. poly 8 
cc In the mean Time Jattiavarti, with ſome 
& of his Penitents, had withdrawn himſelf to 
© his Mountain. There he expected the Re- 
« het promiſed him by the God; nor was he 
cc without ſome Moments ot Dread. The 
« Water which continually grew more power- 
« full, and inſenſibly drew near his Retreat, 
* every now and then, put him into terrible 
„ | 5 8 S Frights : 


\ 


ee Frights ; but at the very Moment, when he 
« gave himſelf over for loſt, he ſaw the Barque 
« appear which was to ſave him. He en- 


cc tered it immediately with his devout Fol- 
ce Iowers. The eight hundred and forty Mil- 


« lions of Souls and Seeds of Beings were 


„ ſhut up there before. The Difficulty con- 


« ſiſted in ſteering the Barque, and keeping it 
< up againſt the Impetuoſneſs of the Waves, 


« which were then in a furious Agitation. 


| © The God Vichnon took Care to provide 


for it; he —— converted himſelf 
c into a Fiſh; and made Uſe” of his Tail 
ce inſtead of a Rudder to ſteer the Veſlel. 


cc The God, who was at the ſame Time Fiſh | 


ce and Pilot, managed ſo dexterouſly, that 
c FSattiavarti waited at his Eaſe for the Waser 


cc to run off from the Eartn . 
Manilius has the following remarkable, 


Lings's | i Jia 116; 


Concutitur Tellus validis colapugibas beten * 


* 


Subducitque ſolum Pedibus; natat orbis in ipſd, 
Et vomit Oceanus Pontum, ſitienſque reforber 
Nec ſeſe ipſe capit. Sic quondam merſerat 
ure n i 
Humani Generis quuin folus conftitir Heres 
Deucalion. _ 5 


Th' Earth quivers now, before thot — 


bound, 
And from their Feet wi chdraws ihe creach'rous 
Ground. 


| Throws up the Sea and ſucks it in again; 
Nor can the Great Aby/x itſelf contain. 
All Nature thus was in Confuſion hurl'd, 


The melted Globe ſwarms in itſelf 3 the 25 


* = _—_ prey d upon x the —_y World 


Daca- 


-_ 
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Ducalion only then remain'd behind 


The folicary Heir of all Mankind. Cxxxcn. 


Thus much may ſuſſice by Way of Obſer= 


- ration on the Univerſal Deluge. Dr. — ts 


in this Chapter, gives us mam farpriſi 
lations of Floods, accompanied with an — 
quake, which have deſtroyed many Iſlands 
and Cities; and the Reader, who is deſirous 
of L more Examples, may turn to Mr. 
ISCOURSE concerning the On- 
2. of the Deluge, and find above ten- 
remarkable Inſtances, of this Nature. I 
Hal tranſcribe but one of the moſt eminent, 
imen of the reſt. 1 
reg the Year 1692, on the 7th Day of June 
there happened a dreadtul Earthquake in the 


- Iſland of Jamaica, which made great Rains 


and Devaſtations throughout the whole Coun- 
try, but eſpecially in the Capital Town of 


Port- Royal, which ou pol {ſwallowed up 


and overflowed by the <a 4 of the Earth, 
and Irruption of the Sea: full . — 
whereof, 5 in two Letters ſeat from 


| the Miniſter of the Place, one dated une 


the 22d, the other the 28th of the lame 

Month, 1692, from a-board the Granada in 

Port=Royal Harbour, to a Friend of his in 

England, and publiſhed by Authority, I ſhall 
ive the Reader with ſome Remarks. 

(.) He tells us in general, that this Earth- 
ke threw down almoſt all the Houſes, 
ches, Sugar-Works, Mills and Bridges 

hour the whole Ifland. That it tore 


ocks and Mountains (others tell us, 


thro 
the 


that it levelled ſome Mountains, and reduced 
tz ne to Plains) that it deſtroyed ſome whole 


Plantations, 
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| Plantations, and threw: them into the Sea; 
but that Port- Royal had much the greateſt 
Share in the terrible Judgment. a 
(II.) Then he acquaints us what (ſo ſaves 
the Reputation of the People; and to avoid 
the laying a perpetual Blot upon them,) I 
ſhould rather conceal; but, for the Vindica- 
tion of the Divine Providence and Juſtice, and 
to deter others from the like Enormities, I 
think neceſſary to publiſh, that the Inhabi- 
tants of that Place were a moſt ungodly and 
 debanched People, and fo defperately wicked 
that he was even afraid to continue among 
them; for that very Day on which this ter- 
rible Earthquake happened, a Company of 
lewd Rogues, whom they call Privateers, fell 
to breaking open Warehouſes, and thoſe which 
were deferted, and rifled their - Neighbours; 
whilſt the Earth trembled under them, and 
ſome of the Houſes fell upon them in the 
Action. (The like Robbers and Plunderers, 
we are told, py up and down the 
Country, even in rhe very Smoke, during the 
haſt great Eruption of tua in Sicily.) And 
thoſe andacious Whores that remained ſtill 
upon the Place, were as impudent and drunken 
as ever; and that ſince the Earthquake, when 
he was on Shoar to pray with the bruiſed and 
dying People, and to 'Chriften Children, he 
met with too many drunk, and ſwearing. And 
ee ſecond Letter he ſays poſitively, that 
e was not a more ungodly People on the 
(III.) The Account he gives of the Motions 
and E of the Earthquake, is as followeth: 
The Day on which this Calamity happened, 
the Town and Hand was very clear, afford 


4a 
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ing not any Suſpicion of the leaſt Evil. (This 
is obſerved of moſt Earthquakes, and particu- 
larly of our laſt here in Eugland.) But in the 
Space of three Minutes, about half an Hour 
after Eleven in the Morning, Port- Royal, the 
faireſt Town in all the Eugliſb Plantations ; 
(and well might he call it fo, if, as he 
writes in another Place of his Letter, moſt of 
the Houſes were built of Brick, and as fair 
as thoſe in Cheapſide, London;) The beſt 
Emporium and Mart of this Part of the World, 
exceeding in Riches and abounding in all 
good Things, was ſhaken in Pieces, and co- 
vered, for the greateſt Part, by the Sea. The 
Wharf was intirely ſwallowed up by the Sea, 
and two whole Streets beyond it. The Re- 
later himſelf, with the Preſident of the Coun- 
cil, being in a Houſe near where the Mer- 
Chants met, hearing the Church and Town 
fall, ran to ſave themſelves. He having loſt: the 
Preſident, made towards Morgan's Fort, be- 
cauſe. it being a wide and open Place, he 
* ht there to be moſt ſecure from the fal- 
| ling Houſes ; but as he was going, he ſaw the 
; Earth open, and ſwallow up a Multitude of 
| People, and the Sea mounting in upon them 
over the Fortifications : Moreover, he tells 
us, that their large and famous 2 
3 called the Pallifadoes, was deſtroyed by the 
|. Earthquake; and that the Sea waſhed away 
T the Carcaſſes of thoſe who were carried out 
of their Graves, their Tombs being daſhed 
| to Pieces by the dreadful Concuffions. That 
£ the whole Harbour, one of the faireſt and 
| goodlieſt that ever he ſaw, was covered with 
= dead Bodies of People, of all Conditions, 
ting up and down without Burial, That 
| an 


| | 1 


** 
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in the Opening of the Earth, the Houſes and 
Inhabitants ſinking down together, ſome of 
theſe were driven up again by the Sea, which 
aroſe in thoſe Breaches, and © wonderfully 
eſcaped. ' Some were ſwallowed up to the 
Neck, and then the Earth ſnut upon them, and 
fqueezed them to Death; and ſeveral in that 
Manner were left buried with their Heads 
above Ground: Some Heads have been eaten 
by the Dogs, others are covered with Duſt 
and Earth by the People, which yet remain 
in the Place; fo that the Conjecture, that 
by the Falling of the Earth, and the Inun- 


Tons are loft, and many of good Note; as Mr. 
Attorney-General Afuſprave, the Provoſt- 
Marſhal Reeves,” Lord-Secretary Reeves, &c. 
Farther, he tells us, that after he was eſcaped 
into a Ship, he could not ſleep all Night for 
the Returns of the Eathquake, almoſf every 
Hour, which made all the Guns in the Ship to 
jar and rattle. And he ſuppoſed, ' that the 
whole Town of Fort- Royal would, in a ſhort 
Time, have been ſwallowed up by the Sea, 
for they heard the Houſes fall every Day, 
and perceived that the Sea daily incroached 
upon them. And they had Accounts from 
ſeveral Parts of thoſe Iflands, of Miſchiefs done 
by the Earthquakes : From St. Anne they heard 
of above 1000 Acres of Wood-Land changed 
into Sea, carrying with it whole Plantations, 
And, wa e was told by ſome, that they 
fill heard Bellowings and 'Noiſes in the 
Mountains, which made them very 'appre- 
henſive of an Eruption of Fire; which, ik ſo, 
he feared might be more deftructive- than the 
| Earbquake ; Bar, 1 think, canſclſly z for 
= | 2 neve 


e een g 


I never heard or read of any 
of Men made by any Eruptic 
our. of burning Mountains. 

(IV.) The Account Fr 


unexpected and firange 

e After I had. been at Church, reading 
<« Prayers (which I did every Day ſince 1 
*© was Rector of the Place, to ET up ſome 
<« Shew-of Religion,) and was gone to à Plate 
ce hard by the Church, where the Merchants 
meet, ot where the Preſident of the Conn- 


* 
. Fire, even 


Adlon, take in 


his own Words: 


= <.cil, then was, who came into * Com- 


any, and ingaged me to take a Glaſs of 


* cc | ormwood Wine, as a Whet before Din- 
de ner; he being my "Bs! good Friend I ſtaid 
hi 


« with him; u pon w he lighted a Pipe 
. Tobacco, — he was — long — 
< taking; and, not being willing to leave h 
cc before it was out, this detained me n 
« going to Dinner to one Captain Ruden 's, 
« whither I was invited, whoſe Houſe, up- 
« on the firſt Concuſſion, immediately ſank 
« into the Earth, and then into the Sea, 
c with his Wife and amily, and ſome who 
« were come to dine with him. Had I been 
ce there, I had been loſt, But to return t. 
ce the Preſident, before; his. Pipe was out, 7 
« found the Ground rolling an and moving un- 
« der 17 Feet; upon w I fajd to him, 
cc Sir, what is this? He replied, with 
90 my Compoſure, being a very grave Man, 
* it is an Earthquake ; be not afraid, it will 
* ſoon be over, but it increaſed **. _ 
Then he. relates how he . went to his own 


A 


* 


Lodging, and found all Thi s in Order there, 


nothing ſtirred out of its Place ; and 1 going 


->, 


> 


* 7 
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into Bis Bal co to view the Street, he ſaw 
not ſo much as öne Houſe down there, 
the Ground ſo much as cracked. 
And that after he had prayed with the 
People, at their earheſt Requeſt, and girem 
them ſome ſerious Exhortations ro Repen 
tance, in which Exerciſes he ſpent near an 
„Hour and half, there came ſome Merchants 
? of the Place to him, deſiring him to go aboard 
12 ſome Ship in the Harbour, and refreſh him- 
felt, telling him, they had got a Boar to 
| carry him off; he accompanied them, and 


. 


N SE 
N 


2 


firſt into a Canoe, then into à Long-Boat, 
which put him on board a Ship, and he was 
brought ſafe. to England. © — © © 
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aſſing over the Tops of ſeveral Houſes; which © _ | 
lay levelled with the Surface of the Water, got 
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